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All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 














A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Trips for Vacationists 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES 
BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 





SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM”SEATTLE 
10 DAY TOURS $80.00 





SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
20 DAY TOURS $145.00 





BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 





TICKET OFFICES: 
Seattle, Wash. Tacoma, Wash.] 
504 2nd Ave. 1123 Pacific Ave. 
San Francisco, Callf. San Diego, Calif. 
653 Market St. 201 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
624 So. Spring St. 
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___ SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 





Bookkeeping and Farming 


Q. I am thinking of going to Arizona 
and want your advice as to what part of 
the state is best for poultry and dairy and 
fruit. 

Would $3000 be enough money to start 
a man in a small business of that kind? I 
am a bookkeeper by trade, have been 
keeping books for the past six years. 
want to try my hand at some other line. 

I am a married man 28 years old and 
have one child. 

What other Western States are adapted 
for this business? Give me what informa- 
tion you can.—G. H., Luptow, OKLa. 

A. In the first place we would like to 
know whether you have had any experi- 
ence in either dairying, poultry-raising, or 
horticulture. Unless you have had such 
experience, it would be our advice to 
acquire it first before you invest any part 
of your small capital in land upon which 
to farm. It seems to be the general im- 
yression that anybody can leave any 
antes go on a farm and make a success 
of it without preliminary experience. So 
far as our information goes, this impres- 
sion is totally erroneous. It takes skill 
and many kinds of knowledge, not to 
speak of strength, energy and endurance 
to be a successful farmer. 

If you have had experience in the lines 
you mention, you would probably know 
that $3000 is a mighty small amount to 
start in business on irrigated land under 
the ordinary circumstances. If you go to 
the Salt River Valley in Arizona, im- 
proved land in alfalfa will cost you at 
least $250 an acre or $2500 for ten acres. 
Of this amount you would have to pay at 
least $500 down. Your house would cost 
you not less than $750. Various other 
improvements and buildings would in- 
crease the investment to $1000. You 
would have to have six or seven cows, at 
$100 apiece upon which you could pay 
down 20 percent or sayatotalof$150. You 
would also have to have 2co chickens at 
$1 a piece, together with a horse and other 
items. Your total capital would be 
practically gone by the time you are 
ready to begin producing milk, hay and 
eggs. Therefore, you would have to meet 
your interest payments and the principal 
as it becomes due out of the proceeds of 
ten acres and in our judgment that is a 
mighty hard job, especially as the ordi- 
nary owner will give you only four or five 
years in which to pay up. 

We believe it would be far better in 
your case to wait until the Department of 
the Interior has perfected its plans for 
reclaiming and colonizing lands through 
Federal and State funds. You will then 
have ample capital to take up at least 
twenty irrigated acres to build com- 
fortable dwellings, to make other im- 
provements with State and Federal aid 
and to repay the advances in not less than 
twenty years. 

Under the financial arrangements at 

resent prevailing it would be a heart- 
odie job to establish a self-supporting 


farm with your capital and your obliga- 
tions. Under the Department of the In- 
terior’s plan the load you would have to 
carry would be only one-fifth of what 
present conditions impose upon you. 

If you will write to the Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., for in- 
formation concerning the land settlement 
plans, printed information will reach you 
without delay. 


Walnuts and Where They Grow 


Q. I am desirous of securing a piece of 
land in a suitable climate and location for 
the growth of the English Walnut some- 
where in California, and if it is not incon- 
sistent for you to give it, I would be very 
glad to have your advice in the matter. 

Can you tell me what part of the state 
is best adapted to their cultivation and 
also approximately what price should be 
paid for the best land to grow them on. 

Would you recommend that a grove 
already started be purchased or would it 
be your advice that the land be bought 
and planted by myself. 

What provision should be made in re- 
gard to the water supply in order that I 
could insure myself of an ample supply 
and also can you tell me where I can get a 
treatise on the raising of the walnut. 

Can you give me address of a depend- 
able firm with whom I can take up the 
matter of a land sale?p—W. A. H., Forr 
Worth, Texas. 

A. All of your questions were answered 
in detail and most exhaustively in a book 
of two hundred and twenty-four pages 
published three years ago by the Coliege 
of Agriculture, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. ‘This book went 
into the history, present condition and 
future prospects of the walnut industry 
most authoritatively and thoroughly and 


‘we have recommended its perusal to a 


number of inquirers, as they could obtain 
far more detailed and better technical 
information from this book than we could 
give by correspondence. The book would 
also put you in touch with the authors, 
who are experts in their line and should 
be of invaluable assistance to you in find- 
ing a suitable location. If you will write 
to the College of Agriculture for this book, 
we are sure it will be sent to you if it is still 
in print. 

We might add, in a preliminary way, 
that walnuts are now being grown com- 
mercially in Orange, Los Angeles, and 
Santa Barbara counties. The best proce- 
dure would be to post yourself thoroughly 
on the walnut, through the services of the 
College of Agriculture, by taking a corre- 
spondence course in walnut growing, if 
necessary. Then look over the ground in 
person and, when your choice has nar- 
rowed down to two or three parcels of 
land, ask the College of Agriculture to 
have one of its men pass on the land which 
you intend to buy and to outline a plan 
for its development in accordance with 
your means and circumstances. This ser- 
vice is rendered free by the College of 
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RACINE 
j/ Absorbing 
Shock Strip 


Racine Rubbe Companys 
Cord Tire Achievement 


ACINE RUBBER COMPANY chemists have solved 
the one big cord tire problem. Development of the 
Racine Absorbing Shock Strip—found only in Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord Tires—has created a neutral zone in 
these tires. This neutral zone equalizes the flex of the 
tough rubber tread and resilient cord carcass. It com. 
pletely smothers the shocks of road blows. It means 
smoother riding—less gasoline consumption—far greater 
mileage. 
Racine Absorbing Shock Strip is an extra strip of rub- 
ber, of graduated resiliency. It welds the cord carcass 
and tread. 






Extra Tested 


Like the famous Racine “Country Road” Tire, the 
Racine ‘‘Multi-Mile Cord” is Extra Tested. This 
extra care in the factory means extra wear on the 
road. 

The Racine Multi-Mile Cord is specially designed to 
prevent skidding. Those beveled, criss-crossed ridges ! 


hoid the road. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
RACINE FAR WEST DISTRIBUTORS 













Los Angeles, Calif.: Sacramento, Calif. : 
OSLER RACINE RUBBER CO. JAMES S. REMICK CO. 
1 Ogden, Utah: San Francisco, Calif.: 
a) \ J. G. READ & BROS. CO. POWER RUBBER CO. 
a 
} tt S Portland, Ore.: Seattle, Wash. : 
& BALLOU & WRIGHT BALLOU & WRIGHT 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Kraneisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 


with all its beauty may 
now be grown by my 
Nuway Self-Treat- 
ment which I orig- 
inated and grew my own hair, after 
all other remedies failed. Every 
man and woman should get my se- 
cret. Lasts a life time. No tonics. 
Just a few minutes treating daily. 


Send $2 for complete instructions. 


Sole expense. S. Nuway, Box 1072, 
NUWAY GROWN HAIR San Francisco, Calif. 


Make Your Vacation 
a Real One 


Spend your holidays in a new place 
Leave the beaten paths and 


New York Cincinnati 


this year. 
go up into 


The Heart of 
British Columbia 


You can do this easily and quickly now, via 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In the Lillooet and Cariboo districts the 
fishing and hunting is still plentiful. The 
days are long and the nights are short. 
There’s health as well as sport there for you 
—the world’s finest summer and autumn 
climate. 


For time tables and other information apply 


Passenger Dept., P. G. E. Railway 
Welton Block, Vancouver, B. C. 











Agriculture, except that you have to pay 
the expenses of the investigator. 


No Hollanders Barred 
Q. I would be much obliged if youcould 


give me the necessary information on the 
following subject: I am a Hollander and 
my wife is also. We have four children, 
all boys aged from ten to one year. We 
are living in Java but owing to the unsat- 
isfactory school system and unhealthy 
climate we desire to move to the Pacific 
Coast for the sake of education of the boys 
and to make good and healthy men out 
of them. Is there anything under the 
present laws of the U. S. A. that prevents 
us from entering? In addition would say 
that we were successful enough to gather 
a competence wherewith to settle in the 
Golden State—W. D., Banjoowancl, 
Dutch Indies. 


A. If you can obtaina passport from the 


Dutch Government, there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent you from entering the 
United States with your family and stay- 
ing as long as you please. Even in war 
times this was possible and now that the 
restrictions are being relaxed, conditions 
are rapidly returning to normal. We 
repeat that all that is necessary is to 
obtain a passport. 


The Alien Land Act 


Q. I amaCanadian. I was thinking of 
buying some real estate in California, but 
I have been told that aliens cannot own 
land in California. Can you inform me if 
this is correct or not!—G. J., SEATTLE, 
WasuH. 


A. You are distinctly misinformed. 
The law against the ownership of land in 

California applies only to persons ineli- 
vile to citizenship or in other words to 
Japanese and Chinese. Any other 
nationality can buy and own land free of 
all restrictions. 


Here is An Opportunity 


Q. I have been reading Sunset Mac- 
AZINE for some time, and have noticed 
your Service Department particularly. 

I am sure you will be willing to give me 
the benefit of your help in finding a first- 
class man to go on a tract of fruit land 
near Salem, Oregon, because it affords a 
great opportunity for the right man to 
better himself. 

This tract is about twelve‘ miles north- 
west of Salem and consists of twenty-one 
acres, planted to about eighty peach and 
twenty-one apple trees of the very best 
varieties. It issiltland fromove rflow from 
the Willamette river. There is no house 
on this property, but there is a house and 
barn near it, which could be leased at a 
low rental. The peaches are full bearing 
now; the apples are just coming into bear- 
ing. The property is near Waconda on 
the Oregon Electric railroad. It has not 
been well cared for, but it will take only 
one year’s good care and cultivation to 
make it profitable. The next twenty acres 
belong to a contractor in Salem and could, 
I think, also be leased with mine on a 
sharing basis. The lessee could, if he had 
a good team or a light tractor, find em- 
ployment at big wages all round there. 
Eventually, if he proves able enough, he 
could become the owner of the above 
acres and more. 


If you get hold of the right man I can 
prove to him that this is an opportunity 
to fix himself comfortably for life. We 
are so far away and labor conditions have 
been so difficult that we simply can’t 
handle the property ourselves. 

I am interested in one of the best ten- 
acre orange groves in southern California. 
It has a good 5-room house and fair barn 
on it. We are ‘tosis for the right party 
to go on this property and cultivate it on 
shares. He can find all kinds of work for 
himself and a good team round there.— 
T. C. B., Los ANGELEs, CAL. 

A. If any of our readers are interested, 
the Service Bureau stands ready to for- 
ward letters, stamped and addressed 
T. C. B. to the enquirer. 


A Horticultural Bonanza 


Q. I have been considering the pur- 
chase of land for the purpose of raising 
fruit somewhere on the Pacific Coast. Can 
you tell me what effect the war and espe- 
cially the armistice have had on the fruit 
industry of the West? Have prices 
dropped and is there an over-supply_of 
various fruits at the present time?— 
A. L. F., OsHkosu, WIsconsIN. 

A. So far as the fruit business of the 
far West is concerned, market conditions 
now are creating what might be termed a 
boom. Since the Food Administration 
took off the lid and allowed the natural 
factors of supply and demand to have full 
play in the fixing of prices, quotations on 
fruits of all sorts have hit the ceiling and 
gone through it. This refers to both fresh, 
dried and canned fruits. Though it is a 
little early to foretell the course of the 

market on fresh fruits, the immense de- 

mand for the dried article seems to indi- 
cate that fresh fruit will bring record 
prices. Prunes, for instance, are now sell- 
ing for more than Io cents per pound to 
the grocer, whereas last year with a crop 
of less than 50 per cent the price was arti- 
ficially held down to 8% cents base. Dried 
apricots have gone to 30 cents a pound 
and more. This is practically three times 
the ordinary price. Though the largest 
raisin crop in the history of the industry 
is expected, peaches are now being sold at 
prices of 10 cents a pound and more when 
4% cents a pound used to be considered 
an excellent price. Even dried wine 
grapes are being snapped up at remark- 
ably high prices. 

We might enumerate a great many 
more varieties and the record quotations 
for them, but we can summarize it by say- 
ing that this year and next the fruit 
growers of the West will make more 
money then they ever dared to expect 
even in their dreams. 


Concerning South America 


Q. I am thinking of going to South 
America. I would like to know to whom 
to write for information in regard to the 
resources and opportunities offered by 
Brazil and the Argentine Republics.— 
O. C., CLovERDALE, CAL. 

A. For information concerning the 
countries you name write to the Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union, 17th & B 
streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Pan-American Union is maintained 
by contribution by the various American 
Republics and can either give you the 
facts or tell you where to obtain them. 
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The Pulse of the Paci 


The Peace 
Treaty and 


Its Critics 


Public opinion the world over is divided 
in its attitude toward the provisions of the 
peace treaty. The average man who reads 
the first and the sporting page while he 
consumes his matutinal eggs, nods his head in approval 
and murmurs: ‘Good boy, Clemmy. Soak ’em again.” 
Thereafter he dismisses peace, war, Bolsheviks and bound- 
aries from his mind while he tends to really important 
matters. 

But the man who concentrates his attention for ten 
minutes twice a week upon international affairs is the only 
one really satisfied with the document. The practical con- 
servatives who have no faith in the proclaimed advent of 
the millennium object to it either because it contains in its 
provisions the constitution of the League of Nations or 
because the peace terms imposed upon the enemy are not 
severe enough. This class, believing in the pacifying power 
of big armies and navies, wants to retain for the United 
States the full and unlimited power to do as its government 
pleases. It also aims to prevent future wars by practically 
wiping out Germany as an independent nation. It believes 
with Marshall Foch that France is not safe while Germany 
has life enough to stir : 
its little finger, but it 
does not believe that 
the expurgation of 
Germany will prevent 
future wars. 

Like Clemenceau and 
Foch, most of these 
American conservatives 
are pessimists. Their 
faith is solely in the 
Stick, the Bigger the 
Better. With it they 
would beat the pros- 
trate foe’s brains out and turn around 
suspiciously, afraid of being stabbed in 
the back. They are dissatisfied with 
the treaty, but since they succeeded in 
sinking the President’s famous Fourteen 
Points without a trace, they are center- 
ing their fire principally upon the 
League of Nations clauses. 

Even more dissatisfaction with the 
treaty is shown by the liberal and pro- 
gressive elements everywhere. 


U U 


Numerous farsighted, 
Disagree erudite economists, in- 
. luding ourselves, have 
With Terms cluding ourselves, have 
pointed out that you 

9 . . 
can’t eat your pie and have it, too. 
You can’t destroy the industries of a 
nation, make it impossible for this nation 
to manufacture a surplus of commodi- 
ties and at the self-same time have these 


The Liberals 


He is home again and ready for con- 
structive work. The Dallin statue 
unveiled at the War Exposition 
of the Interior Department 


industries pay an indemnity of fifty billion dollars. Under 
the treaty Germany will lose one-third of her coal, two-thirds 
of her zinc, half of her iron ore, all of her merchant marine, 
all her overseas possessions. She will be deprived of the tools 
and raw materials with which she gained her livelihood and 
built up a surplus. How she can, under these circumstances, 
produce and sell enough surplus commodities to make good 
the damage she has wrought is a mystery. 

“She will become a fifth-rate power of less influence than 
Greece if she genuinely tries to live up to the treaty, and no 
one here expects her to try,” writes William Allen White from 
Paris. ‘France is rejoicing even while she realizes that 
the gesture of humiliation is about all she will get from 
Germany.” 

Many people will consider White to be a pro-German. 
If he is, then H. G. Wells, the British novelist, John Mase- 
field, the British poet, Jcrome K. Jerome, the British hu- 
morist, Arthur Henderson, M. P., the Bishop of Oxford and a 
number of other eminent Britishers fall into the same cate- 
cory, for they have signed and published an appeal urging 
the reconsideraticn ef the peace terms on the ground that 
the treaty provisions ignore the spirit of President Wilson’s 

Fourteen Points. In 
this opinion these Brit- 
ishers are supported by 
several experts and 
members of the Ameri- 
can peace commission 
whose disapproval was 
strong enough to cause 
them to hand in their 
resignations. 

Even the President 
realized that the peace 
terms which he helped 
frame carry’ within 

themselves the fructified germ of future 
wars. Except for this realization, what 
reason could he give for recommending 
an alliance with France and England? 


v U 


The President’s favorite 
Insists on child, the League of Na- 
Special Pact tions, is to prevent future 

wars, yet France is de- 
manding a special alliance with the United 
States and England for her protection 
against future attacks. This protection 
is needed because, in the opinion of the 
liberals, the principle of self-determina- 
tion has been sacrificed to the necessity 
of “strategic frontiers.”” Woodrow Wilson 
could not unhorse the spirit of imperial- 
ism that has been dominating European 
affairs for many decades. He obtained a 
League of Nations that is a debating 
society, a glorified Hague Convention 


Why France 


9 
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The Chinese delegation at the Peace Conference in Paris. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
China is willing to sign the peace treaty with the exception of the clause relating 


to the unconditional surrender of the German Shantung “rights” to Japan 


without power and authority, but to obtain this League he 
had to abandon the principle of self-determination for the 
Saar Valley and West Prussia, for southern Tyrol and Dal- 
matia. Having created a new and greater series of irre- 
dentas, he saw that the emasculated League had not suffi- 
cient power to protect the world from war and reluctantly 
he returned to the old systcm of entangling alliances based 
on the balance of power. 

Therefore the masses of Eurcpe have turned from him. 
To-day they are turning to Socialism, hoping to gain through 
it that which Europe needs above all things—a permanent 
peace based on good will and free from international corm- 
petition in armaments. 


U U 
Tough sledding and rough handling will be 
the peace treaty’s fate when it reaches the 
lions’ den of the Republican senate. Late 
in May they were filing their teeth and 


Republicans 
Ready to Balk 
the President 


Nations for the epidemic of Spanish influenza last fall. 
It is sad that selfish partisanship should run rampant, 
that petty politics should dominate the minds of the Wash- 
ington lawmakers at a time when an endless multitude of 
world and national problems is demanding the sanest, 
clearest, most rational and impartial consideration. Com- 
pared with the job of the new Congress, the task of the war 
Congress was child’s play. The fate of the railroads, of 
the merchant marine, of the telegraph and teicrhone sys- 
tems, the demands of labor, the future military, naval and 
fiscal policy, immigration, the tariff, land colonization, all 
these questions are complicated enough without making 
them the football of party politics. Instead of giving these 
vitally important matters the constructive thought they 
deserve, Congress in all probability will waste its time in 
investigating the conduct of the war in order to obtain 
campaign material. 

Still, one can’t blame the Republicans, for such an inves- 
tigation is bound to turn up enough waste and extravagance 
to push almost any old party away from the trough. 


U U 





sharpening their claws, ready to tccr the document apart 
upon its appearance. It has 
been a long time since the aes 

a ( 


Republicans were driven from | Ma 
the fleshpots and they wi.l | 7 
do their utmost to turn the | OS 
victorious war into a Demo-_ | 
cratic defeat. | 
The first contest will come | 

over the ratification of the | 
treaty. The peace terms 
themselves will gain the 
approval of the Senate with- 
out delay, but the League 
of Nations, the vitally im- 
portant part of the document, 
will be the cause of a monu- 
mental battle between the 
White House and the Senate, 
with the outcome still in 
doubt. All the candidates 
for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination will deal it 
resounding oratorical blows, 
predicting that famine, pesti- 
lence, earthquakes, ruin and 
abject slavery will be the 
result of ratification. It “ 





would not be surprising if 
they blamed the League of 






The Crime of = No feature 
Shantung and of the peace 


the New China ‘C2ty has 
created a 


worse impression on the 
Pacific Coast than the un- 
conditional surrender of the 
German “‘rights”’ in Shantung 
province to Japan. The 
handling of the Saar Valley 
problem, of southern Tyrol, 
of Dalmatia and of the 
Polish boundaries may preju- 
dice the future peace of 
Europe and may run con- 
trary to the principles enun- 
ciated by President Wilson, 
but all these territories were 
taken from enemy countries 
whose rulers had _ inflicted 
almost irreparable damage 
upon the new owners. 
China, on the other hand, 
was one of the nations waging 
war against Germany. True, 
China did not play a large 
part in the war, yet the 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Poor Old China 
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service rendered by a hundred thousand Chinese workers 
behind the lines in France was more important than 
Japan’s total contribution to the success of the cause. 
Compared with her resources, Japan worked less and gained 
more in the war than any other participant, even without 
the acquisition of Chinese territory. Yet the Peace Con- 
ference “compensates” Japan for her ‘war effort” by 
the transfer of a province belonging to a friend and ally. 

No one can blame the Chinese for boycotting Japanese 
goods, for showing their displeasure in the strongest possible 
terms. Yet the Chinese, after all, have themselves princi- 
pally to blame for the loss of Shantung. They have so little 
national cohesion; the individuals, the communities and 
provinces live so selfishly for themselves alone, a great many 
of the leaders care so little for the nation and so much for 
their own advancement that almost any aggressive country, 
no matter how small, can come along and kick the slothful 
giant all over his own back yard. 

China’s salvation lies not in Paris or Washington. Only 
by developing a real national spirit can the Chinese save 
themselves. If the loss of Shantung will stimulate the 
growth of such a spirit, the Treaty of Versailles will mark 
the beginning of a new era for China. 


U U 
Despite the gracious gesture with which 
President Wilson passed the war-time 
prohibition buck to Congress and despite 
the well-known ease with which weather 
prophets get off on the wrong foot, we still predict a long 
dry spell beginning with July 1 and covering the entire 
United States. We are basing this prediction on the well- 
known aversion of politicians high and low to antagonize 
any organized body of men and women able to deliver a 
large chunk of votes f. o. b. the polling booth. The prohi- 
bitionists are numerous, well organized, efficiently led and 
their votes are in great demand. In fact, the Democratic 
party cares as little for prohibition votes as the Germans 
care for American food. And the party that puts off the 
dry spell until January is bound to hear from every county 
in the Union. Therefore the only chance of keeping the 
sands of the Sahara from crossing the Atlantic lies in the 
willingness of the President to take back the buck and pro- 


The Dry Buck 
is Passed on 
to Congress 
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claim the end of the demobilization period on his own 
initiative. Perhaps his prolonged stay in Paris will give 
him the desire to take this action. 

In the meantime the California wine men are as cheerful 
as robins after a spring rain of angle worms. They are 
certain not only that the President will enable them to 
transform the crop of grapes now on the vines into the 
beverage that should not be looked upon when it is red, but 
they are even hopeful of beating the national prohibition 
amendment ratified six months ago. They have worked 
themselves up to this high pitch of optimism on the strength 
of a decision by the supreme court of the state of Washington 
holding that the ratification of the amendment by the legis- 
lature was subject to the referendum. Now the grape 
growers are circulating petitions calling for a referendum 
on the ratification of the dry amendment. 

In Oregon, on the contrary, the supreme court decided 
that the legislature’s action in ratifying the amendment 
was a federal affair and not subject to the referendum. In 
California the point has not yet been adjudicated. 

And still we predict that a dry spell will descend upon the 
United States early in July and last for many years. 

Wherefore, we have sent our cover confidently to press. 


U U 


Prohibition’s With the exception of certain parts of Cali- 
Effect is fornia in which the wine grape is the prin- 
Diceiedl cipal product, the entire West has dis- 


counted the economic effect of prohibition 
and is ready for it right now. The few Western glass works 
ceased making containers for alcoholic beverages months 
ago. They reduced the number of employees and the men 
have found other jobs. It was hard on many of the older 
glass blowers whose skill enabled them to earn eight to ten 
dollars a day and who had to start life anew on four dollars 
a day, but somehow they are managing to get along. The 
coopers likewise readjusted their business months ago. The 
brewers have converted or are making plans to convert 
their establishments to other uses. Soda fountains, candy 
shops and commercial enterprises are filling the premises 
vacated by the saloons, and the social clubs have raised 
their membership dues to make up for the loss of booze 
profits. 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Will It Kill or Cure? 








McCall, tn the Portland Telegram 


Fell Down 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francs 


Now, for a Nice, Quiet Session 


Only the growers and the producers of dry wines have 
been unable to find a new use for their product. They 
can’t transform the output into grape juice because there 
is no market for the vast quantity. Grape syrup is very 
expensive and has a peculiar flavor. It cannot compete 
with corn or maple syrup. Though most of the grape 
growers operating on good valley soil have interplanted 
their vineyards with fruit trees or are changing over to 
raisin grapes, a large acreage cannot produce profitably 
any crop except grapes from which the best types of dry 
wines are made, and these vineyards will be a total loss 
running into millions. The loss will be still further increased 
if the growers are unable to sell this year’s crop for wine- 
making purposes. 


U U 


The last Great West has been shifted 
across the Pacific. Thanks to the war, a 
new continent as rich as the northern half 
of America—and as empty as America was 
a century ago—has been discovered in Asia. Between Vladi- 
vostok and the Urals, over a distance of five thousand miles, 
stretches the region that can receive and support a hundred 
million human beings. Our soldiers have explored the nar- 
row hair line along the Trans-Siberian railroad. They know 
its potentialities. They have seen that it resembles Kansas 
and Nebraska, Manitoba and British Columbia. They have 
looked upon it and they found it a fair country. And the 
Japanese have looked upon it. 

What will be the destiny of Siberia in the next century? 
The seven million Siberians, impractical, slow, talkative 
Slavs filled with dreams and unable to act, infected with 
the germ of Bolshevism and without support from the 
chaotic mother country, will have a hard time holding the 
empty spaces. The czar is gone and the power of czardom 
is shattered. Open are the borders of Siberia and without 
defense. Timber and gold, salmon and wheat, platinum, 
iron and coal call for a race that will make them available 
for the world’s use. 

The dice are rolling, the game is on. They are playing 
for a continent, for the greatest stake since Columbus 
sighted land. 


The Fate of 
Siberia Hangs 


in the Balance 


Isn’t it worth while to keep a few thousand troops in 
Siberia to see that the game is played according to Hoyle? 


U U 


Universal The psychological condition produced by 
Hysteria and the war strain of four years reflected itself 
Air Records in the almost hectic enthusiasm with which 


the news of the first trans-Atlantic air 
journey by American fliers was received. In normal times 
people would have welcomed the news and acclaimed the 
fliers, but the average man would not have quivered with 
joy over the American victory. War has increased the 
tension of nationalistic pride until it vibrates stridently at 
the slightest touch. Nerves are on edge, emotions lie so 
close to the surface that a pin prick feels like a knife wound. 

Were it not for this universal semi-hysteria, it is doubtful 
whether Hawker and Grieve would have hopped off in a 
mad endeavor to beat the American planes to the goal. 
They had no chance. Unless they maintained maximum 
speed, their fuel supply would not carry them across. Even 
if the motor had worked without a flaw, they could not have 
completed the journey, as they were 200 miles off their 
course when they abandoned the attempt. Nationalistic 
pride drove them to an enterprise that was doomed before 
it began, the same pride that is causing Poles and Ukrain- 
ians, Italians and Jugo-Slavs, Czechs and Hungarians and 
Rumanians to kill one another. 

What the world needs most is a strong dose of a mental 
bromide to reduce the tension of its overwrought nerves. 


U U 


From the technical standpoint the trans- 
Atlantic flight has demonstrated that air 
navigation will remain an expensive luxury 
of comparatively small practical use for 
quite a while. Owners of motor-car shares need not rush to 
sell out. For a few decades at least the aircraft will not 
appreciably diminish the demand for automobiles. 

In land and water transportation the elements carry the 
vehicle, leaving to the engine nothing but the task of pro- 
pelling it, of pushing it forward. In air transportation the 
engine must not only propel the vehicle, but must keep it 
afloat, sustain its weight in the element through which 


Flight Proves 
Limitations 
of Airplanes 
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It Looks as if They'd Have to Use a Uerrick 
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navigation takes place. 
This fact necessitates 
the use of a motor with 
a disproportionatcly 
large power output 
when compared with 
the useful load it car- 
ries. Apowerful motcr, 
in turn, requires a vcry 
large supply of fucl, 
thus still further dimin- 
ishing the useful load 
that can be carried. 

And there is tke difii- 
culty of rising and land- 
ing. Both very large 
and very small planes 
run an excessive risk of 
damage in landing. 
Yet the medium-sized 
airplane has neither the speed nor the carrying capacity to 
make it very useful. 

High operating cost, low carrying capacity and the in- 
eradicable popular prejudice against broken bones will 
limit the usefulness of the airplane—except in war. 


U U 


Canada from Winnipeg west to the Coast 
Spreads Over has had a taste of the bitter brew Seattle 
Cenudees Can would have been forced to swallow if its 
authorities had not been fully prepared. 
In Seattle the “general strike” and its hidden objects were 
defeated before they got well under way because the authori- 
ties were not afraid. In Canada the revolutionary move- 
ment gained momentum, spread from one city to the other 
and caused disorganization and suffering in scores of cities 
because in the first place the Winnipeg employers did not 
have sense enough to recognize modern tendencies and deal 
with the unions and because, in the second place, both the 
local and the Dominion government filled and backed, side- 
stepped, pirouetted, turned handsprings and double somer- 
saults before they realized the gravity of the situation and 
gave their support to the citizens who took the situation 
into their own hands, organized, armed and put an end to 
the unofficial revolutionary committee of the strikers that 
was running Winnipeg. 
For the past two years observers have noted a rapid 
growth of the revolutionary I. W. W. movement in Canada. 
The higher the wages, the louder the talk of the radicals. 


The Red Itch 





The new and the old in Alaska. Above, the auto-sleigh of Frank G. Gorner in 
which an endless belt passes beneath the runners, propelling the vehicle forward 
when the engine is started. Below, the faithful malamute, having worn out his 
paws on the snow crust, takes a ride while the master pulls. 
railroad building will be resumed this summer, the more primitive forms of 


transportation will endure in Alaska for a long time to come 


After the armistice the 
“= munition plants and 
other new industries of 
Canada reduced their 
forces, unemployment 
grew and was aug- 
mented by the thou- 
sands of soldiers re- 
turning from France. 
Apparently the large 
bounty paid by the 
Dominion government 
to discharged veterans 
had no effect. When the 
Winnipeg employers, 
angered by the union’s 
policy of restricting the 
output per man, de- 
cided to fight it out 
by declining to employ 
only union men, the storm broke, the strike began. 

The Winnipeg “general strike” differed from similar 
manifestations on this side of the line largely because the 
strike fever spread to municipal and Dominion employees. 
Almost every Canadian city owns its water works, electric 
and gas plants. The men running these plants quit, thereby 
antagonizing public opinion. And public sentiment became 
distinctly and dangerously hostile when even the unions of 
the police officers and firemen followed the strike call and 
abandoned their posts, the postoffice employees joining them. 

Thereafter the citizens took matters in their own hands. 
Barely a thousand determined men dethroned the Winnipeg 
strikers’ committee in twenty-four hours, dispelled the cloud 
of fear that was paralyzing the community, exposed the 
inherent weakness of the revolutionaries and made a return 
to normal conditions possible. 


U U 


Even though 


Midsummer It is not at all impossible that the radicals 
Clouds on the 1 this country will attempt to bring about 
Industrial Sky general strikes and wide-spread disturb- 


ances during the summer. For July there 
are scheduled so-called Mooney strikes throughout the 
country, strikes engineered by a handful of professional 
radicals doing business—and a good business, at that— 
under the name of the International Workers’ Defense 
League. Real labor leaders in California characterized this 
outfit as a bunch of professional panhandlers and declined 
to admit the prime movers of this “league”’ as delegates to 
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NTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Mrs. Herbert E. Cole adopted Tawny Pershing before his eyes were open. 
that he is a year old and still romping in the back yard, neighbors with 


bottom and turned into “closed shops.” They 
paid the highest wages in the countries, yet they 
failed to deliver the goods. During the height of 
the war, when better organization and increasing 
experience should have lifted the output per man, 
the product per man went down steadily. The 
only plants which increased the per capita output 
during this period were the Portland “open shop” 
yards. 

We hold no brief for the open shop. We believe 
that labor should be thoroughly organized and 
deal with associations of the employers on a 
footing of equality. We have deep sympathy 
with the aspirations of the worker and we know 
that he can realize these aspirations only through 
organization. But we can also understand the 
dilemma of the employer who must meet relent- 
less competition and who knows that the “closed 
shop” usually means less product for more money. 
Because the “closed shop” ordinarily does cause 
decreased production per man and_ increased 
- costs, he follows the instinct of self-preserva- 
oa tion and fights against it with all the means in 
his power. 


small children are objecting to the freedom of the pet. Would you? U U 
the convention of the State Federation of Labor. This Team Work To avoid the evils of the “closed shop” by 
“league” has been collecting hundreds of thousands of dol- Will Settle fighting organized labor tooth and toe-nail 
lars for the Mooney defense since 1916 and it is most anxious il Fight is the easy, the obvious thing. The easiest 
way to put out a big fire is by water and 


to perpetuate the collections which provide soft berths for 
a small army of “workers.”’ But its efforts to justify its con- 
tinuous calls for ever more money by inciting nation-wide 
strikes will fail. Still, enough men will probably go out 
July 5th to justify the league promoters in continuing the 
agitation and the collections. Their principal aim will have 
been attained. 

The metal workers of the Pacific Coast are also scheduled 
to strike in July unless the employers in the meantime agree 
to the 44-hour week, horizontal wage increases, abolition of 
piece work and other things. But it is hardly probable that 
the strike will occur. Most of the metal workers are men 
who know from bitter experience the terrible cost of a pro- 
longed strike, and so long as the employers act fairly toward 
them they will not go out. The strike is being agitated by 
the ultra-radical element that crawled into the shipyard 
unions and believes that it can swing the world by the tail. 
This ultra-radical element is so small, despite the noise it 
makes, that it always hunts cover the moment it is con- 
fronted by a real display of strength. 

It is up to the employers and the public, to all thinking 
men and women, to see to it that it does not increase in 
strength and influence. It can and should be held in check, 
but not by jail sentences and machine guns. If every able- 
bodied person is assured of an opportinity to earn a decent 
living by the exercise of his skill or strength, the hate words 
of the reds will fall upon stony soil. 


U U 


Why Employers Really enlightened, progressive employers 
Fight the Closed ©° longer nent against collective bargain- 
. ing, against agreements governing wages, 
Shop Bitterly hours and conditions with organized 
bodies of workers. They realize that the individual worker 
is practically helpless and that organization is his sole 
protection against exploitation by unscrupulous employers. 
The opposition to the “closed shop” arises not from hatred 
against the unions, but rather from the deep-rooted fear 
that the “closed shop” will bring in its train the same evils 
that brought British industry to the verge of ruin—restric- 
tion of output, jurisdictional squabbles, limitation of 
apprentices, increasing costs with decreasing product. 
That this fear is well founded is shown by the example of 
the Pacific Coast shipyards. With the exception of the 
Portland, Oregon, plants, they were unionized from top to 


dynamite. But a far better way lies in prevention, in fire- 
proof construction. It is less popular because it requires 
forethought and planning. 

The labor problem, the greatest problem in the world 
to-day, deserves all the thought, all the planning, all the 
consideration the employer can give it. Some of the em- 
ployers in the Far West have given it the thought and the 
consideration it deserves, and with remarkable results. 
Their methods and experiences will be set forth in these 
pages during the fall. In the meantime it is worth while to 
point out that Rome was not built in a day. Both the 
unions and the employers have developed certain methods 
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He Will Be “It” in Politics 
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and attitudes to which they cling stubbornly. If FRG 
they are ever to reach an understanding, if they | 
are ever to work in harmony, both sides must 
give up and yield, agree to a compromise. The 
employer must agree to collective bargaining, 
must even agree to introduce the closed shop. 
The unions, in turn, must agree to and sincereiy 
coéperate in an effort to keep up and increase 
production instead of restricting it. They must 
realize that, though Rudyard Kipling, Stewart 
Edward White and the author of a series of dime 
novels are all three writers, the quality of thcir 
output is such that a distinct difference in their 
compensation is justified. Even Trotsky acknowl- 
edged that the soviets must introduce a standard 
of efficiency in the Russian unions if industrial 
production was to be kept up. 


U U 


No Standard Next to the encouragement cf 
of Efficiency output restrictions, the most 
for the Unions 228T@V2ting policy of the unions 
is their insistence upon a uni- 
form minimum wage for all skilled workers regard- eggs. 
less of the individual’s capacity and experience. 
The United States Government in all its arsenals 
and navy yards classifies the mechanics in two grades, pay- 
ing the men a lower or a higher wage according to their dem- 
onstrated skill and ability. But the unions won’t stand for 
such a classification. Every member must receive the stand- 
ard rate of the craft regardless of his proficiency. That is 
one of the factors which raised the cost of the new ships 
clear to the sky. When barbers, bartenders, preachers and 
tailors flocked into the shipyards by the thousand, they 
were given union cards entitling them to full union pay 
almost immediately. Naturally the skilled men who had 
worked a life time at the trade, resented the necessity of 
having to do three times the work of the inexperienced 
newcomers for the same pay, and they slowed down. 

The Wyllis-Overland Company in Toledo introduced the 
eight-hour day, established grievance committees containing 
employees’ representatives for every craft, worked out a 
system of compensation based on minimum rates plus per- 
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Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 


While the Ringmasters Decide Where to Put the Other Three Feet 





TT anRAT oun FILM “ RVICE 
The upper basket on the left contains seventy-five eggs, on the right two hundred 
The feed buckets contain seventy-two pounds each. This convincing 
exhibit was used effectively by the University of California farm at Davis 


fermance bonuses and in addition agreed to distribute one- 
half of all its profits among the workers every three months. 
It was a genuine, sincere effort to bring about full and com- 
plete codperation. In line with this policy the management 
divided $415,000 or an average of better than $60 pcr 
capita, among the employees as their share of the profits 
earned in the first three months in 1919. 

A few days after the distribution of the profit the men were 
called out on strike by the unions. The union leaders de- 
manded the closed shop, abolition of the plant adjustment 
committees, the 44-hour week, abolition of all piece-work 
and classifications, uniform wages in every craft and all the 
other conditions that have become stereotyped. They 
totally ignored the profit-sharing plan and declined even to 
consider the reasons the management offered for the policy 
it had adopted. 

The American employer has a great deal to learn, but the 
union leaders likewise need a great deal of enlightenment 
if industrial peace and coédperation are to prevail. 


U U 


Some months ago the Shipping Board 
Poor Steamers PTOceeded to cancel hundreds of contracts 
and High Cost for the construction of the standardized 

8800-ton steamers designed during the 
war. The Board stated that this type of vessel had been 
designed with both eyes on speedy construction. Since 
building speed was no longer a factor and since vessels of 
this size and type would be badly handicapped in peace 
trade as compared with larger, faster vessels built for special 
purposes and routes, it was proposed to make new designs 
and substitute contracts for more efficient steamers. The 
Board also stated that the old contracts had been let at war 
prices which lifted the cost of the completed vessel to $200 
a ton and more. At the time of cancellation British yards 
were building steamers at a cost of $120 a ton. Since the 
American war prices were exorbitant and would saddle the 
new American merchant marine with a tremendous handi- 
cap, the Board proposed to let the contracts for the new and 
improved type of steamer on a peace instead of a war basis 
of costs. 

The Shipping Board had full authority for this action 
under its contracts with the shipbuilders. Any private con- 
cern would have taken exactly the same step, except earlier 
and in a more drastic form. No private concern would go on 
paying war prices when it was entitled to change the con- 
tract to a peace basis. 

What happened? 


Bad Politics, 
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I Sls tes 
“He Can't Get Away With It.” Says the Cop 


The shipbuilders of the Pacific Coast could not adduce 
one valid business reason why the people of the United 
States should continue to pay them a hundred million 
dollars more than the tonnage undcr contract was worth. 
Had they been dealing with a private firm, they would have 
studied the contracts and would have endeavored to figure 
out the lowest possible bid on the new vessels. But they 
were dealing with the Government and the Government 
derives its power from a majority of the votcs. So they 
hurriedly sent a delegation to Washington to go after Con- 
gress, to bring political pressure to bear on Representatives 
and Senators for the purpose of saving the fat $200-con- 
tracts. They will probably succeed. Their fat contracts 
will be saved and the American nation will have the pleasurc 
of trying to operate several score small, slow, comparatively 
inefficient steamers that cost at least $50 a ton more than 
they should. 

This patriotic, unselfish, highly altruistic action of the 
Pacific Coast shipyard owners is a most potent argumert 
against government ownership complicatcd by political pull. 


U U 
The people of Europe are weary, tircd, 
Gain Strength semi-hysterical and unable to think very 
a a straight. They long for mental and phys- 
ical rest and don’t know how to enjoy it. 
Excitement has buoyed them for nearly five years; now thcy 
don’t know what to do with themselves without constart 
stimulation. The dancing craze that swept over Germany 
is an indication of the abnormal state of mind the Great 
War has produced. 

Even here on the Pacific Coast where the war’s backwash 
was hardly felt until the casualty lists began to come in, our 
thoughts and emotions have not yet returned into thcir 
normal channels. For four years our feelings were harrowed, 
our emotions played upon by the endless succession of 
battles, victories, defeats, by the tales of horror, true and 
untrue, reaching us from all parts of the world. We were 
drawn into the vortex of speculation and luxury created by 
the rising tide of war speculation. And toward the last the 
uprising of the Russian proletariat, the subsurface heavings 


Go Fishing to 


of the Java of social unrest throughout the world lifted the 
anchor of our inherited convictions clear from the ancient 
bottom and sent our bewildered mentalities adrift. We 
were filled with vague apprehensions, indefinable fears, 
restless forebodings. The problems confronting the world 
seemed so huge, so totally insurmountable that we deliber- 
ately turned our faces from them and chased the spooky 
will-o’-the wisp of distracting pleasure. 

But these problems must be faced and worked out. We 
must face and solve them. No one can do the job for us. 
Therefore, in these drowsy days of midsummer let us go 
fishin’. Let us climb the high mountains, go into the soli- 
tudes of the hills, listen to the song of the brook, to the mur- 
mur of the pines as the scented wind sings through the clus- 
tered needles, gaze upon the cloud mountains piled beyond 
the eternal snow peaks and gain new strength, calmness, 
confidence and sanity from intimate contact with the broad 
bosom of immutable Nature. 


U U 


What shall we do with the railroads? Just 
turning them back to their private owners 
won’t save them from bankruptcy. In the 
first quarter of 1919 they took in $250,- 
000,000 less than their operating expenses, fixed capital 
charges and Government-guaranteed dividends. In Jan- 
uary the Government received from the railroads $37,- 
000,000 less than it cost just to operate them and pay bond 
interest. In February this actual cash deficit, before pay- 
ing the guarantee to the owners, was just as large. In 
March it rose to $57,000,000. In other words, we got our 
transportation for less than cost and made up the differ- 
ence through taxation. 

Private owners can’t raise money through taxation. If 
they can’t make both ends meet, they must either be given 
a drastic increase in freight and passenger rates, perhaps 
another twenty-five per cent lift, or they must so curtail 
service in every direction that the deficit is reduced to the 
vanishing point. If they reduce the service they hurt busi- 
ness, and when business is hurt the railroad receipts are the 
first to feel the damage. (Continued on pege 88) 


Another Lift 
of Rail Rates 


is Inevitable 
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A Nice Way to Treat an Old Friend and Protector 
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Uncensored Notes on 


Journey with Yanks and 
Czechs and Japs 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Author of: Hustling the Far East, etc. 


ELL the average American that 

Siberia looks like the middle- 

western United States and he will 

firmly believe he is being buffa- 
loed. A wildly beautiful virgin country, 
wooded hills, beautiful lakes and rivers, 
rolling prairie, frowning mountains—no, 
Siberia is not a ple ace of perpetual ice and 
snow at all. It is a great overgrown 
replica of the United States as the United 
States was fifty years ago. 

And the analogy of Siberia to America 
is startling. For Boston there is Vladivos- 
tok. For the Appalachian range we have 
the long line of mountains running down 
from Kamchatka to North China. For 
the St. Lawrencz there is the Amur River. 
For the Great Lakes there is Lake Baikal, 
and on the western side of the lower end 
of Baikal, for Chicago there is the city 
of Irkutsk. 

But the analogy does not stop there. 
From Irkutsk westward comes the great 
rolling prairie section. For Kansas City 
there is Omsk. For Denver there 1s 
Ekaterinburg. The Urals will take the 
place of the Rockies. Thence on into 
European Russia and for San Francisco 
on the coast there is also Russia’s 
coastal city, Petrograd. 
Only everything in Si- 
beria is three times the 
size of the United States. 

Just imagine a country 
three times the size of 
America and the people 
in it only twice the num- 
ber there are in New 
York City. You begin 
to get some idea of the 
problem that confronts 
those who would revamp 
Siberia in a moment. 

It is about as easy to 
revamp Siberia in a 
moment as it would 
have been to change the 
United States from what 
it was in 1849 to what 


it is in I9I9g—in a 
moment. 
I traveled over 8000 on 


miles in central Siberia 
this last year. I went 
into the country with 
almost the first lot of 


amid unutterable illiteracy. poverty and melancholy. 
lived on the steps of a railroad station for two weeks 


an 8000-Mile 


Japanese troops 
immediately — the 
intervention had 
been decided upon. 
I was inthere when 
the armistice was 
signed. Since re- 
turning home [| 
have had many 
letters from friends 
whom I left up 
there among the soldiers and Red Triangle 
workers. What I have to say about 
Siberia and its problem and its future is 
therefore based on seeing Siberia with 
new eyes, free from prejudices, unbiased 
from racial contact with her people as 
they were before the war. Now that the 
censorship i is off, I should like to say a 
few things about Siberia here at home 
which the boys that come back from 
there will say anyhow, and which may 
help us to understand the reasons for a 
great many things we read—or do not 
read—in the newspapers. 


Germany and the Red Guards 


Here is this great wildly beautiful 
country, so much like our United States 


Soe =< 3 





They have a country of immeasurable possibilities and they live, work and die 


This family 


come through clean. 






The peasant believes that in the present predicameat America will 
And he also believes that America 


will make the other nations come through clean 


in appearance that if the Yank could 
meet a few church spires and factory 
chimneys in the landscape he wouldn’t 
be homesick at all, rich beyond all dreams 
of wealth, peopled by a lot of Manchu- 
rian Chinamen and fal ignorant peas- 
ants. At first the Allies went into Siberia 
to checkmate German activities in the 
Far East. Germany was using the Red 
Guards to pull her chestnuts out of the 


fire with the idea of grabbing all the 
country available for her to grab and 
which she stood a chance of retaining 


after the war was over. The Allies, hard- 
pressed on all fronts, had to stop this at 
all costs with the handiest resources 
available. These resources last summer 
were three in number: The Czecho- 
Slovaks who had crossed 
Siberia from the Ukraine 
and arrived at Vladi- 
vostok on their way to 
France via America; the 
Japanese army, which 
had taken almost no 
part in the war worth 
the name and was out 
there inthe vicinity ready 
for a hurry-up call for 
duty; and the American 
forces in the Philippines 
this last being almost 
a negligible quantity. 
The Czech army was 
already strung along the 
Trans-Siberian at  stra- 
tegic points, thereby 
holding the country at its 
mercy because whoever 
controls the Trans-Sibe- 
rian controls Siberia. 
Being the best timber 
procurable as well as 
available for the job, 
they were ordered to 
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Commanding officers and chiefs of staff of the Allied Missions to Siberia. 


This group includes 


General K. Otani, commander-in-chief, and Major General Wm. S. Grove, commanding 


the Americans. 


The men from the United States have occupied an unfortunate 


position between Russian inefficiency and Japanese suspicion 


straighten Siberia out — temporarily, 
anyhow. 

‘Then the Japanese were sent up to aid 
the Czechs. That was unfortunate. The 
Japanese are mighty fine boys—to those 
who have lived among them in Japan and 
understand them. But put them up in a 
strange country like Siberia, away from 
their own habitat and culture, and they 
are round pegs in square holes with no 
planes or sandpaper to make them fit in 
anywhere. The Jap is not a mixer. He 
can fight his own battles, but he can’t 
lump it shoulder to shoulder with the 
other fellow of another race and do team- 
work. He has never had to do it. It 
simply isn’t in him. He talks a different 
language, eats a different menu, sleeps in 

different fashion, has a different god 
and follows a different ideal. He’s an 
odd stick, and I say it with all due sym- 
pathy and regard for a fine lot of Japanese 
people whom Ihave 
come to know in Japan. 

Add to this handicap 

re racial antipathy left 
over from the Russian- 
Japanese war, and we 
certainly have a Situa- 
tion—with a capital S. 

You can’t make any 
Russian believe in the 
first place that the Japa- 
nese won that war hfteen 
vears ago. What Japa- 
nese soldiers whipped 
was not Great Russia 
but one miserable half- 
drunken army at the 
end of 6000 miles of 
single-track railroad that 
didn’t givea hootwhether 
they fought or not. If 
they did fight it was 
because the Japanese 
were on the hill across 
the river shooting shells 
over among them and it 
was “kill or be killed.” 
Thousandsof them never 
knew what the war was 
about, anyhow. And 
even with Japan backed 
to a wall, fighting for 


her homes and firesides as the Japanese 
boys were, the belief exists all through the 
rank and file of the Russian people that 
if the war had gone on six months or a 
year more and Roosevelt had kept away 
from Portsmouth, Japan would have been 
whipped to a standstill. You can get 
out your histories and commentaries and 
try to argue this out. But that won’t 
alter what the Russian people believe in 
their semi-illiterate way. 
V ery LOC rd. 


*Twixt Devil and Japan Sea 


Up come the Japanese to help out the 
Czechs and what happens? Bad blood 
soon shows. The Siberian Russians 
tolerate the Japanese, first because they 
are one of thé Allies fghting a common 
enemy—Germany. Second, because they 
can not help themselves. 

But things wouldn’t have been so bad, 








Japanese troops are all along the Trans-Siberian railroad as far as Irkutsk. 


But the railroad is not reorganized 


at that, if the Japanese had deported 
themselves as the soldiers of Britain, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia or the United 
States deported themselves. But they 
did not. They did not because they 
could not. They were Japanese at the 
core and no amount of foreign uniforms 
and foreign rifles could change them. 
They brought their racial habits, culture 
and antipathies with them. And things 
didn’t go well—not a cent’s worth. 
Now one of the first racial character- 
istics of the Japanese when he gets out of 
his own country is to look on the rest of 
the world as Japan’s back yard. The 
average Japanese is brought up to under- 
stand that Japan is the center of the uni- 
verse and that all other countries revolve 
around Dai Nippon. It is provincialism 
of the worst and most malicious kind, 
mixed with a very great amount of racial 
conceit based on ignorance. In the at- 
tempt to keep the masses of Japan in 
control and submissive to the semi-divine 
monarchy, all sorts of clap-trap have been 
resorted to in training the minds of the 
young. And up into Siberia marched 
several thousand raw Japanese country 
boys all clothed in the same color and size 
uniform and carrying rifles, on the end of 
which were mighty business-like bayonets. 
I bunked with them for three months and 
I flatter myself I know something about 
their attitude toward Russia and the 
whole war. They had no interest in the 
war; half of them believed like their com- 
manders for a long time, that Germany 
was due to win anyhow; they were out of 
place up there in the ice and snow that 
hit Siberia along in the middle of October, 
and underneath their stoical exterior was 
a distaste of the whole business and a 
disposition to take it out on the Russian 
people. With this curious hodge-podge 
of likes and dislikes and antipathies and 
racial characteristics, they joined with the 
white races in trying to checkmate Ger- 
many with the Russians caught between 
the devil and the deep blue Japan sea. 
Well, Otani was made commander-in- 
chief. Just why that 
was done, diplomacy can 
probably explain better 
than a third-rate news- 
paperman who had bet- 
ter keep his mouth shut 
and swallow whole what 
the censor handed him. 
But Otani was made 
commander-in-chief, and 
the Japanese soldiers 
went into the field to aid 
the Czechs. What re- 
sulted can best be visual- 
ized by picking up a 
handful of sand. The 
sand as a_ handful is 
something you can see, 
feel and swallow. But 
open your hand and 
every single grain and 
particle of that sand sifts 
down to the ground by 
itself. And that is what 
took place with the Allied 
military machine in Si- 
beria. The Allied armies 
were up there, nominally 
under Otani, I believe. 
But the conglomeration 
of races was such that 
they couldn’t understand 
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Siberia, 


nor appreciate one another and they 
couldn't do team-work. ‘That is,not natu- 
rally and spontaneously, like the soldiersof 
France, Great Britain, Italy and America 
from Flanders to the ‘Alps. ‘There was a 
want of lubricating oil everywhere, the 
whole aggravated by the uncertainty of 
what the Russian people themselves 
might do if they once took it into their 
heads to turn anti-Ally and start some- 
thing. 
When the Japs got up there in sufficient 
force to saw wood, the Czechs already 
were holding the Trans-Siberian in pretty 
fair shape excepting at a few points 
where the Bolsheviki had broken through 
temporarily. jBut they were not numeri- 
cally strong and they were calling fran- 
tically for assistance. The Japanese came 
up—a pretty awed and scared bunch of 
boys at first who saluted everything in a 
uniform that they saw on the streets of 
Vladivostok. And as there was a par- 
ticularly aggravating lot of Bolsheviki in 
force just then along the Amur River 
(which I have likened to our St. Lawrence 
in its geographical position), the Japanese 
started northward to clean them up. 


The Coming of the Yanks 


It wasn’t much of a job—not as fighting 
went in the late war. It was mostly 
guerilla fighting done from trains. <A 
month saw most of it completed. And 
why not? The Japanese were well- 
equipped and trained, fighting a foe that 
was ignorant, disorganized, restive under 
discipline and yellow at heart. The Jap- 
anese lost some men and some of them 
suffered frightful mutilations, a_ fact 
which made them fanatical in vengeance. 
But they took the country and they 
occupied it. They acquired self- confidence 
and soon made the big Russians ‘‘walk 
turkey Their attitude was: “Well, 
you’ve got your great, overgrown, bully- 
ing country into a hell of a mess, haven’t 
you? Little Japan, that you always de- 
spised, has had to come up and fight your 
battles for you and straighten you out. 
Well, we'll straighten you out, all right, 
you big tea-drinking, bosch-eating lubbers 
—we’re in control here and if you want 
anything, come and see us.” 


The Czechs captured and executed these ringleaders of the Bolshevik movement. 
By the time the Yanks arrived 


the Japs to help the Czechs. 


with the Lid Off: 





Relatives at the prison portal.. Note the shrine 
with the holy statue re- 


moved by the Bolsheviki 
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Then came 


there were no Bolsheviki in sight 


William Dudley Pelley 1g 


<5 sidan emstetastenemecnell 


Bolshevik prisoners waiting for transportation, 


with the temperature forty degrees below 


The cocky y set five-foot soldiers, feel- 
ing their oats (or their rice) with the im- 
pertinence of small people who realize 
they are small, settled down among the 
Russians with all their bags and baggage 
like unwelcome relatives come to spend 
a visit of a year. 

The bad blood cropped out. It was 
impossible to help it, for human nature 
is human nature the world over. And 
there was all kinds of enmity coming to the 
surface in minor scrapes and bawls when 
the Yanks came up from the Philippines. 

Now the Yanks came up from the 
Philippines ostensibly to do America’s 
share in the intervention and whip the 
Bolsheviki. But by the time they got 
there, no Bolsheviki were in sight to 
whip. The Czechs had the situation well 
in hand as far as Omsk; it was away 
down in Samara and the Ukraine that 
they couldn’t hold back the Red Guards 
from sheer weight of numbers. We 
didn’t have the troops to send way down 
there into the back door of European 
Russia and Japan couldn’t send hers be- 
cause of the difficulties in transportation 
and supply—the Russian war situation 
reversed. So the Czechs had to sit on the 
ragged edge down there and do the best 
that they could—which, praise and all 
credit to them, they did and are doing 
to-day, principally using Fabian tactics. 
So the Yanks merely fed 3 in the chinks 
there in eastern Siberia and acted as a 
sort of court-plaster proposition in trying 
to heal the sore between the Japanese and 
the Russians. 


Two Important Factors 


And Washington and Tokio gave it out 
that “all was well.” 

So the Allied armies settled down to 
winter there in Siberia, the Japanese at 
odds with the Russian people, the Czechs 
holding the fort all along the Trans- 
Siberian with some help from the British 
and French and some tardy help from 
America in the shape of clothing, medi- 
cines and supplies, and the Yanks making 
themselves useful on general principles, 
keeping the Japanese ‘and the Russians 
sweet as far as possible and nobody know- 
ing what the plan was or the purpose of 
the whole affair and everybody giving it 
out that the Peace Conference would ex- 
plain and wind up everything. 





So far, so good. 

Then entered two other factors. 

One was the transportation problem; 
the other was the Siberian government 
set up by the Siberian Russians of the 
propertied class with headquarters prin- 
cipally wherever Ivanoff, the minister of 
war—who seemed to be the main show at 
the time—happened to have his private 
car. 

Of the two, the railroad problem was 
the biggest. The Root railroad mission 
had gone out to Siberia early in the war 
and under the supervision and jurisdic- 
tion of “Kerensky the Talker,” as the 
Russians call him, attempted to straighten 
out Russia’s railroad problem in the big, 
friendly, impersonal way of Uncle Sam, 
which seems eternally certain to get him 
misunderstood and “in wrong’? wherever 
he tries it. 


Japanese Suspicion 

The Railway Service men-—and a finer 
lot of men never walked this earth—only 
had time to unpack their baggage, find 
their quarters and hitch up their trousers 
after arriving on the job, when the sec- 
ond revolution came with the polite invi- 
tation from Trotsky to “get t’hell out.” 
When the Bolsheviki captured Vladivos- 
tok in the early part of the summer, 
most of these men spat out their quids in 
disgust, said “Oh, hell!” 


and drifted back to 
Japan. 
When the Bolsehviki 


were cleaned out in the 
early autumn and _ the 
Americans began to ar- 
rive from the Philippines, 
the Railway Service men 
gathered again in Vladi- 
vostok and Harbin, sup- 
posing now that they 
could get down to busi- 
ness and clear up the 
question of — Siberian 
transportation. ‘Then 
biff—they ran plumb 
against something they 
hadn’t reckoned with. 
That was Japanese sus- 
picion. 

The Japanese got it 
into their heads pronto 
that those Yankee rail- 
road men were up there 
to grab Siberia via the 
railroad and get some- 
thing that Japan wouldn’t have a share 
of. “Immediately all sorts of friction 
started between the railroad men and 
the Japanese commanders, big and little. 
A lot of the Japanese felt that they had 
been cheated out of something some- 
where because Russia hadn’t paid them 
a big indemnity at the close of the former 
war and they were determined that 
nothing like that was going to happen 
again. So politics ente red in and the rail- 
way service men sat round and twiddled 
their thumbs and flirted with the buxom 
Russian girls. I entertained scores of 
these men in my Y-car before the armis- 
tice was signed and I heard hundreds of 
anecdotes they related of the trouble they 
were having to carry out their work 
against Japanese and Russian skepticism 
until they had reached the point where 
they didn’t give a damn whether they 
helped Russia or not and they wanted to 


Trains fortified with sand-bags helped defeat the Bolsheviki. 
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go home and see a rattling old burlesque 
show or take the family out in the evening 
after work in the family Ford. Between 
Japanese suspicion and Russian ineth- 
ciency, they were as sorry and disgusted 
a lot of idle men as ever chawed tobacco 
and watched the clock. 

This dogged attitude of the Japanese 


was, and 1s, responsible for part of 


Siberia’s condition to-day. The Ameri- 
cans—who have the brains and the where- 
withal to straighten out the Trans- 
Siberian and help Siberia reorganize—are 
handicapped and checkmated by the 
provincial Japanese, who are so doggoned 
afraid that some other country will get 
something in Siberia that they won’t get, 
that through their commander-in-chief’s 
influence they can wet-blanket the whole 
development. The Americans I met 
would cheerfully have let the Japanese 
engineers go ahead and straighten out the 
railroad problem and the food distribu- 
tion problem and a score of other prob- 
lems devolving on the railroad system. 
But there comes in another deadlock. 
The Japanese haven’t the brains or the 
initiative or the wherewithal—not as the 
\mericans have. But more than this, 
granted that they have, the Russians 
themselves won’t stand for the Japs 
dominating their railroad, for then they 
will feel themselves at the tender mercies 
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Whoever controls 


the Trans-Siberian railroad controls Siberia 


of Dai Nippon. And scattered all about 
and over and through and under is the 
usual run of scavenger business men who 
are no more credit to Japan than they are 
to any other nation, who are clawing for 
concessions and privileges, getting them- 
selves and their country as much disliked 
as possible. 

Meanwhile, in the interior of the coun- 
try millions were starving because the 
railroad was only being used for military 
purposes, Washington and Tokio were 
vainly trying to come to some sort of an 
understanding, and the Red Cross and the 
Red Triangle were trying to get some 
action to alleviate the suffering, with the 
Czechs damning everybody because no- 
body came to their aid on the Ural front. 

It was some snarl of a situation and 
Ambassador Morris at Tokio was the 
most overworked man in the Far East. 
I saw him in Vladivostok and he looked as 


though he could go to bed, stay a hundred 
years and then not make up half his lost 
sleep. 

With things in this beautiful deadlock 

they stayed in that deadlock for several! 
months and are pretty much in that 
deadlock now (May) if letters I am get- 
ting from my friends out there are any 
indication of it—the only hopeful sign to 


remedy the situation was the growth of 


the central Siberian government at 
Omsk, which is the great city in the 
heart of the country as Kansas City is in 
the heart of the United States and the 
logical seat for any sort of government. 


Too Many Political Cooks 


The trouble with Russia in general is 
that most of her big men, men who could 
do something for their country and bring 
it back, have been stood up against a 
brick wall and shot. She is suffering from 
a want of big timber. But a handful 
of the lesser sticks gathered together at 
Omsk and set up some kind of a ministry 
and perfected an organization which 
might by a hundred-to-one shot even- 
tually run the country. I’m not going 
into the history of that government. The 
newspapers can supply that. Ministers 
came and ministers went, according to 
their command of cash or strength of 
nerve. There was some talk of making 
General Hovarth dictator 
until a nasty story got 
round that the. General 
had accepted a bribe of 
a million yen from ulterior 
Japanese business inter- 
ests to give the Japanese 
concessions to which 
they were not entitled. 
Somehow Hovarth lost 
caste. It is only confus- 
ing and bewildering to 
go into political details. 
Leave that for your 
specialist. This is a dis- 
sertation on the general 
situation as seen by a 
Yap Yank who dangled 
his feet out of the door 
of his Y-car and watched 
the by-play from that 
grand-stand seat. Any- 
how, after one vicissitude 
after another, the Omsk 
government gave signs 
of stability and, being 
more or less supported 
by all the Allied armies, it grew in power 
and prestige. 

And this, being the inside history of 
events up to date, a cursory history at 
best, we can rest a moment and draw some 
interesting observations. 


Too many cooks spoil any broth and 
Siberia at present is suffering from too 
many cooks. Moreover, most of the 
cooks, excepting the Czechs and the 
Americans, are suspicious of one another 
and watching each other like the pro- 
verbial mouse and cat. Japan is sitting 
on the lid, playing the dog in the manger 
for fear she will be cheated out of her pay 
for what she has done in the war—which 
to the average Japanese mind is a mighty. 
mighty effort—and determined that no 
single power shall get anything in Siberia 
to menace her trade or national safety. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Coming 
of Joy 


She Throws U, p the Blinds in 
a Darkened House 


By Camilla Kenyon 


Author of : Spanish Doubloons; Tuesday, etc. 
Illustrated by Laura Adams Armer 


O-DAY the little boy who was 
peering over the top of the gate 
had something i in his serious eyes 
quite different from the wistful- 
ness and hungry wonder about the world 
outside that looked from them on ordinary 
days. It was expectancy, such a solemn, 
awed rapture of expectancy as would only 
be possible to a little boy who had waited 
all his small life for something to happen 
and was now about to realize his longing. 

The gate at the end of the damp grav- 
eled path was the one opening in the long 
line of cypress hedge, which: had grown 
tall and prickly and forbidding as the 
thicket which enclosed the Sleeping 
Princess. There was the carriage gate, of 
course, but that had not been opened for 
so many years that vines and bushes had 
strayed from the untended beds and made 
a barricade across it. So all of the world 
that the little boy knew he saw over the 
top of this sagging wooden gate. By 
standing on the lower crossbar he could 
just rest his arms not too uncomfortably 
on its top rail. 

The Blair place was on the outskirts of 
a rather sleepy little town, and the road 
past it was not much used, so there were 
not many exciting happenings to reward 
the watcher for his long vigils. All the 
neighboring houses stood like the Blair 
house in large gardens, and somehow, to 
the little boy’s fancy, they seemed to be 
withdrawing themselves from him, not 
only behind their trees and hedges, but 
behind intangible barriers of respectability 
as well. He had felt for a long while, 
without in the least knowing how to put 
it into words, that he and his were in some 
strange, dark way separated and cut off 
from human kind. 

Very likely Grandmother Blair would 
have obje scted to the child’s standing: on 
he gate, exposed to the glare of an im- 
aginary publicity. But Grandmother 
Blair did not leave her room now. Aunt 
Agnes had found him on his watch-tower 
and by not ordering him down had tacitly 
made herself a party to his law-breaking. 
Aunt Agnes still worked a little among 
some roses which had resisted the en- 
croachments of the wilding shrubs and 


-the spreading shadow of the long un- 


trimmed evergreens. She among her roses 
and Hugo on his gate were accustomed 


now to smile at each 
other in an_under- 
standing way, under 
the blank eyes of the 
house front, where 
the windows had had 
their blinds pulled 
down ever since the 
little boy remem- 
bered. It wasa bleak 
and sober kind of 
smile, of course, with- 
out laughter in it or 
any gleam of merri- 
ment. It did not 
show Aunt Agnes’s 
dimple, which once 
upon a time used to 
deepen so alluringly 
in her soft cheek upon 
the least twinkle of 
amusement. But she 
was not amused now, 
naturally, and neither 
was Hugo, only each 
groped, as it were, for 
the human touch of 
the other in the deep 
shadow in which they 
both moved 

Beyond the arrival 
of the grocer and the 
butcher, the little | 
boy’s best hope hith- 
erto had been that 
some country wagon 
would come rattling 
by, the dingy harness flapping on the big, 
unkempt horses and a rancher on the seat 
who, while heshook the reinsover thenecks 
of the team, would turn his head to throw 
a glance of furtive curiosity at the boy. Or 
sometimes people on foot would stroll 
that way, and when they saw him they 
would whisper and stare over their shoul- 
ders in a fashion which somehow left him 
shrinking and afraid. Lately, there had 
arisen a_ brighter _ possibility—Hugo’s 
friend might pass. . called him his 
friend, the tall brown man who had been 
strolling by almost every day for the last 
few weeks. It had begun, this queer 
friendship, with the brown man’s giving 
the boy a glance which was kind without 
being curious, so that Hugo had wished 
he would look at him again. A day or two 





From the depths of the cab, like a butterfly from a chrysalis, 
came something bright and colorful 


later he had spoken. ‘Hello, youngster!” 
were the words that warmed Hugo’s heart. 
The little boy’s return “Hello” was de- 
livered with an incongruously polite and 
solemn air. It set the key of their future 
intercourse, which was on a high level of 
mutual courtesy. A remark about the 
weather—did Hugo think it favorable for 
crops’'—or a suggestion that the wind was 
about right to-day for kites, and the brown 
man had strolled on. But he managed 
to leave behind him, somehow, a warm 
assurance of good will and comradeship. 
Hugo never failed to be at the gate at the 
particular hour, marked by the slanting 
golden bars of sunlight, w hen the passing 
of the brown man might be hoped for. 
But this was not a day whereon some 
one of these things, or some other 
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nebulously novel, at best might be going to 
happen. It was a day when something 
vas going to happen, something so thrill- 
ing and astounding that as Hugo looked 

over the gate his face was pale and his eyes 
large and bright with the amazing thought 


of it. Someone was coming to see them, 
someone from that great bright outer 


world of marvel and miracle and splendor, 
someone whose very name was Joy! 
Hugo had heard it discussed over and 
over in his grandmother’s room, listening 
with all his ears until someone remem- 
bered to send him away. He had heard 
it discussed between his aunts Agnes and 
Miriam when they met in the dim hall- 
ways. He had heard it discussed in the 


A wistful little boy who felt that he and his were in some 
dark way cut off from human kind 


kitchen, where old Ellen, who had been 
with the Blairs for twenty years, was 
taken into consultation. It had come, 
this sudden stroke of fate, as a bolt from 
the blue into the midst of their strange, 
stagnant lives. Joy, this unknown cousin, 
this self-invited, unwished-for guest, had 
flung a bomb, in the shape of a letter, 
among them, disturbing their somber 
peace as with a shattering discharge. 

“T want to come,” she had written, 
partly because mother would like me 
to know you, partly because with her in 
South haces to looking after my sister 
and her new baby I am simply a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. I might have 
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tagged along with mother, of course, but 
didn’t because I wanted to go on at col- 
lege. But at the very beginning of the 
semester | caught cold, was in bed a week 
or two, and when I got up the doctors 
looked glum and talked about a mild ch- 
mate. it is perfectly ridiculous, for | am 
as strong as an ox and should bob up with 
ease from double pneumonia, let alone a 
silly little cold. ‘the supposedly serious 
complications, if they had only known it, 
were due to a good but deadly midnight 


feed in another girl’s room, which I 
couldn’t tell of without getting her in 
wrong with the authorities. Anyway, 


when I stopped to think it over, a trip to 
California or somewhere didn’t sound so 
bad. So I cabled 
mother and she cabled 
back, ‘California by all 
means. Ask Cousin 
Sarah to let you come 
to her.’ So lam asking, 
and unless you reject 
me by telegraph I shall 
be on my way soon 
after you receive this 
letter.” 

This was the aston- 
ishing, the unbelievable 
document which an in- 
credulous postman had 
delivered at the Blairs’ 
on a morning otherwise 
like other mornings, 
with nothing to mark 
it as the day of fate 
until the portent of the 
postman’s footsteps 
sounded on the grav- 
eled walk. Since then 
the silence of the house 
had given place to this 
continuous low hum of 
talk. Should she be 
received—could she be 
received? Wouldn’t 
the telegram she _ her- 
self suggested be the 
obvious method of de- 
liverance from this ex- 
traordinary and unwel- 
come visitation? 

It was old Sarah 
Blair herself who set- 
tled it, sitting there in 
her dim room with her 
slender yellow hands 
busy with their ever- 
lasting bit of lace—the 
same bit, Hugo sup- 
posed, for he had never 
seen her finish any of 
it. Indeed, in that 
room where time seemed 
to stand still one didn’t 
conceive of things as 
being finished or begun. They just went 
on, on— 

But her fingers paused in their hovering 
over the lace-pillow while she gave her 
verdict—which to any of that household 
was final as the Law of Sinai. 

“Joy Braithwaite’s mother—who is my 
own cousin and the nearest blood-tie left 
us in the world—shall never be able to say 
that her daughter asked hospitality of me 
and was refused. Let the girl carry back 
to her mother what tale she will; it won’t 
at least be that I shut out my own kin 
because I was afraid to face them.” 

Agnes and Miriam went away to con- 
sult about bed-rooms. They decided on 


the little east room where the apple 
boughs brushed the window ledge. The 
other room in the east wing was larger, 

but that was closed and darkened, never, 
never to see the sunlight again. But it 
came with a burst into the little room 
that was being made ready for Joy as 
Agnes threw up the creaking window sash. 
It had been a very pretty little room 
You could still see the pink rosebuds in 
the faded paper. Agnes rummaged in old 
presses for curtains, and she and Ellen did 
them up. Agnes hung them at the win- 
dows of the rosebud room—she remem- 
bered they used to call it that, years ago. 
She surprised herself in a dim enjoyment 
of it all, of the starchy freshness of the 
curtains, the whiteness of the linen scarf 
on the dresser, the very plumpness of the 
heart-shaped pincushion, covered with 
pink satin, which she had found laid away 
In tissue paper, and devoted to the adorn- 
ment of the rosebud room. It had been a 
valentine, that pincushion, trophy of a 
sentimental school-girl friendship. How 
the sweet foolishness of it all came back 
to her! Suddenly she saw hez own face 
in the mirror. There was the suspicion of 
a dimple showing in the cheek. It shocked 
her back into sobriety. 


ND now at last had come the day, the 

hour, when Joy was to arrive at the 
dreary old house that had known no joy at 
all for so very, very long. Hugo was at his 
post when the taxicab came rattling up the 
rutty road. It stopped—Hugo’s breath 
stopped with it—and the driver got down 
and opened the door. From the depths of 
the cab, like a butterfly from a chrysalis, 
came something bright and colorful and 
radiant. Less enchanted eyes than the 
little boy’s would have called it simply a 
young woman in a blue coat, with brown 
hair showing gleams of gold under a white 
hat. Her cheeks were very rosy and so 
were her lips, which were parted in a smile. 
You saw that her teeth were very sound 
and white, and felt instinctively that they 
would be much at home in the heart of a 
firm, crunchy, juicy apple. 

Having paid the cabman and smiled 
upon him with the warm impartiality of a 
sun whose business it is to shine, the blue 
and white vision turned breezily to Hugo, 
who had got down from the gate and 
opened it. 

“Why, hello, Sonny, I didn’t know there 
was a little boy!” 

“There 1s, 
soberly. 

The young lady had come inside the 
gate, which Hugo carefully closed behind 
her. She set down her traveling bag upon 
the gravel, and with both hands in her 
coat pockets stood looking down at Hugo. 

“What’s your name!” she demanded, 
with a kind of genial brusqueness, so that 
you thought of something tart and sweet 
and a bit prickly all at once, like goose- 
berries. 

“Hugo,” he announced, gazing solemn- 
eyed at the young lady. 

“Hugo what?” 

Hugo what? He had never once won- 
dered ‘Hugo what. He stood staring. 

“You’re not Hugo Blair, you know, be- 
cause how could you be?” argued the 
young lady. 

Hugo’s world shook under him. “But I 
must be Hugo Blair, because I live here.” 
he stammered, taking refuge in this basic 
truth. 


you see,” replied [Hugo 
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The Coming of Joy: 


The young lady opened her mouth to 
speak, then thought better of it. A puz- 
zle d frown puckered her smooth forehead. 

“Well!” she remarked ambiguously. She 
turned up the walk toward the house. 

“Oh, not there!” interposed Hugo. She 
was actually going up the steps to the 
front door. ‘‘We go round to the side, 
you know.” But at that moment the 
front door creakingly opened. The face of 
Aunt Agnes, a little flushed, appeared. 
Behind her Hugo glimpsed Aunt Miriam. 
She looked both stern and agitated. Hugo 
divined that it was Aunt Agnes who had 
opened the door and that Aunt Miriam 
had not wished her to do so. He himself 
had never before seen that door opened. 

Both sisters were dressed i in rusty black, 
vears out of date. Their hair was brushed 
back plainly and their faces had a faded, 
bloodless look. Their fine, straight feat- 
ures might have been modeled in wax. 

With a faint, difficult smile Agnes held 
out her hand. 

“This is—Joy?” 

And Joy took into her vigorous clasp 
first the small transparent hand of Agnes 
and then the thinner, somehow grimmer 
hand of Miriam. Feeling much as if she 
had been welcomed into a family vault 
by two spectres, she stepped across the 
threshold. 

Wordlessly the spectres beckoned her 
onward, and she found herself ascending 
shadowy stairs in their wake. She heard 
with relief the pattering of the little boy’s 
feet behind her. The queer little owl was 
at least indubitably alive. 

A door opened, and the two dim black 
figures ushered her into a room where, at 
the only window where a little light was 
admitted, someone sat with thin yellow 
hands busy with a lace pillow. To watch 
them was like watching the silent busy 
spinning of a spider in a place forsaken of 
all other life. 

“Mother,” said the thin murmur of 
Miriam, “this is Joy.” 


HE hands ceased to flutter. A tragic 

head, with heavy white hair coiled 
round it austerely, lifted itself. From be- 
neath heavy brows looked out dark eyes 
with a smouldering spark in them, like the 
last unquenched embers of a dying fire. 
Joy felt the somber glow of them upon 
her—upon the gay blue coat, the saucy 
white hat, the whole of her incongruous 
presence. 

“Joy?” said a deep old voice. “You 
have a fortunate name, my child. But 
you have brought it to a house where joy 
has long been a stranger. If you can make 
our ways yours, you are welcome.” Then 
followed inquiries, punctilious but  se- 
verely formal, for Joy’s mother and sister. 
She listened with a stern composure to 
Joy’s rather stumbling replies. Then: 

“My daughters have made ready for 
you, I believe. You may come to me to- 
morrow.” 

The dismissal came from the old lips 
with the effect of a royal mandate. It was 
extraordinary, the sense you got of power, 
of intense, concentrated life and purpose, 
dwelling in the aged, fragile, all but help- 
less igure. The two faded daughters hov- 
‘ring in the background seemed like 
hadows, mere waxen shells of women 
who little by little had had their lives 
drained away to feed this insatiable old 
weaver whose yellow hands wrought for- 
ever at their web in the corner of the 
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Their lives were drained away to fesd this insatiable old weaver whose yellow hands wrought 


forever at their web in a corner of the dusky room 


dusky room. Almost before Joy had 
turned away the slim old-ivory fingers 
were at their delicate task again, but she 
felt the eyes watching her until she was 
out of the door. 

Agnes took her to the rosebud room, 
pausing for an uncertain, fluttering mo- 
ment before she left her to herself. 

“T have tried to make it comfortable. 
We—we see no one. I am hardly sure of 
what the needs of—of a young girl like 
yourself will be. Perhaps you would like 
to go out into the garden before tea. You 
will find Hugo there. He is quite—quite 
a good child, I think.” 

Shadow-like, Agnes disappeared. Left 
alone, Joy took off her white hat and flung 
in on the bed. Then with her hands in her 
coat pockets she stood staring about, at 
the faded rosebud paper, the worn carpet, 
the beautiful old mahogany furniture. 
But she was not thinking of them par- 
ticularly. She was thinking of the whole 
extraordinary household—of this mauso- 
leum inhabited by ghosts. 

She paced up and down the room. “I 
seem to remember mother’s speaking of 
something queer, something she didn’t 


Pai 1in exactly, in cor nnection with Cousin 

Sarah,” she reflected. ‘Said she under- 
jaa Sarah had never got over the shock 
of it, or something like that. ‘For such 
pride to be broken!’ I recall hearing her 
say. And that little Hugo, who doesn’t 
know his other name—where does he 
come in? Two daughters—there should 
be three, shouldn’t there?” 


HE went to the window and stood 

looking out. The green boughs of the 
apple tree moved and murmured softly. 
Below was the lovely old garden, the 
lovelier for the long neglect which had 
allowed it to revert to a blossomy, briery, 
fragrant wilderness. The breath of it 
cooled the girl’s flushed face. 

Slowly she began to take it all in, to find 
her bearings. Through the gloom of wind- 
ing passage-ways her thoughts groped 
their way back to the still, austere figure 
with the eternally weaving fingers, sitting 
alone there in the dim room. What were 
they weaving—really that bit of lace, or 
the pall of shadows that lay over this 
house? Perhaps after all old Sarah Blair’s 
pride had not been broken but had only 
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turned bitter and acrid in her bosom, and 
that was why she sat, day after day, send- 
ing out from her slender yellow finger-tips 
the poisonous emanations of her rage 
against fate. 

Joy snatched her hat from the bed. She 
was trembling—a desperate impulse of 
flight possessed her. 

“T can’t stand it!”’ she exclaimed under 
her breath. ‘I should be like the others 
in a little while if I stayed!” 

And then from beneath her window 
sweetly shrill child’s voice arose: 





Both Hugo and Allen Grant looked expectantly at Joy. 
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from her unwonted réle of hostess. As a 
counterpoise to all this and to Joy’s own 
healthy rebellion against the gloom of her 
surroundings there was only Hugo—Hugo, 
whose adoration, whose wonder at the 
miracle of her coming, whose unquestion- 
ing faith that because of it life henceforth 
was to be gloriously different, stared at 
her out of his worshipping eyes. Even 
the arrival of the trunks, with the attend- 
ant excitement of opening doors, strange, 
clumping footsteps in the halls, rough 
voices talking out loud regardless of the 


She was aware of a dim wonder 


that both pairs of eyes should be so exactly alike 


“4 Spanish cavalier stood in his retreat 
And on his guitar played a tune, dear . 


” 


It was Hugo, waiting for her to come 
down into the garden. 


EXT morning with an amount of 

bustle and noise which seemed a 
sacrilege in the funereal silence of the 
house Joy’s trunks arrived. Until the 
very moment of their being carried up- 
stairs by the expressmen she had hardly 
known whether or not she was going to 
stay. Twenty half-framed excuses for 
suddenly cutting short her visit and de- 
parting had been floating in her mind, 
and an uneasy instinct told her that she 
might if she liked make use of the flim- 
siest of them without risk of disappoint- 
ing or offending those whose guest she 
was. Even Agnes, in whose frightened, 
fluttering ways you perceived an intent 
of kindness, an anxious wish to impart 
some tinge of welcoming warmth to the 
bleakness of the atmosphere, would cer- 
tainly find it tranquilizing to be released 





fact that no one ever did so in the house, 
was to him an event great in itself, and 
greater still in its promise of impending 
change. Could she rob this forlorn little 
life of all this new-found bliss and won- 


der? Could she face the blankness of 
desolation which would replace the 
solemn ecstacy of his gaze? Well, she 


couldn’t, she discovered, when she found 
herself with the trunks deposited in her 
room and the expressmen gone with no 
orders to return. The sublimity of Hugo’s 
faith had been too much for her. 

Joy unpacked her trunks! and disposed 
their contents in the wardrobes and 
presses of the rosebud room. She had 
pulled the curtains back and thrown the 
windows wide, and the morning sunlight 
was streaming in over the faded daintiness 
of rugs and hangings. She whistled as she 
worked, with a sweet, blackbird shrill- 
ness, and the sound of her own’ gay music 
in her ears kept her from hearing a timid 
rap at the door until it had been twice 
repeated. She broke off to call “Come in!” 


in a brisk and breezy voice, being im- 
peded by a lapful of finery from getting 
up to open the door. It was opened softly 
from outside, and Agnes slipped in and 
closed it after her. 

Joy gave her a warm smile. Except 
little Hugo, Agnes was much the most 
human person about the place. She had 
been very pretty—would be pretty still, 
if she were dressed in something not abso- 
lutely antediluvian, had her hair done 
decently, and above all should lose that 
scared, pinched, creepy look as if she 
were expecting to see a ghost round every 
corner. 

“Come in!” said the girl. “Can you 
find a chair? Just dump my things off 
one—I see I’ve piled them everywhere.” 

“Oh—I think I sha’n’t sit down!” pro- 
tested the otherin her fluttering way. “I— 
what lovely things!” Her vague gaze had 
been caught by the heap of sheer em- 
broidered and lace-trimmed garments 
with which Joy’s lap was filled as she sat 
in a low chair laying them away in a 
drawer. In a fascinated, half-frightened 
way Agnes came slowly across the room. 
The dainty fripperies seemed to draw her 
against her will, as though they had been 
so many shimmering serpents and she a 
little stricken rabbit. 


ITH a careless hand Joy tossed aside 

the clothes that littered a nearby 

chair. “Come and sit down,” she urged. 

“No, no—I can’t, I must not!” You 

saw that the little faded spinster had 

caught herself up suddenly on the brink 

of yielding to a great temptation. “No, 

you make me forget what I had just 

looked in to—to speak about.” She was 
more scared and fluttering than ever. 

“Well?” demanded the girl rather 
brusquely. It was trying, really, to have 
people dodge away from you as if they 
thought you were trying to eat them. 

“My dear, you must pardon me, but 
outside in the hall—I could hear you 
whistling, you know!” You saw that 
Agnes expected the enormity of this to 
be self-evident. 

“Well, and why not?” the girl chal- 
lenged her. “The fact is, Cousin Agnes, 
this house is so—so tombishly quiet that 
if I’ didn’t make some sort of uproar in 
self-defense I suppose pretty soon I’d be 
creeping about on tiptoe and starting at a 
whisper—” as you do had been on the tip 
of her tongue, but she repressed 1 it in time. 

“If the house is quiet Agnes had 

taken on a sort of spectral dignity—“‘it is 

because my mother feels—that is, we all 
feel—the propriety of having it so. It is 
true that Hugo sometimes sings in the 
garden—I am “perhaps to blame for hav- 
ing taught him myself—but he under- 
stands that it must be only in the garden, 
and well away from my mother’s windows. 
My mother, of course, never leaves her 
room, and whether any such—such as- 
tonishing thing as a noise of whistling in 
the house could have been heard there, I 
don’t know. I think not, or my mother 
would have rung—But you see, of course, 
why I had to rap and mention it to you, 
Joy.” 

“No, I don’t,” Joy asserted. She had 
risen and stood facing her cousin. She 
was wearing a skirt of gay stripes and a 
white waist whose open V showed the 
firm, round throat tanned to a warm 
cream. Youth and vitality radiated from 

(Continued on page 54) 

















“Only horses and fools work,” I said 


HEN I was 

fourteen years 

of age I was 

toiling more 

than twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year. [ lived sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere 
of back-breaking work. It 
smothered me; I hated it; 
and I formed for myself a 
creed. Thatcreed was Rest. 
My father had died years 
before, warped by labor and 


in debt. 


subject he could discuss with any 
enthusiasm. My mother had not 
lasted as long as he, and I found 
myself in the custody of an uncle 
with seven children of his own, 
living in a two-story, ramshackle 
house which was surrounded by a 
quarter-section of wheat in sum- 
mer and by wind-blown plowing 
during the rest of the time when 
the snow was not covering the 
ground. The grain grew right up 
to the front door; they had even 
begrudged the space which a porch 
would have taken from the field. 
In that household Satan found 
no mischief for idle hands to do; 
or if he found it, sought for those 
hands in vain. Two hours before 
breakfast we woke up the stock 
and, with brief pauses to stoke 
up, we literally humped ourselves 
from that time until an hour after 
supper. Then, as we reeled to 
bed, we could always hear my 
uncle planning the morrow’s toil. 
All about us others were doing 
the same thing, and of those |the 
great majority were Scandina- 
vians, who seemed to take to it as 
naturally and to grow as fat on it 
as the horses which they drove 
before their ploughs and harvest- 
ers. These neighbors made a firm 
impression on my youthful mind, 
and out of that impression came 
my first philosophy of life. I told 
myself, one day, “Only Swedes, 
horses, and fools work; the first 


t. He had fought grasshoppers 
and chinch bugs with a mortgage shark 
as referee, until Hard Luck was the only 
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because they like it, the second because 
they have to, and the last because they 
haven’t any better sense.” 





I had halted, attracted by the picture; now I read the name. 
Mystery was here, and some occult suggestioa that thrilled me 





If you have suffered the 
physical pain of hard toil, 
the dreariness of unremit- 
ting toil, the hopelessness of 
daily toil year after year 
when you were young, you 
will probably understand 
the sardonic pleasure I got 
out of chewing over that 
creed; until one day, when 
my uncle had given me a 
good sound thrashing for 
having stolen an_ hour’s 
delicious rest in the hay- 


field, I made up my mind to act on its 
simple tenets and to quit being a fool. 
The next night I ran away—not from 


home; my uncle’s bleak shack 
wasn’t home even to himself and 
his own. I left that house with- 
out one backward look and walked 
to the nearest town. Being in 
deadly terror of seizure at the 
hands of the local constable I 
never stopped there, but climbed 
into an empty box-car down by 
thedingy little depot and remained 
crouching in shivering silence until 
the engine coupled on. 

Thus I reached Omaha in the 
warm dawn of a prairie summer 
morning and set forth upon my 
search for a life of ease. From 
that hot forenoon until to-day I 
have continued traveling onward 
in this same search. More than 
twenty years. When you have 
read my story through, and have 
seen the things I did, together 
with the pay I got out of it all, I 
will leave it to you whether I ever 
came within seeing distance of 
my Grail. 


CAN see myself now as I was 

then—a lanky boy with ragged 
sun-bleached hair and tanned face. 
My eyes were blue and large; they 
must have been unusually big that 
hot morning as I picked my way 
across the maze of tracks in the 
railroad yards, dodging the switch 
engines which were clattering back 
and forth on all sides. I wore 
my best clothes—jean breeches, 
a made-over coat and a pair of 
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congress shoes, and in one pocket of 
those jeans I had sixty cents, the savings 

half year, garnered the Lord knows 
where. ‘The long rows of shabby wooden 
buildings had a hostile look and the rattle 
of wheels together with the shrieking of 
the six o'clock whistles rather appalled 
me as I plunged into this wilderness of 
roaring streets—that ts the way Omaha 
still impresses my memory! 

But I wasn’t going to turn my back. 
No trepidation could make me hesitate. 
I found a little bakery, where I spent my 
dime for a dozen doughnuts, and devour- 
ing these, I went on whither my feet 
might lead me, without the slightest idea 
what streets I was traveling, but firm in 
the faith that somewhere ahead of me I 
was going to find my chance—my chance 
to get a living without sweat! 

I walked many blocks that morning 
and my feet grew hot. I remember two 
incidents: one, a trio of hard-faced little 
bootblacks about my own age but looking 
to me very sophisticated and terrible, who 
called out from an alleyway, and when I 
set off without answering, came running 
after me. To this day I have an idea that 
they, too, were looking for easy money, 
but they never got a chance at my “four 
bits.” I was too fleet for them. The 
other was a big policeman, my first vision 
of blue and brass and brawn. His eyes 
glanced down on me from what seemed a 
far height, and I shuddered as he started 
to speak, for those eyes were cold with 
power and he fairly clanked as he turned 
toward me. But a woman stepped up to 
him at that moment and touched his 
elbow, asking him some question, and be- 
fore he got through with her I was out of 
his sight. I have had many dealings of 
one kind and another with policemen since 
that morning, some of which have been 
decidedly ticklish affairs and some very 
business-like, but I’ve never entirely got- 
ten over that first impression of rock-like, 
merciless power. Perhaps I never will. 

Noon passed, and by early afternoon I 
must have covered about half of Omaha, 
without having seen the faintest indica- 
tion of an “opening” whereby a lanky 
half-grown boy could get on in this world 
without bending his lean back. I reached 
a quiet side street, one of those thorough- 
fares which used to be in a residence sec- 
tion but are beginning to change toward 
small business—a street whose houses 
were placarded with announcements of 
Rooms to Let, Phrenologists, Ladies’ Hair 
Shampooed, Massage and Board by the 
Week. And here I found a large, square 
canvas sign. 

It was framed by wood and nailed to 
a front balustrade, and upon it was 
painted a huge hand, palm out, fingers 
spread—a hand criss-crossed by many lines 
and marked by several prominent swell- 
ings. The top of this remarkable sign was 
emblazoned thus in red: 


PROFESSOR ZOROAK 


I had halted, attracted by the picture; 
now I read the name, and its strangeness 
somehow appealed to me. Mystery was 
here, and some occult suggestion which 
thrilled me with mingled longing and fear, 
such as I used to feel at sight of a crippled 
negro who lived in the river bottom near 
the farm and charmed away rheumatism. 
[ glanced up at the door and wondered 
what Professor Zoroak was like. 

Then I looked at the sign again and I 
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saw, below the outspread hand, a number 
of announcements, among which I recall 
these fragments: 


HE READS YOUR FUTURE AS AN 
OPEN BOOK 


That got me. I can see it now in siza- 
able capitals—the promise of the thing 
which I had come to seek. It was followed 
by others: 


HE CAN SMOOTH OUT ALL YOUR DOUBTS 
AND DIFFICULTIES 
SEVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON 
HE GETS MESSAGES FROM THE UNSEEN 
WORLD 
THIS MARVELOUS PALMIST AND 
CLAIRVOYANT 
LEARNED DISCIPLE OF THE HINDU 
MAHATMAS 
GREATEST OF SEERS WHOSE MISSION IS 
TO DO GOOD ON EARTH 
HAS READ THE PALMS OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST MEN 
LIFE’S PROBLEMS SOLVED 
READINGS ONE DOLLAR. ‘SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


I stood there on the wooden sidewalk 
transfixed. I read those statements from 
the beginning to the end; once, twice and 
then again. Heretofore my scanty school- 
ing had been to me as so many brief 
winter-time recesses from the labor of the 
farm; but now I thanked my lucky stars 
for the learning which enabled me to see 
my road to salvation. 

“Life’s Problems Solved.” I repeated 
those words and then, alas! I took thought 
concerning the statement just below that 
golden promise. Readings One Dollar. 
And I had but fifty cents. Sadly I turned 
away and walked slowly up the sidewalk 
fingering that four-bit piece. I suppose 
desperation must have come to me out of 
that first morning in a strange city, for I 
had not gone far before I stopped; yee 
retraced my steps. I never paused, 
passed the square sign and climbed a 
stairs, my sweating hand clutching that 
coin in my pocket, my heart beating 
swiftly with a great determination. A 
card on the street door bade all to enter, 
and I went onin. I had a plan, and it had 
made me as grim as if it had included the 
sandbagging of Professor Zoroak; it was 
my first attempt at getting the best of a 
fellow-being. 

I passed into a little room and found 
myself alone with three plain wooden 
chairs and a marble-topped center table; 
on the walls were several huge pictures, 
very much like that on the sign outside, 
but each of these hands was labeled with 
the name of some celebrity together with 
the statement that the Professor had in- 
terpreted its lines for the owner. In 
silence I stood, glancing from the charted 
palm of the mighty John L. Sullivan to 
that of Sarah Bernhardt, and my knees 
were shaking under me—not with fear, 
it was the nervousness of desperation. 

I know now of course that the Professor 
was employing this interval to study me 
through the peephole in his door, and I 
have often wondered what he thought of 
the big-eyed, wind-tanned boy with the 
dusty shoes and the ragged, sun-bleached 
hair. Whatever it was, he evidently de- 
cided that I was worth trimming—indeed, 
I never knew him to pass up anyone—and 
presently he confronted me: a tall impos- 
ing figure, clad from his gleaming shoes to 


his stove-pipe hat—which he must have 
donned for the occasion—in somber black. 
In startling contrast to that shade and 
making his appearance more funereal, 
were his starched shirt-front, his long 
white beard and snowy locks. In spite of 
his awesome appearance as he stood there 
regarding me, there was a certain benevo- 
lence in his aspect which came in part 
from his eyes. He had what I would call 
an open face, and it seemed to repeat the 
statement on his sign that his mission 
was to do good on earth. 

“What is it you wish?” He spoke in a 
deep voice, very slowly, and there was 
something in his manner which imme- 
diately clinched my belief in him. I told 
him I had come to have my future read 
and my life’s problems solved for me. I 
was trembling at the time; he may have 
taken it for reverence; it was the knowl- 
edge of the fraud which I was about to 

erpetrate. I felt as if his eyes must be 
te through the fabric of my jeans, 
through the fingers of my hand until they 
beheld that miserable fifty-cent piece. 
However, he bowed his head and made a 
gesture for me to enter his sanctum; yet 
this evidence of human fallibility on his 
part never made me lose faith by one jot 
as I stumbled into the room. 

It was as dim as the one which I had left 
and smelled abominably of stale tobacco. 
As I took a chair, to which he pointed in 
silence, he seated himself across a marble- 
topped table from me, and now a whiff of 
whiskey mingled with the other odor. 
Above us hung a bespangled old-fashioned 
chandelier, and there were heavy portiére 
curtains against the window. These 
things gave the place an atmosphere of 
mystery to me. 

“You wish to have your future read and 
your problems solved?” The Professor 
was opening a drawer on his side of the 
table as he repeated the words slow lye 
managed to whisper ‘ “Yes, sir,” as 
brought forth a piece of paper and a 
envelope. 

“Now,” he handed me the paper, “write 
your name on this and three questions 
under it.” 

It did not take me long. “Place it in 
this,” he bade me, and held the envelope 
toward me, concealing most of it in his 
hand. 

And then, as completely enthralled as a 
young heathen watching a medicine man 
perform a savage rite, I stared at him 
while he touched a match to the whole 
affair. I saw him burn that envelope 
before my very eyes! The last ashes 
fluttered to the marble table top. The 
Professor raised his eyes. 

“William Mason,” he said slowly. 


HAD been bending forward; now I fell 
back in my chair, limp. Impressed! My 
mouth flew open and my eyes all but 
dropped out of my head. 
“You have not asked three questions. 
There was only one.” 

His voice was deep, accusing, and I saw 
his eyes fixed on mine. I was barely able 
to gasp out as an excuse for my behavior 
that one thing was all I wanted to know. 

““How—can—I—get —along —without 
—I—got—to—work.” He left aninterval 
between each word and the next, repeat- 
ing them just as I had set them down. 

“Yessir,” I whispered. 

“Give me your hand.” I extended it; 
he pulled it to the center of the table, 
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As completely enthralled as a young heathen watching a medicine man perform a savage rite, I stared at him while he burned 
that envelope before my very eyes 


gazed down at my calloused palm and 
spoke in a monotonous voice: 

“You are gifted with great capabilities. 
You were not made for work. Your life- 
line shows many years before you, and 
some day you are going to inherit money 
in large sums.” Then, releasing his hold 
on my palm and in a different tone, very 
brisk and business-like, ‘A dollar please.” 

I came back to earth with a bump. The 
problems of existence had risen up and 
slapped me in the face again. And, while 
[ told him haltingly that I had only a 
half dollar to my name, hastening to add 
that as long as I had asked only one ques- 
tion I thought it would be enough, I real- 
ized that he had never answered that 
query at all. I was as badly off as ever. 
Then, when I saw my lonely ‘‘four-bit” 
piece lying there on the table before him, 
something—perhaps it was the same des- 
peration which had enabled me to enter 
the place—made me appeal to him. With 
tears in my eyes, “I wanta know,” I 


pleaded, “I got to know! It’s all the 


money I had and I don’t know anybody 
in this whole town.” 

He sat there motionless, without even 
winking; the expression of his face never 
changed, but once, when I began, there 
was a queer light in his eyes, and when | 
finished he seemed to be looking harder 
at me. 

“Where did you come from?” he asked 
abruptly. 

I told him swiftly all about myself, and 
occasionally he interrupted with a ques- 
tion which prompted further disclosures. 
In three minutes he had the history of my 
voung life, and I doubt not he took par- 
ticular note of my combination of big 
innocent eyes and a determination to get 
along without honest toil. 


. IVE me your hand again,” he said 


solemnly, and he bent his eyes on 
those callouses. “Yes. It is well. All- 
seeing powers have brought you here to 


me at this time. You were not made to 
toil. You are one of them that should 
allow their powers to be properly guided 
in order that you may attain your sphere. 
And [I will help you according to your 
destiny. Ah, yes! I see the day ahead 
when you too may learn to read the palms 
of your fellow men and foresee their future 
for them. For I am going to take you as 
my pupil and you shall be given some of 
this marvelous power which I possess.” 

I started to interrupt with the state- 
ment that I was but a common mortal. 

He cleared his throat loudly: “It ain’t 
alway s the case that persons can see their 
own abilities. I am a great medium, the 
seventh son descended from a seventh son. 
My power is so strong in me that I can 
transplant some of it into others at my 
will.” 

As abruptly as they had before, his tone 
and manner changed. “I’m going to let 
you sleep in this office where you will be 
soaking in the atmosphere of my power; 
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and I’m going to give you fifty cents a 
day. You’re to sweep out the place every 
morning before the clients come, and 
you'll peddle my hand-bills round town. 
I have many clients, but it is ordained 
that more must come to me, and you shall 
be the instrument.” 

I took him up. I believed every word 
that he had said. And that afternoon 
he advanced me fifty cents—my original 

“four-bit”’ piece—with the injunction 
that I spend half of it for a hair cut. 
Bright and early the next morning 
started distributing the literature of Pro- 
fessor Zoroak on Omaha’s_ residence 
streets. 

That first day I must have presented a 
picture similar to that 
of the messenger boy 
reading a Diamond 
Dick novel while on 
his way to deliver a 
telegram. For as I 
walked it was impossi- 
ble for me to keep from 
reading those long, 
colored hand-bills on 
which were recounted 
the ‘marvelous things 
which my master could 
do. Heal the _ sick; 
patch up lovers’ quar- 
rels; foretell the future; 
guide moneyed men to 
safe and lucrative in- 
vestments. No one— 
so said these bills— 
should ever make an 
investment or business 
change without con- 
sulting “The World’s 
Most Marvelous Me- 
dium.” I thought how 
fortunate the jpeople 
were to have this 
great man in their midst. I pondered over 
my own marvelous luck which had 
brought me to his door. 


OU know what Barnum said. After 

more than twenty years’ experience 
in trimming them, I think his estimate is 
conservative. Sometimes, before I went 
forth in the morning, the advance guard 
would begin to arrive in the anteroom, 
and often I returned in the afternoon to 
find a group of late ones awaiting the 
Professor. Within two weeks he had 
bought himself a new high hat and had 
taken sleeping quarters in Omaha’s 
largest hotel. 

Between the close of business and the 
hour when he went to bed, he used to 
spend most of his time there in the office. 
At the bottom of his heart he was a genial 
old rascal, as fond of talking as he was of 
his toddies, and he was too canny to in- 
dulge promiscuously in either where there 
might be hostile ears and eyes. 

These evenings were a great delight to 
both of us. Promptly with the departure 
of the last client he would seat himself in 
his sanctum with the proper ingredients on 
the marble-topped table and with me on 
the other side. By the time he had mixed 
the second glass he would begin to tell me 
of the good he had done that day; and 
when he had absorbed two more he 
would grow eloquent on the subject of his 
own powers. He told me of great psychics 
and famous mystics whom he had met in 
his travels—seers, enigmas and hypno- 
tists; but he never failed to remind me 
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that of all he was most powerful. To 
which I readily agreed; and my belief at 
these times, fervent as it was, Was no 
more genuine than his own. It is curious, 
the way he used to fortify them both as he 
went on, by citing cases where his prophe- 
cies had come true. You see, this peering 
into the future is a case of guessing right 
or guessing wrong—a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion anyhow, and he couldn’t help hitting 
the nail on the head sometimes. But I 
didn’t stop to figure it out that way; and 
if | had, his own conviction would have 
been enough to wipe all doubts away. So 
my faith grew. 

‘It grew in spite of the wisdom which I 
was assimil: iting on the streets; in spite of 





She seemed to me to fill the room with her terrifying presence. 
man,” she said, as I stared desperately at the freckles on the back of 
her hand, 


little things which I saw and heard in the 
office coming back from my bill distribut- 
ing; in spite of several slips on his part 
when he had become a little over-mellow 
and alluded to his clients in uncompli- 
mentary terms; for I didn’t know the 
meaning of the word “sucker” at that 
time, and to my young ears 
Eight” was some sort of a cabalistic 
numeral. With the kind of human be- 
ing designated by these symbols I was 
destined to become more than familiar. 

However, I was soon to receive a dread- 
ful shock. One night my guiding star 
went out. I sat alone in the office that 
evening until a late hour, scared by the 
dim light and the silent room whose most 
ordinary objects had suggestions of the 
supernatural for me; the pictures of those 
famous palms, the crystal globe which 
the Professor had recently lugged out of 
his trunk and placed on the center-table, 
the very portiéres casting deep shadows 
on the wall. Until, when I was about to 
go to bed, there came a terrific racket on 
the ste ps and my master lurched in, de- 
cidedly the worse for wear. 

In language which would have made a 
mule-driver blush with shame for his 
scanty vocabulary, he gave me to under- 
stand that he wasn’t in shape to get to the 
hotel by himself, that he didn’t intend 
entrusting his safety to the tender mercies 
of an Omaha hackman, and that he 
wanted me to get him to a couch, which I 
managed todo with a good deal of difficulty, 
and, having seen him wreck his stovepipe 
hat during the process, retired myself. 


“See here, young 


“I came here to have my hand read, not held” 


“Thirty- 


The sun arose the next morning, but 
Professor Zoroak did not, and the recep- 
tion room began to fill with anxious 
clients seeking the advice of the sage 
whose snoring reached them through the 
inner door. 

I had no heart to go forth at my bill 
distributing, but hung round the place, 
aghast at the thing that had happened, 
fearful of what was yet to come, curious 
to see it when it would take place. I 
entered the anteroom for the third or 
fourth time to find all the chairs occupied. 
I remember several of that crowd: a fat 
woman with double chin and a great deal 
of disorderly, copper-colored hair, who 
wore a princess style purple dress; a bald 
little man with a big 
wart on his_ cheek, 
whose clothes were 
dusty with flour; a tall 
lean-faced woman with 
a Roman nose; and an- 
other in black next to 
her who had the begin- 
nings of a moustache 
on her upper lip. All 
of them seemed to be 
sitting as far away 
from one another as 
possible, no one saying 
a word but every one 
looking hard at that 
inner door. I was about 
to dodge out again 
when the Roman-nosed 
woman hailed me: 

“Young man”—I re- 
member now how tight 
she held her lips—‘“‘you 
go right into that 
room and tell Profes- 
sor Zoroak we been 
waitin’ here for more’n 
an hour.” 

In fear and trembling I obeyed, and 
when I closed the door behind me I heard 
her saying to her neighbor with the mous- 
tache, ““Don’t tell me; I know he’s there 
—asleep. I got ears.” 

That made me desperate and I shook 
the Professor until he was thoroughly 
awake; then silenced his language by tell- 
ing him of the crowd in the anteroom. 
At last he understood. 

“Tell them,” he said slowly and with an 
impressiveness which endured in spite of 
a groan or two, “that Professor Zoroak is 
working on a very difficult case and will 
be unable to see anyone to-day.” 

When I re-entered the anteroom every 
eye was on me, and hostile; and yet when 
I repeated that message, word for word, 
they all rose as one person and filed out 
in silence, visibly impressed! 


i pine evening when he had sufficiently 
revived to take a little nourishment 
in the shape of soup and toddies, the 
Professor spoke of what had happened. 

“My work,” he said, “is very difficult 
and trying on the nerves. My psychic 
being sometimes gets over-stimulated 
through my great exertions, William, and 
this was the case last night.” 

I sat tight, half-believing because I 
wanted to believe. 

“Now, William,” he went on, “I can 
see that the time has come when you are 
sufficiently developed to take care of my 
clients for me when I am indisposed.” 

I thought that passing hand-bills was a 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Problems of the Peace Table 


A Primer of Simple Facts for Thinking Peofle 


N the final draft of the cove- 
nant of the League of 
Nations, one item of vital 
importance is omitted, ex- 
cept in implication. I refer to 
the lack of provision for the com- 
plete removal from the domain 
of International Law of the as- 
sumed “Right of Conquest,” the annexa- 
tion of peoples and territories by force 
of arms, regardless of their “interests or 
wishes.” True, the spirit of the accepted 
covenant opposes the exercise of this so- 
called “right,” but the letter of the agree- 
ment fails to touch the matter unless it be 
in the reference of the preamble to “the 
firm establishment of the understanding 
of International Law as the actual rule of 
conduct among governments.” — Inter- 
national Law, however, has never yet 
clearly condemned aggressive warfare 
nor its resultant “Right of Conquest.” 

Neither critics of the League nor its 
advocates seem to have noticed the omis- 
sion to which I refer, much less to have 
laid any stress upon it. Yet the President 
early insisted on its prime importance. 
In his four imperatives of February 11, 
1918, he says: ‘Peoples and provinces 
are not to be bartered about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
chattels or pawns in a game, even the 
great game, now forever discredited, of 
the balance of power.” 

Mr. Wilson’s four original demands, so 
admirably clear, have been described as 
“principles of which the fourteen condi- 
tions stated on January 8th and accepted 
by the nations of Europe, might be re- 
garded as applications.”” In the latter 
pronouncement, instead of general propo- 
sitions he specifies certain concrete cases 
in particular, the evacuation and restora- 
tion of Belgium, France, Roumania and 
Serbia are imperatively demanded. Re- 
ferring to the liberation of Belgium, 
President Wilson says: ‘No other single 
act will serve as this will to restore con- 
fidence among the nations in the laws 
they have themselves set. .without 
this healing act, the whole structure and 
validity of international law is forever 
impaired.” 

Such a conception of international 
righteousness is not new in history, how- 
ever foreign to traditional practice. In 
his volume on “Eternal Peace” Immanuel 
Kant (whose name and phraseology have 
been held in the highest reverence in Ger- 
many, however little the national regard 
for his teachings) uses these words: 
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VII. The Right of Conquest 
and the League of Nations 








A state is not a possession or a patrimony 
like the soil on which it has its seat. It is 
a human society subject to the authority 
and disposition of none but itself. Since, 
like a stem, it has its own roots, to incor- 
porate it as a graft into another state is to 
take away its existence as a moral purpose 
and to make of it a thing. This contra- 
dicts the idea of the original compact, 
without which no authority over a people 
can be conceived. Everybody knows into 
what danger, even in the most recent 
times, the supposed right of thus acquiring 
states has brought Europe. . This 
has been looked upon in part as a new kind 
of industry, a way of making oneself power- 
ful through family connections without 
putting forth personal effort, in part also 
as a way of extending one’s landed pos- 
sessions. 
A similar point of view has been kept 
steadily before the public eye. In the 
Minimum Programme (1915) of the “‘Or- 


mirable 


ganization Centrale pour la Paix 
Durable,” an international body 
with centers at both The Hague 
and Berne, the first article read 
as follows: 


No annexation or transfer of ter- 
ritory shall be made contrary to the 
interests and wishes of the popula- 

tion concerned. When possible their con- 
sent shall be obtained by plebiscite or 
otherwise. 


In my own report to this body through 
the chairman of the special committee, 
Baron Theodor Adelsward of Sweden, | 
ventured to expand the principle as 
follows: 


No right of conquest shall be recognized. 

No annexation or transfer of territory 
shall be made by force as a result of war or 
conquest. 

In case a problem of transfer of alle- 
giance should concern a homogeneous 
civilized district accustomed to self-gov- 
ernment by plebiscite, no transfer shall be 
made except in accordance with the will of 
the people, expressed in the secret ballot 
and without duress, the basis of suffrage 
being already recognized in such region, 
preferably “one man, one vote.” 

Whether any given district or province 
shall vote as a whole or by smaller units 
must depend on the actual conditions in 
the region concerned.* 


The same idea was eloquently expressed 
by Raymond Poincare, President of 
France, at the opening of the Peace Con- 
ference of January, 1919: 


What justice banishes is the dream of 
conquest and imperialism, contempt for 
national will, the arbitrary exchange of 
provinces between states as though peo- 
ples were furniture or pawns in a game. 
The time is no more when diplomatists 
could meet to redraw with authority the 
map of the empires on the corner of a table. 
If you are to remake the map of the world, 
it is in the name of the peoples. 


Still later (March, 1919) and with ad- 
directness, the Conference at 
Berne (Labor and Socialist) thus states 
its case: 

The Conference protests against any . 
attempt to falsify the application of the 
principles hereby proclaimed and, in con- 
sequence, rejects: 

1. The right of the victor to the spoils 
of war and all the agreements by which 
states have been drawn into the war with 
the aim of increasing their territory at the 
expense of other nations. 


*Published in French and English at The Hague and 


also in the Popular Science Monthly for January, 1917. 























2. The fixing of frontiers according to 
military or strategical interests. 

3. Forced or veiled annexations claimed 
on the ground of so-called historic rights 
and so-called economik LCCUSSILY. 

4. The creation of fails uccomplis by the 
military occupation of dis sputed territories. 

s. The establishment of any economic 
or political sphe re of influence. 


The various affirmations above quoted 
are all in harmony with President Wil- 
son’s second principle of February 11th, 
which demanded settlements “on the 
basis of the free acceptance of the con- 
ditions of the settlement by the peoples 
immediately concerned.” 

In the present paper, I treat briefly 
some details involved in the denial and 
abandonment of the Right of Conquest, 
admittedly a new departure in history, 
for it squarely opposes the theory and 
practice of the past. ‘The old maxim, “To 
the victor belongs the spoils,” has ruled 
in every settlement; historically, the par- 
tition and spoliation of the defeated coun- 
try has been taken as a matter of course. 
And for this reason, every war has sown 
broadcast the seed of future wars. Thus 
the nations have been cursed by the 
burden of history and each generation has 
kept alive the remembrance of past atroci- 
ties with belated hatreds of opponents 
long since dead. Bismarck, for example, 
insisted with bitterness that France had 
thirteen times invaded German territory 
through the open door of Lorraine and 
Alsace. Not to be outdone, certain 
French writers record that Germanic 
hordes have fifteen times crossed the 
Rhine for the devastation of France. 
Even in the schools truth has yielded to 
the demands of so-called patriotism. 
Thus through the various agencies at 
hand the war-system perverted and 
poisoned all fountains of education. 

Now, if ever, must the world start 
afresh, closing the sanguinary annals of 
the past. Thus, if at this present time 
the victors restrain their hands, we may 
break the vicious circle. There is no other 
Way. 


The Aftermath of War 


The fundamental injustice of the 
“Right of Conquest” stares us in the face. 
For a people to have to submit without 
question to the will of others 1s to destroy 
the greatest incentive to social develop- 
ment. To deprive nationalities of the 
right of local control and self-expression 
is to imperil the stability of society; the 
subjugation of the whole or part of one 
civilized state by another involves an 
assault on the well-being of both. The 
conquered nationality at once encounters 
serious interference with its own manners 
and customs. This it naturally resents 
and resentment is vastly intensified when 
repressed by force. Such a condition soon 
forms an intrusion into the established 
discipline of the victor. 

Every great war of the past has left an 
aftermath of oppression and _ injustice. 
Furthermore most unrest anywhere is the 
result of previous effort to bring about 
order through force. Political wrongs can 
be remedied in two ways only—by resti- 
tution or by conciliation. The first looks 
backward to the removal of causes, the 
second forward to the elimination of 
effects. Permanent peace requires one 
or both; old wounds, if not healed, should 
be soothed in new tolerance and justice. 
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One argument frequently advanced for 
annexation by force is this, that to guar- 
antee future peace and prevent attack 
from outside, a fringe of alien territory 
must also be secured. But the system of 
“scientific frontiers” leaves a boundary 
seething with discontent and clouded by 
suspicion and hate. A wise Alsatian 
(Jacques Schlumberger of Guebwiller) 
said to me once: “The best boundary 
fortress is a contented people.” 

Equally trivial and dangerous are the 
current arguments for annexation drawn 
from past history, from race-origins and 
from language, as against the plain will of 
the people concerned. A folk suffering 
under oppression is no better satisfied be- 
cause its conqueror has inherited the right 
to oppress. Neither is it any better 
pleased when the “petty tyrant of its 
fields” happens to speak the same lan- 
guage or to have sprung from the same 
ethnic roots. 

The plebiscite, or popular vote, often 
regarded as a political panacea, is not so 
simple as may appear on the surface. And 
the President’s phrase, “interest ~ 
wishes of the population concerned,” 
not free from ambiguity except as cies 
in a large way. For interests and wishes 
do not always coincide, if by interest we 
mean financial advantage. With advance 
in enlightenment, “‘wishes’”’ come to take 
precedence over material ‘“‘interests,”’ 
thereby creating interests of a higher 
order. Wishes then acquire an_intel- 
lectual and interests a moral value. 

In a given case, how can we ascertain 
“interests or wishes’? Two methods offer 
themselves, the one an impartial tribunal, 
the other a vote of the people concerned. 

Thus far the results of international 
commissions or the “Concert of Powers” 
have not been encouraging. But the 
sources of failure have Jain in partis: inship. 
As a rule, in the past the “powers” con- 
cerned have been represented by profes- 
sional diplomatists controlled by interests 
which profited by confusion. A general 
system of international codperation is now 
being tried on a large scale and under 
relatively favorable circumstances. The 
outcome of the Paris conference, not yet 
concluded at this moment, will show 
whether the governments of to-day are 
still swayed by the old traditions cr 
whether the time has come for a degree of 
mutual adaptation. There is no question 
that the peoples are ready for inter- 
national order, because no other recourse 
remains. Already fallen far into the 
abyss, they would be permanently en- 
eulfed by a new “Balance of Power” 
among their governments. Codperation 
is the only hope of safety, and the very 
gravity of the interests at stake should 
make it inevitable. 

\s to the plebiscite, or ballot, it is in 
theory the one just method of determining 
a people’s will. In practice, its safety or 
even effectiveness in international ques- 
tions is yet to be proved. For the ballot 
can have little value unless voting rests 
on intelligence and unless it is fully 
guarded by secrecy and by the exclusion 
of all bribery, duress or intimidation. But 
as in many parts of the continent duress 
has been the regular accompaniment of 
all suffrage, we can hardly expect a sudden 
reformation now. Even in the _best- 
ordered districts a plebiscite as to na- 
tional allegiance would cause public feel- 
ing to run high. This would soon excite 


the rest of Europe and sympathies— 

racial, political, religious—would arouse 
disturbing elements far beyond the re- 
gions concerned. 

In this connection, it must be again in- 
sisted that national unity does not depend 
upon language or race. Political stability 
rests on equality and the security of indi- 
vidual personal rights. On equality before 
the law and a common love of freedom and 
order the republic of Switzerland is main- 
tained, notwithstanding the fact that 
three languages and two world churches 
exist side by side within its borders. 


Bismarckism and Bolshevism 


It is clear that no denial of the right of 
conquest could be made _ retroactive 
without large qualification. To attempt 
this would throw Europe into hopeless 
confusion. With time, vested rights be- 
come entangled with vested wrongs, and 
any effort to correct the latter, suddenly 
and as a whole, would involve a general 
overturn of g government. For this reason, 
the “right of secession” of any province 
or group of people can not be uncondi- 
tionally admitted. The world is con- 
cerned in all these problems, as any wrong 
adjustment endangers its right to peace. 
Past errors can rarely be remedied by 
simple reversal through secession or by 
violence. They should be adjusted by 
generous tolerance and a recognition of 
the rights of minorities on the part of gen- 
eral governments. 

Whether autonomy or independence is 
best in any particular case must depend 
on the actual conditions. The claim of 
independence with absolute state sover- 
eignty on the part of all suppressed races 
would, as already indicated (and as 1s 
being at this moment tragically demon- 
strated) involve Europe in the anarchy 
for which “the man on horseback” and 
consequent imperialism has been the his- 
torical remedy. Past anarchy has always 
alternated with despotism, each making 
way for the other. As we see to-day, 
Bismarckism and Bolshevism are opposite 
sides of the same shield. 

At the present time in Asia and Europe 
some twenty subject nationalities call for 
absglute independence. The appeals 
shrill out to the Peace Conference already 
overburdened with impossible _ tasks. 
Some of the groups have seemingly carried 
their point, and some are using against 
others the terrorism from which they 
have themselves but lately escaped. 

In almost every case of suppressed 
nationality genuine autonomy or home- 
rule would be better than absolute inde- 
pendence, for it would open the way to 
federation, the true remedy for gross in- 
justice. To grant autonomy with equality 
before the law, and especially freedom as 
to language and custom, would solve 
many of the difficulties. And few of the 
others can be adjusted by merely shifting 
the boundaries in the interest of national- 
ity. But if submerged peoples can be 
made to feel that the government under 
which they live is in some real sense their 
own, unrest will ultimately cease. To this 
end the spirit of democracy and justice 
must permeate the enveloping state. 

Even within the boundaries of released 

nationalities, great injustice may persist, 
new majorities lording it over groups now 
differentiated as minorities, as for eve 
the Germans i in Bohemia and the “Sax- 
ons” in Transylvania. To safeduard the 
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rights of minorities is one of the most im- 
ortant functions of real democracy. The 
ntolerance of majorities is in proportion 
to their general ignorance. And there is 
iothing in democratic forms which guar- 
ntees wisdom and tolerance; at the most 
they only clear the way. 

In this discussion I have considered 
problems in Europe alone. These concern 
relatively homogeneous populations, 
accustomed to a degree of self-government 
and to some process of voting, however 
impotent as to results. The colonial 
systems of the various nations offer an 
entirely different set of problems, which 
| shall not here attempt to discuss. 

The function of the Conference at Paris 
should be liberation rather than creation. 
It should break chains and cast down 
barriers that free men dealing with free 
men may reconstruct the world. Its ulti- 
mate purpose should be to lift the back- 
ward art of government to the high level 
achieved in other aspects of life. It ought 
to square world-relations with the ad- 
vances already attained in science, eco- 
nomics, ethics and religion within the 
existing social order. 

As I write the way to peace seems tem- 
porarily blocked by the old traditions and 
the old distrust. There is in France, for 
example (among a minority, let us hope), 
some disposition to face both ways at 


once, to appeal to the League of Nations 
and at the same time to commend the 
future to a Balance of Power. But it is 
impossible for France to join the proposed 
league of free peoples and yet cling to out- 
worn sanctions and to hold alien people 
by force. Ideals and conquests do not 
mix. To turn over Saar coal to France 
as restitution for the wanton ruin wrought 
about Briey is unquestionably a matter 
of economic and political justice. But to 
transfer with it an alien and unwilling 
body of people seems far from politically 
expedient. If the League of Nations can 
not bring safety to the units included, 
the seizure of strategic frontiers and the 
absorption of unwilling alien populations 
will only aggravate the peril. 


Dangerous Precedents 

The same principle applies to the pro- 
posed extensions of Italy and Poland. 
Italy could hardly find a place in the 
League of Nations with a fortified frontier 
seized from Jugo-Slavs that the Adriatic 
might be turned into an “Italian Lake” 
guarded by a new Gibraltar at Avlona. 
Reconstituted Poland will acquire neither 
righteousness nor stability if its inde- 
pendence is to involve a corresponding 
servitude on the part of some millions of 
Germans. No nation, new or old, can 
enlarge its bounds by force of arms, in 
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these fateful days, save through defiance 
of the spirit of the Covenant. And the 
permanence of the League depends on its 
loyalty to the idealistic spirit under which 
it was conceived, and without which our 
republic could hardly have entered the 
war. Alsace-Lorraine was released for 
the sake of the oppressed peoples them- 
selves, not to serve expansionist purposes 
on the part of France. The duty of the 
League is to break old chains, not forge 
new fetters. By creating new ‘‘wounds in 
the flanks” it would be false to itself. 
The conference at Paris should follow 
no precedents set in the last century at 
Vienna, Frankfort or Berlin. ‘The Con- 
ference of Vienna a hundred years ago, 
by its trust in armed alliance and its scorn 
of popular will, prepared continental Fu- 
rope for a century of slavery to tyranny, 
caste and superstition. The Conference 
at Frankfort in 1871 reduced two millions 
of human beings to the status of a flock of 
sheep. The Conference at Berlin in 1878 
allowed ten millions or more of Christian- 
ized people in Asia Minor and Macedonia 
to be hunted as vermin by barbarian 
hordes. By its consent to these appli- 
cations of the “Right of Conquest” Eu- 
rope laid broad and deep the foundations 
for the world anarchy which culminated 
in 1914. “They enslave their children’s 
children who make compromise with sin.” 





OME months before the war, a Japanese professor, 
interested in the habits of the Marshall Islanders 
and in collecting material for a book, was seized 
by the officials of the Jaluit German Trading 

Company, that commercial concern representing the 
German Imperial Government in the mid-Pacific. ‘The 
unfortunate man was imprisoned in a pig crate, so small 
that he could neither stand, sit, nor lie at ease, and for 
a whole week was thus cruelly confined. He was given 
food as though he were an animal, water out of a tin, 
and was poked and jeered at. 

At last some of the Germans, realizing that it might 
be difficult to explain their conduct if Japan heard of 
the case set the professor free, and handed him a 
first-class steamer passage to Japan, overwhelmed with 

regrets for his imprisonment, explaining that it was all 

due toa mistaken idea that he was a spy and not a 
harmless university professor. The story soon got out 
in Japan, of course, and it is said that the pig-crate 
is now shown in the Tokio Museum as an example of 
the sort of barbarity indulged in by the “greatest race 
of savages known in the history of the world.” 

Behold how the fortunes of war have turned the 
tables! Immediately the Japanese entered into occupa- 
tion of the islands they sent to internment in Japan 





His new government has awak- 


When this island lady does up 


her hair it is in a style 


ened him to a sense of his 


distinctly Japanese own importance 




















Japanese schools with Japanese schoolmasters and mistresses are doing wonders with the 
intelligent Marshall boys and girls. The boys are perfectly drilled Japanese naval cadets 


the more prominent German 
officials and traders scattered 
about the group. Since then 
they have gradually centered 


the remainder under the eyes 4 


of the administration in Jaluit. 
The Germans are allowed 
freedom to move about, but 
ail trading and intercourse 
with the natives is stopped. 
Now practically all German 

There is no evi- 
dence, however, thatthe Japa- 
nese, while interning the 
Germans, have treated them ~_ = 


with anything but kindness. e— cee 


In the case of the German @=o=> 
half-castes, who are numer- 
ous in the Marshalls as they 
are in all German-owned 
Pacific islands and who had 
been"generally abandoned by 
their German fathers, who took every pre- 
caution to have themselves well provided 
for, poe administration has taken 
in hand the dire need of these unfor- 
tunates and sees that they are fed and 
clothed. 

What more clever, instructive or diplo- 
matic move could any governing admin- 
istration have made than that of the 

apanese authorities in charge of the 

Aarshalls in sending all the native kings 
and queens, the chiefs and chief-women 
to visit the great towns of Japan, in order 
that they should become impressed with 
the power, the might, the activity and 
the kindness of the Japanese people. 
These high-caste islanders have returned 
duly impressed. They talk of the great 
chief, the Emperor, who spoke hopefully 
and kindly to them and promised his 
mighty protection. They describe in- 
telligently the great arsenals they visited, 
and the wonderful warships they saw, 
attesting Japan’s naval power. They 
tell in picturesque terms of the rushing, 
busy people they met in the great towns, 
the railway trains that affrighted them, 
the noise and din, the roar and life of in- 
dustries, and the wealth, dress, and cus- 
toms of the people. Every item of this 


influence is ended in the =a 
Marshalls. -~ 
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Those who would trade with the Marshalls in opposition to the 
Japanese will need to be very keen and enterprising 


and to be represented on the spot 





itinerary was followed up by Japanese 


cinematographers, and moving picture 
are being shown in the Marshalls to thi 
amazement of the highly impressionabl 


people, who here see their own kings and 


chiefs walking in the midst of the peopl 
of a great nation of the old and wonderfu! 
world they have heard so much about. 


“Self Determination 


The islanders are developing a new 
national character, three parts Marshall 
and one part Japanese. Respect for their 
new government has been effectively im- 
planted in the people and no native—man, 
woman or child—meets a Japanese official 
without giving him the polite, graceful, 
sweeping bow of Japan. They are taught 
to recognize in the Japanese an honorable, 
capable and mighty nation. All trouble- 
some and detrimental influences likely to 
thwart Japanese ideals in this regard have 
been destroyed. The use of the German 
language is forbidden; German schools 
are closed on all lagoons save one in 
Jaluit, and there the school is under the 
direct supervision of the administration. 
It is Japanese law in the Marshalls, not 
German, and those laws and their enforce- 
ment are making an entirely 
new set of conditions, stirring 
up the blood of the once in- 
dolent race of Pacific natives. 
But it is clearly not the spirit 
of revolt that is being stirred 
up. Here is no subjugation 
of national desires to the 
will of a conqueror; all that 
is suppressed has _ already 
been imposed from without 
and the substitute, if you will, 
seems to have captured the 
fancy of the islanders, men 
and women. 

For there is a complete 
domestic and social upheaval 
in the Marshalls. The in- 
fluence of Japanese traders 
can not be disputed. The 
people dress like the Japanese; 
their pretty manners are quite 
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Dentists are part of the staff of every Japanese trading vessel and there is not a native people 
in the Pacific so provided with gold-stopped teeth. The islanders 
love the glisten of the golden smile 
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japanese; they like Japanese food, and 
buy large quantities of Japanese tinned 
eoods. Japanese biscuits, all of excellent 
quality and attractively gotten up to 
please both the eye and the palate, are very 
popular. Japanese schools, with Japanese 
schoolmasters and mistresses, have begun 
a style of modern education that is giving 
a wonderful prospect, and the results 
that will follow promise to be sound, use- 
ful and commercial. The Marshall Is- 
lands boys and girls have a very high 
average intelligence. The native school- 
boy ts a perfectly drilled Japanese naval 
cadet, looks smart in his uniform and cap, 
and thinks no end of himself and his Jap- 
anese officers. The native girl is becom- 
ing adept in womanly duties; she quickly 
learns the little accomplishments charac- 
teristic of the Japanese girls, and is really 
a perfect little lady on Japanese lines. 

If the Japanese trader and educator 
have been busy in the Marshalls, so have 
the Japanese doctor, scientist, dentist, 
and journalist. The health of the people 
is being considered and the general hospi- 
tal at Jaluit is busy day and night, 
crowds of natives from every lagoon re- 
ceiving expert attention from staffs of 
doctors, nurses, and orderlies. Dentists 
are part of the staff of every Japanese 
trading vessel, and there is not a native 
people in the Pacific so well provided with 
well-set teeth as the Marshall Islanders, 
whose mouths are veritable tiny caverns 
of gold stoppings. And the Marshall 
native loves the glisten of gold-stopped 
teeth. Japanese scientists have studied 
and written of every scientific aspect. 
Japanese writers have visited the Mar- 
shalls with such effect that it is said there 
are already hundreds of books and pam- 
phlets published in Japan on the Islands 
and the native. and on the hopes of future 
Japanese protection and ambitions. 

Japanese influence is nothing if not 
thorough. The native houses are orna- 
mented with Japanese maps, almanacs 
and books; German paintings of the 
Kaiser and the Kaiserin have given place 
to bright portraits of the Japanese 
sovereigns and Japanese landscape 
scenes. The native women do up their 
long, thick, glossy sable tresses in a dis- 
tinct style a la Japan; the men wear Jap- 
anese kimonos, and both men and women 
display full supplies of Japanese jewelry. 
They buy European clothes made in 
Japan, boots made in Japan, and scents 
attractively bottled by Japanese manu- 
facturers. A Marshall Island chief carries 

Japanese walking stick, and a chief- 
woman parades a Japanese umbrella. 

Meanwhile, back of all these political 
and social phenomena stands the economic 
force that begets them all, the basic ele- 
ment of trade. The command has gone 
forth that the copra trade must increase. 
Forthwith, Japanese traders, smart dap- 
per little men trained in England or 
America, speaking English fluently and 
already masters of the Marshall language, 
are to be found in every lagoon. They are 
keen, active traders, alive to the tremen- 
dous uses and commercial value of copra, 
and alive to every prospect of the Mar- 
shalls. They are friendly, kindly, help- 
ful to the natives, acting as schoolmasters 
in their spare time. Japanese trade, 
springing up on every side, is adapted to 
local wants and so increases with every 
day. Japanese trading schooners are 
everywhere and fleets for this special 


trade are said to be building in Japan. 
There is already a Nipponese line of first- 
class steamers serving a fast-growing 
trade with these islands. 

The likelihood of industries in the Mar- 
shalls has not been overlooked. Japanese 
firms of large capital are preparing for 
industries on no mean scale. Japanese 
bankers and financial associations are 
keenly interested in the future of the Mar- 
shall group. The natives, there can be no 
doubt, will get a big push forward under 
Japanese administration and protection, 
and if their natural indolence can only be 
thoroughly conquered, then the Marshalls 
will in the near future become a very much 
more important group of the Pacific Is- 
lands than_has hitherto been thought 
possible. Experiments are going ahead 
with the object of finding new uses for 
the cocoanut, and it is more than proba- 
ble that one industry will be rope- and 
string-making from the cocoanut fibre. 
The secret for getting the necessary tough- 
ness is held by the natives, and this will 
be improved upon by the Japanese. An- 
other industry almost sure to arise is the 
making of Panama hats from the cocoa- 
nut leaf, an art which the natives possess. 
Beautiful mats and matting, with Japan- 
ese painted designs, are included in the 
industries to which the natives take 
quickly. Dye-making and coloring in- 
dustries will be encouraged, for the Mar- 
shall Islanders once knew and used many 
permanent and vari-colored dyes. 


A New Japan 


In the management of a native people, 
as evidenced in the case of the Marshalls, 
the Japanese might teach a lesson to the 
world. They do not merely talk ideals; 
they live them. Under the Japanese rule, 
these islanders are assuming a new and 
more active life; ambition is being dem- 
onstrated to a considerable extent; they 
no longer drift as an idle and helpless 
people; they are awakening to some sense 
of importance and to the fact that they 
need be no longer regarded as a race 
doomed to extinction. In ten years from 
now, under present incentives, the Mar- 
shalls should show a big increase in popu- 
lation—a clean and healthy race. Under 
the German rule they were neglected, 
despised, debauched—merely a badly cul- 
tivated means to German trade. In four 
years the Japanese have done what the 
Germans neglected to do for twenty-five 
years. The Germans may make claim 
at the Peace Conference for the restora- 
tion of the Marshalls, but what they have 
failed to do there as well as the things 
they have actually done will be the great- 
est argument against them, backed up by 
the wish of the native people that never 
again shall German ownership be allowed 
to claim their lagoons. 

If the Marshall Islands are to remain 
under the protection of the Japanese, in 
ten years’ time they will form a New 
Japan, an island world of the Central 
Pacific of immense commercial value, in 
the very midway of the great ocean, with 
trade and tourist routes radiating to every 
point of the compass. Those who w ould 

trade there in opposition to the Japanese 
will need to be very keen and enterprising 
and to be represented on the spot. The 
Japanese are striving with all their might 
and main to secure for Japanese trade a 
hold on the Pacific world, and especially 
in the Marshall and Caroline Islands. 
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The author's permit to travel in the Marshalls. 
It is Japanese law there now and 


German influence is gone 
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German signs like this still stand, but new 
signs direct the stranger in the official 
language—Japanese 
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Misty put his hand on her horse's neck. “Letty.” he said. “I've been through hell since you knowed me. There wasn't any time 
wasted there—and yet I had time to think of you” 


IMustrating ‘‘The He- Wallofer™ 
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OR the third time that afternoon 

Stumpy Jones had headed a rangy 

long-horn back into, the herd. The 

steer had too much original sin in 
his make-up, and from where I sat I judged 
that the puncher would return to our 
lounging place sweaty and full of strange 
and potent oaths. Instead he was grin- 
ning and humming a tune: 


“Oh, the hawss I roped on a windy day 
Was a long-necked, o’nery, flea-bit gray; 
Ah! I sure pulled leather in the good ol’ 

way 
On that ol’ he-walloper bron-co! 
Yip-ee!” 


The rider kicked his left foot out of the 
stirrup, swung across the horn the ugly 
wooden peg that was fixed on his right 
knee, and slid to earth. He dropped his 
reins and slapped the flank of his winded 
mount. 

“Cow-hawss!”’ he said gravely, “what 
that there roan critter out there needs is a 
spell in the army—like Misty Hammond.” 

As he let himself stiffly down beside me, 
still grave and—as it seemed to me— 
somewhat reminiscent, I looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“‘How’s that?” I asked. 

But Stumpy was abstracted. He se- 
lected a blade of alfilaria and began 
nibbling it reflectively, crooning: 


“Oh, that blank-blanked galloper! 
That ol’ he-walloper! 
That pie-eyed, pitchin’ fo-nee!” 


Then, surprisingly: ‘Seen the other 
day where a car-load of fat hogs brought 
eighteen cents,” he observed. And added, 
with painful mental effort: “Say three 
hundred pounds average. .seventy 
hogs to the car. .at eighteen cents 
. . . .You got a pencil?” 

“You don’t need a pencil. The hogs 
brought about thirty-eight hundred dol- 
lars. But what about it?” 

“Thirty-eight hundred? U-m-m. I 
reckon that’d take a man quite a piece on 
a quarter-section, wouldn’t it? But hogs 
might drop. I’ve knowed ’em to sell for 
three cents—and nobody gettin’ damaged 
in the rush to buy ’em at that price, either! 
But even with hogs at three cents dis- 
cipline is a great thing! Yes, sir-ree!”’ 

He spat out his cud of green weed. 

“That’s the handle to the skillet!’ he 
exclaimed, axiomatically. ‘‘What Misty 
needed, now, was discipline.” 

“Go on,” I ventured. 

“Maybe you noticed Misty, day the 
Major brought you out. Long-legged 


Misty Hammond Returns from 
France and Asks for a Better J ob 
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galoot with a yaller han’kerchi’f, ridin’ a 
blue roan? Kind of nice-lookin’ boy, too. 
It comes to mind that he toted your traps 
in from the buckboard for you.” 

“Oh, so that was Misty? Seemed to be 
the fair-haired child on this ranch. I liked 
his face. Pleasant, isn’t he?” 

Stumpy nodded. “Yep, that’s Misty. 
Made quite a record in the army—one 
kind and another. But what he did for 
the army wasn’t much shakes to what 
the army did for him. No, sir-ree. Dis- 
cipline, now—” 

The herder cast an eye on his grazing 
cattle, glanced up towards the Shadow 
Valley trails that girded Lonesome, 
hitched himself back against the trunk of 
our friendly shading cottonwood, and 
half-closed his dreamy brown eyes— 
Stumpy’s one and only claim to beauty. 
His voice was easy to listen to; his style 
pungent, but colloquial. This was his 
tale: 


Yee. that was Misty Hammond. A 
while back, though, nobody I can 
bring to mind ever thought there was any- 
thing pleasant about him. His temper was 
touchy, his appetites rye whiskey and 
strong meat, his manners uncivil, and his 
disposition vari’ble. If we happened to 
be the kind of punchers you read about 
in stories Misty would have made a good 
bad-man, all right—I bet he would have 
been a gun-fightin’ son-of-a-gun! But 
seein’ that we haven’t never had no more 
use for guns than a sheep-herder has for a 
brass band Misty used his fists. Ol’ Tom 
Walker, but he was a fighter—a reg’lar 
he-walloper! 

I was on the Shadow Valley Ranch 
when Misty first come. Five year back 
it was. He was kind of slim, with a nasty 
look in his eye, and awful hard to get on 
with. Half the time he was sulkin’ over 
something, and half the time he was full 
of spirits as a bottle. What made him 
unpleasant company in a outfit was that 
you couldn’t seem to cipher which he’d 
be, any partic’lar minute. When he was 
down you couldn’t speak to him without 
carryin’ a gum knot behind you for pur- 
poses of offense and defense; and when he 
was up you was just as likely to find a 
garter-snake in your bunk or your boots 
down to the spring-house as not—and 
likelier. And he was the same as the rain: 
he fell on the just and the ranch-boss 
alike! I’ve knowed him to leave a gate 
open on a herd of yearlin’s just to see the 
boys ride and hear ’em swear the next 
mornin’—the time he tied the dairy herd 







cow-bells onto the Major’s four thorough- 
bred Holstein bulls and headed ’em over 
Lonesome he pretty near got unpopular! 
The Major and his daughter, Letty, and 


the two milkers, and Steve Manson 
chased them bulls clean to the West Fork, 
wonderin’ what had got into the dairy 
herd to make ’em drift that-a-way. It 
took four punchers a full day to round ’em 
up and keep ’em apart and drag ’em back 
to the place. An’ all that time the dairy 
herd was up in the meadow, as usual, with 
their bags bustin’ with milk—and the 
whole durned ranch chasin’ cow-belled 
bulls! 

Then there was the way he was always 
gettin’ into trouble down to Fogarty’s, or 
with the Q-Bar people, or down at Mis- 
sion! I reckon Misty had more enemies 
than he could keep a proper count of, and 
once or twice some gambler or greaser 
would take a shot at him from a safe dis- 
tance, just to remind Misty that his popu- 
larity was wanin’. There was most always 
some kind of a row smokin’ up the bunk- 
houses, with Misty at the bottom of it, 
and Steve Manson—he’s foreman, you 
noticed—Steve had to lick the trouble- 
maker himself, once, just to keep the 
whole durn crew from quittin’. But the 
Major kept Misty because he was a sure 
rider! Wasn’t anything he couldn’t gen- 
tle; he’d have wild colts followin’ him in 
three days, nickerin’, and after he’d 
fought a outlaw for an hour that outlaw’d 
want to go off some place and hang his 
head down and sleep for a week! For 
ridin’ wild-stock he was a he-walloper; 
take him any other way he was a cussin’, 
rampagin’, hard-drinkin’ fool, an’ no more 
use than ribbons on a steer’s tail! 


ELL, the war come along. Steve 

and Sandy McClain and the two 
Bowlder boys went off to Canada early and 
enlisted—Mitch Bowlder was killed at 
Yeep, or whatever it is, and the others had 
their share of it. When we got into it our 
boys was climbin’ into their saddles for 
Bakersfield right sudden, and the Shadow 
Valley Ranch looked like it’d have to be 
run by two chink cooks, a Swiss dairyman 
and my ol’ oak leg! Misty Hammond was 
the first hand to get to the Major about 
oin’. 

“You'll make the army a rough place 
to be, Hammond,” the Major says to him. 
“They'll have to carry their guard-house 
with ’em, right up to the trenches.” 

Misty grinned. “I’ll try to keep peace- 
able, Major,” he says, “until we meet up 
with them Huns.” 
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“You’ve turned patriotic kind of sud- 
den, haven’t you?” says the Major. 

“T ain’t goin’ for patriotic reasons, 
Major,” Misty says; “I’m goin’ because I 
haven’t licked a German since Swartz 
kept the saloon above Jasper’s place. 
Anyhow, I’m on my way —and give my 
love to Miss Letty. 

So he turned his hawss down the Cali- 
ente road. I was straw-boss—with Steve 
Manson away—and I heard the Major 
deliver over Misty’s message to his 
d: 1ughter. 

“By the way, Letty,” he says, ““Ham- 
mond left you his love.’ 

Miss Letty stuck her pretty nose up. 
“It sounds like his impudence!” she says. 

And I noticed when 
she rode out tothe gate 
for the mail she was 
slashin’ the tall grass 
with her quirt pretty 
vicious. It come to 
mind then that Misty 
had alwz Lys been sort 
of noticin’ when the 
Major’s daughter was 
round, and I won- 
dered if the he-wal- 
loper had gone as far 
as thinkin’ thoughts 
about her. I wouldn’t 
have been overcome 
with amazement if he 
had — Misty carried 
the everlastin’ nerve 
of a sheep-herder! 

Well, from all we 
heard, the Major had 
taken one guess and 
hit it right about 
Hammond and the 
army. Nolan, from 
over on the Q-Bar, 
wrote back that Misty 
had licked every man 
in their regiment, in- 
cludin’ a_ sergeant, 
finally, and that he 
was in the guard- 
house or peelin’ spuds 
on kitchen police 
about eleven-tenths 
of his time. Later 
we heard from Bud 
Raymond that Misty 
had been transferred 
and was _ breakin’ 
hawsses for heroes 
that was more ac- 
customed to. ridin’ 
standin’ up and hangin’ on toa strap—and 
that he was doin’ better. Bud thought 
Misty had been out of trouble as much 
as three hours in four weeks, then, but 
he wasn’t glowin’ with optimism, as you 
might say. 


HE bronco-bustin’ business gave out in 

the falland Misty went over to France. 
Miss Letty got two letters from him, but 
she burned ’em up in the Major’s base- 
burner—after she’d read ’em! All she’d 
say was that he was livin’ up to his repu- 
tation, and she’d blush and go out and 
slam the screen-door. So our information 
was pretty sparse. The war was finished 
up before we knew any more, and our boys 
began to string in, all covered with tan 
and glory and a few ribbons and scars and 
things. Steve Manson was still with the 
Canadians, though, which kept me along 
as foreman, and I kind of had to give the 
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official welcome. I did it the only way I 
knew—regulations or no regulations— 
with an order all round of Marty Snyder’s 
best cordial for the heart, stomach and 
nerve centers; but I can’t say we made 
much fuss over the soldiers coming back 
to the Shadow Valley Ranch. It was 
round-up time and the re was a morti il lot 
to do. The boys wasn’t much different 
and steers wasn’t any, and so we went to 
work again, about the same as ordinary. 

All except Misty Hammond. He kind 
of puzzled me. He come back in February 
—frst man from our part that had the 
six-months actual fightin’ line stripes on 
his arm; and when I met him in at the 
Mission and asked him about it he said 





“When the boys dropped alongside so thick I had to charge forward to keep 


from being scared” 


he had a little hole in one side that didn’t 
amount to anything, refused to take a 
drink, sayin’ he wasn’t drinkin’ any more, 
and begun to ask me about hogs. 

Good Tom Walker, what’d I know 
about hogs? But Misty pressed the 
subject. 

“Why all this deep and sorrowful con- 
cern for them things, Misty?” I says 

“‘Ain’t you had enough hog 3 in one form 
or another lately to do you?’ 

“T was just inquirin’,” Misty says. 

“Well, you better let the inquiries 
languish,” I says. ‘Personally hogs and 
sheep and chickens and keepin’ rabbits 
never interested me none.” 

But what did interest me was Misty. 
He was quieter—not sulkin’ like he used 
to, but more settled down, as you might 
say. It was late when we got back to the 
ranch and Misty went to the bunk-house, 
got out his ol’ he-clothes, and slid down 


to the creek to have a bath. The boys 
told me he wore py-jamas to bed, too! 
Accordin’ to my raisin’, flannel shirts and 
drawers was made to be wore, but you 
can’t tell about people that’s traveled, 
can you? And bathin’ in the creek in 


March— 
bt Fane next morning I was in the 


office with the Major, tryin’ to 
argue him into movin’ a bunch of fat 
steers out of the North Fork meadows, 
when Misty dropped in. The Major got 
up and shook hands. 

“Glad to see you back, Hammond,” he 
says. “I’ve been hearin’ about you— 
looks like you wasn’t in the guard-house 

all the time!”’ 

Misty grinned. “I 
guess I used my share 
of the accommoda- 
tions, Major Brush,” 
hesays. “And I come 
in now to see about a 
job.” 

“Oh, your  job’s 
waitin’ for you, of 
course,” the Major 
says. 

“So Stumpy told 
me last night. But 
that ain’t the job I 
want. I finished that 
one before I left.” 

The Major looked 
puzzled. “Did you 
come back expectin’ 
to be made foreman!” 
he says. “Or is it my 
place you’ve got your 
eye on!” 

“No, Major,” 
Misty says, “I don’t 
expect to be a fore- 
man—not right away. 
But I want a better 
job than I had.” 

“Oh, you do, do 
your” the Major 
says, lightin’ his pipe. 
“Well, now, Misty,” 
he says, “I know you 
pretty well. I kept 
you on the ranch a 
lot longer than some 
men would have, and 
while I don’t want to 
throw anything in 
your face, maybe you 
can remember far 
enough back to recol- 
lect that you was more of a liability than 
a asset a good deal of the time. You're 
welcome back, as a puncher at forty and 
found.” 

Misty didn’t bat an eye. “That ain’t 
good enough,” he says. ‘I want you to 
give me the hog ranch or the dairy or the 
freightin’ contract with Miller and Lux 

—anything that’s better than I had 
be fore. ia 

“You always did carry a over-load of 
nerve, Misty,” the Major remarks. “But 
I can’t figure you ina better job.” 

“You'll have to, Major,” says Misty, 
“because I’m a lot better man than I was 
when I went away. 

The old Major leaned back and _ sat 
there studying Misty for a while. Then 
he shook his head. “You may be a better 

man than you were, Hammond,” he says, 
“but you'll certainly have to prove it. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HE Conference of Paris was 
opened. 
I say that without reservation, 
for not only did I see it open and 
hear it open, but I heard President 
Poincare declare it to be open. However, 
as to just what it was opened with I am 
sorry to say there is some dispute. 

The cable men have spread the report 
all over the journalistic world that it was 
opened with pomp. And while | dislike 
to bring into question the veracity of such 
a large and belligerent body of people, 
duty compels me to enter a most vigorous 
personal denial of this report. 

President Poincare did not open that 
conference with pomp; I was looking right 
at him at the time, and I speak with 
authority. In his left hand he held a 
manuscript; a long manuscript; an inex- 
cusably long manuscript. And in his 


carried valuable papers badly 


needed at Trieste, for they 
drove like demons 


stood for centuries before the 
great temple of Thebes, sets 
forth in deep-cut hieroglyphics 
on its sides some of the 
achievements of a gentleman 
named Rameses II. 

As we were passing this curious monu- 
ment, the gift of one king to another, it so 
happened that I glanced up at the chiseled 
hierogly phics until my eye lighted on a 
certain one-eyed bird that I had seen 
there before. And as I looked at that 
bird she winked at me very deliberately. 

I am not in the habit of having birds 
wink at me ast of all. 
And yet, I tdiguag, T caught that bird’s 
meaning. She was skeptical about the 
Peace Conference. She seemed to say: 

‘In the five or six thousand years that 
I have been perching on this shaft I have 
seen hundreds of these so-called Peace 
Conferences, most of which were said at 
the time to insure the peace of the world 
for all time to come—and here you are 
again. 

Of course I made no response; I do not 
argue with birds on monuments, particu- 





They seemed to have the idea we 





larly with a bird that has been there for 
six thousand years and may be considered 
likely to have the last word anyway. I 
walked on with my companions, crossing 
shortly afterwards the bridge across the 
Seine; the muddy Seine; the ageless Seine; 
the Seine that is yet young enough to go 
tearing off on a freshet after every rain. 

The Ministry stands on the south side 
of the street facing the river, and clearly 
it does not care to have its downsittings 
and uprisings pried into by the gaze of a 
curious public, for it has hidden itself be- 
hind a stone wall some eight or ten feet 
high, on top of whichis an iron fence an- 
other eight or ten feet high. As we 
walked along we could see nothing but 
the gray slate roof of the building pro- 
jecting above the stone wall; and as none 
of the downsittings and uprisings take 
place on the roof I suspect that the pri- 
vacy of the Ministry is complete and 
satisfactory. 

At the gate a guard of poilus glanced 
at our eee pe, pointed inside. Our 
passes wereexamined frontand rearnumer- 
ous times. The applicant for admittance 

was then compelled 





rubber band. There 
was a large blotter 
on the table before 
him, and some writ- 
ing-paper, and an ink- 
well full of ink. But 
there .was no pomp 
in sight—at least, not 
within easy reach of 
the speaker. 

So the cable men 
must have been mis- 
taken. 


A Knowing Wink 
On the day of the 


opening I emerged 
from the door of head- 
quarters in company 
with three other 
magazine correspon- 
dents, and started for 
the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. 

Directly in front of 
us lay the Place de 
la Concorde, in the 
center of which stands 
the Obelisk of Luxor. 
This giant finger of 


right hand he held a — 








We looked through trap doors at past generations of cathedrals 


to sign his name in 
the register, and if 
his signature com- 
pared with that on 
the pass he was al- 
lowed to enter a 
small door some three 
or four feet beyond. , 
Mine compared, and 
l went into the ante- 
room that had been 
reserved for the press. 

This anteroom was 
some fifty feet long 
and some fifteen feet 
wide, finished and 
furnished in rich red 
silk brocaded , with 
white and gold trim- 
mings. On the left 
were stained-glass 
windows opening into 
a dark court, and on 
the right were three 
archways leading into 
the Conference Room 
itself, officially called 
the Salon de |’Horo- 
loge. 

The archways were 
not open to trafhc 








grayish stone which 
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They were barred by three long tables, at 
each of which five favored newspaper cor- 
respondents were seated, three having 
been selected from each of the Five Great 
Powers. The rest of us were supposed to 
stand—and we did stand 

As I was among the first of the standing- 
room correspondents to arrive I had ample 
opportunity to choose my location; and 
after trying all three of the archways took 
a place near the center one, from which I 
commanded a view of almost the entire 
rather small Conference Room. 

It was nearly three o’clock when Presi- 
dent Wilson came in looking tall, and con- 
fident, and smiling. He chatted for a mo- 
ment or two before the door with members 
of the various delegations, and then made 
his way up to an open space in front of the 
fireplace, where he met and greeted with 
the greatest cordiality a jolly little bald- 
headed man with a large, drooping walrus- 
mustache, and bushy gray eyebrows. As 
they stood talking and laughing together 
I asked who the little man was, and 
learned to my astonishment that he was 
none other than Clemenceau himself. 
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That far I followed it; then I lost inter- 
est. As a spoken language French never 
did interest me anyway. And for me, at 
least, the momentousness of the occasion 
seemed somehow to have fallen far short 
of my expectations. I had anticipated 
being deeply moved, and here I was 
scarcely interested—so little interested, 
indeed, that I was looking round the 
room and making facetious entries in my 
notebook. 


3:03 Wilson already tired of standing— 
shifted weight to right foot 
3:04 General Bliss manicuring his mus- 
tache 
3:05 Clemenceau getting nervous—rub- 
bing top of head with one hand and 
scratching ear with other 
3:07 Marshal Foch is feeling in his pockets 
for something 
3:08 It was his handkerchicf—hce is mop- 
ping his brow 
Wilson shifts weight to left foot 
:10 Big stir—Lloyd George comes in— 
walks up right aiske—draws out 
that other high-back chair—and 
consults his watch as he sits down 
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The ass and the woman carry the white man’s burden in Dalmatia, and the honors 


| are about even 











Their handclasp lasted for some mo- 
ments and was then broken by Clemen- 
ceau’s hurling himself backward with a 
burst of laughter. He recovered almost 
immediately, however, and stood for some 
time looking up into the President’s face. 

They were still talking when a blast of 
bugles from the poilus massed at the gate 
announced the arrival of President Poin- 
care. A moment later he entered the 
Conference Room, short, straight, and as 
keen as a piece of steel. He stopped not, 
neither did he tarry, but walked directly 
to the head of the table. 


They Also Serve Who Stand 

Now as I| have previously said, there 
was some dispute as to just what the con- 
ference was opened with. But on more 
mature reflection I have come to the con- 
clusion that it was not opened with any- 
thing—it just started. And it started in 
French at that. 

“Gentlemen, France welcomes you—” 


3:11 I can count only twenty-nine sight- 
seers in Conference Room beside 
delegates and _ secretaries—and 
only about forty representatives 
of the press—some_ exclusive 
opening. 


But I was not the only one who had lost 
interest in the proceedings. By this time 
General Bliss was yawning openly, and 
President Wilson was turning his head so 
as to be able to examine the manuscript 
from which President Poincare was read- 
ing. And when at last the Frenchman 
brought his address to a close with the 
words, “I declare open the Conference of 
Paris,” everybody drew a long breath 
and sat down—that is, everybody who 
had a place to sit down. I kept right on 
standing up. 

Then, without giving people a chance to 
get rested an interpreter stood up and 
translated the address into English. 
At this point in the proceedings my gaze 
wandered off out of the window and came 


to rest on the Obelisk of Luxor now dimly 
visible in the distance through the haze of 
the late afternoon. I thought of the one- 
eyed bird, and was just about to make an 
entry in my notebook to the effect that 
the bird was right—that World’s Series 
Peace Conferences were pretty stupid 
affairs—when ] chanced to see Clemenceau 
go bolting from his place to the speaker’s 
chair, which had lately been vacated by 
President Poincare. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried in French, “As 
Temporary Chairman of the Conference 
I must receive nominations for Permanent 
Chairman. The question is before you. 
Are there any remarks?’ 

Now I do not understand a great deal of 
French, and I did not know at the time 
what i was saying; and yet, as he spoke I 
began to feel strange sensations stirring 
within me—apprehension, awe, reverence 
and a lot of other queer feelings that I had 
almost forgotten about. I did not make 
that entry in my notebook. Instead I 
ee stood there and took little short 

reaths and waited. 

I had no idea what I was waiting for, 
but after a little President Wilson rose 
slowly to his feet, and drew himself up to 
his full height. For once since he has been 
in France he did not smile. He parted his 
lips—then licked them—and in the hush 
that followed I could hear that built-in 
clock over the fireplace ticking like a dol- 
lar watch in the dark. At length he began 
to speak, slowly and distinctly, but with 
a little tremor on the first few words. 

For some reason I was moved as I have 
never been moved before, and as I hope 
I shall never be moved again. It was not 
what Clemenceau had said, and it was not 
what Wilson was saying. I didn’t under- 
stand the one, and | wasn’t paying much 
attention to the other. It must have been 
the occasion itself that had overwhelmed 
me, for I had just begun to realize that 
one of the biggest moments since the dawn 
of civilization was being ticked off in that 
room—and that I was on hand to witness it! 


Why Lloyd George Was Late 

These things had been going through 
my mind as the President was speaking, 
but when he stopped the silence brought 
me back from my wanderings with a start. 

And when Lloyd George arose to second 
the nomination [| noticed that he was 
badly in need of a haircut; that odds and 
ends of hair which has not been visible 
when I had called on him some days be- 
fore in London, were now sticking out 
behind his ears and over his coat collar. 
I suspected at once that his lateness for 
the opening of the Conference had been 
occasioned by his waiting in some crowded 
barber shop for the “Next!” that never 
came—and Lloyd George has since con- 
firmed that suspicion by having his hair 
neatly and completely cut. 

Mr. Clemenceau began his inaugural 
speech sitting down, his auditors being 
likewise seated. But after he had warmed 
to his task he stood up and finished in that 
position, although his auditors remained 
in their seats. At the conclusion of his 
remarks he unexpectedly declared the 
meeting adjourned. 

I noticed these things, but I saw them 
as through the boenoun: of a glass, darkly. 
I was still overwhelmed. You will realize 
how much overwhelmed I was when I tell 
you that I gave to the octogenarian who 
checks the hats and coats a perfectly good 
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two-franc piece instead of a certain 
spurious dime that I have been wanting to 
get rid of for several weeks. 

I was overwhelmed, but I was not fully 
appreciative of my good fortune to have 
attended the opening session of this Peace 
Conference of all the World until I walked 
down the steps of the Ministry and looked 
out over the massed soldiery standing as a 
guard of honor to the distinguished dele- 
gates, and over the massed motor cars 
which had brought them thither, and over 
the massed people without the gates who 
had come merely to see them pass in and 
out. Then I knew how downright lucky 
I had been. 

I walked up to the foot of the Obelisk 
of Luxor and stood for some time looking 
intently at that one-eyed bird. If she had 
batted a graven eyelash I would have told 
her very plainly that, much as she resem- 
bled a bird, she was nothing but a monu- 
mental ass. But there was something 
peculiarly stony about the gaze of that 
chiseled eye. It did not make the slightest 
move. 

It must have winked, though, a few 
weeks later when I started south, on the 
invitation of the Italian government, to 
help President Wilson solve the Adriatic 
problem. 

It is only fair to state, however, that in 
addition to my desireto serve my country, 
I had another, more selfish, reason for 
accepting this invitation. 


To Look Up Sport's Relatives 

It was this way. The first dog I ever 
owned, in addition to having a watch-eye 
and a broken tail, was possessed of a white 
background covered with black spots. His 
name was Sport. I had supposed that he 
was a coach-dog until a lady told me one 
day long ago that he was a Dalmatian. 
And ever since that day I had been pic- 
turing Dalmatia as a_ beautiful land 
peopled almost entirely by spotted dogs. 
I even went so far as to fancy that I might 
find some of Sport’s relatives there. And 
sol accepted. My dream was coming true! 

As far back as I can remember I have 
always heard the Adriatic referred to as a 
Question. Imagine my surprise when I 
found that it is nothing but a long, slim 
body of water almost entirely surrounded 
by land—and trouble. 

It is the shape of a banana with the 
boot-leg of Italy lying on one side and the 
coast of Dalmatia on the other. But un- 
like a banana, most of the trouble with the 
Adriatic is on the outside of the skin. 

But it is not my intention to spend a 
great deal of time discussing what the 
Adriatic is filled with, or what is going to 
be done to solve its problems. My idea is 
simply to tell what this Adriatic country 
looks like to American eyes, and let each 
reader decide for himself what ought to be 
done with it. 

The first Adriatic city I visited was 
Venice. But Venice, beautiful as it is, 
romantic as it is, inconvenient as it is, was 
a great disappointment to me—I didn’t 
see a single doge. The Tower of St. Mark 
in the Campanile has been entirely rebuilt, 
and a modern elevator made in America 

carries the sightseer to the top. That, too, 
was something of a disappointment. How- 
ever, there was one thing in Venice that 
came up to my expectations in every way; 
in fact, it more than came up to my ex- 
pectations. That was the Grand Canal. 
I had expected the Grand Canal to be 
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The Duke d'Aosta, as he pinned on me the Third Army Cross of War, seemed to 


appreciate how fearless I am under—literary —fire 








colorful; I had expected it to be beautiful 
and graceful and romantic; but the dead 
cats floating on its placid bosom were 
something that I had not been anticipat- 
ing at all, and I enjoyed them to the ut- 
most. I was unable to find out where 
they had come from, but a gondolier told 
me why they were left there. He said 
they were used to measure distances—so 
many cats to the mile. 

Venice is the only city in the civilized 
world where one may safely cross the 
street without being on the alert for taxi- 
cabs. There isn’t an automobile on the 
island, and fully ninety per cent of the in- 
habitants of Venice have never so much 
as seen one. There is not a Venetian, 
however, who is not perfectly familiar 
with the airplane. Austria has kindly 
attended to that. And yet the damage 
to Venice by aerobomb during the war was 
trifling; for, happily, most of the ex- 
plosives that were dropped from the sky 
struck in the canals, where they did little 
damage except to disturb the repose of 
the dead cats. 


The Demon Drivers 

The ancient symbol of the Venetian 
republic, the winged lion of St. Mark, is 
frequently encountered in Venice. With 
the exception of the cat, this lion is the 
only livestock permitted on the island. 
He 1s usually represented with an open 
book in his paws, on the pages of which 
the word pax can be plainly seen. He is 
found on pedestals and staircases, on the 
face of the town clock, on the cornerstones, 
of churches and bridges, and in every 
other conceivable place where a symbol 
can be used. When I am reminded of 


Venice my first thought is of the lion of 
St. Mark: the lion with the graven 
whiskers; the literary lion with the book 
in his paws. 

Having gone from Venice to Padua, we 
embarked one rainy morning in motor 
cars for Trieste. The drivers of the cars 
were ex-dispatch riders from the army; 
and they seemed to have the idea that we 
were in possession of valuable papers that 
were badly needed at Trieste. They 
drove like demons. 

Our way led us over one of those old 
Roman roads that is raised some ten or 
twelve feet above the surrounding country 
and is lined on either side by large cut- 
stone posts set at intervals of about 
twenty feet. The first few miles of the , 
trip I spent in regretting that I had not 
led a better life and in wondering how 
efficacious a death-bed conversion would 
be. But gradually it dawned on me that 
if anything did go wrong with one of those 
cars there would be no time for any kind 
of conversion; that we would be dashed 
to pieces against one of those stone posts 
without even a chance to say good-bye. 
There would be no death bed at all. 
After that I felt better. | stopped WOIry- 
ing and began to take a sporting interest 
in the narrow escapes of the trucks and 
wagons that ventured to cross our path. 

The lowlands north of the Adriatic are 
said to resemble California in flora, fauna, 
and something else—I think it must have 
been the clima. That may be so. I did 
not stop to inquire. | did see familiar- 
looking vegetation from time to time, 
trees and grapevines and other things 
indigenous to California, but they were 

(Continwed on page 80) 











An Auto -Burro Honeymoon 


LL wedding trips, of course, be- 
gin witha ticket to Fairyland, 
but it is not given toall honey- 
mooners to own a Fairy God- 

mother. In our case, Cinderella and ve 
Prince set forth in a wonder-coach, 
smooth-gliding Pierce-Arrow with vo 
of silver and gold tucked in the sides by 
the good fairy, and a coachman, very sub- 
stantial appearing but a magical creature, 
without doubt, in the driver’s seat. And 
the road under the coach’s wheels was 
like a great ribbon of satin spread across 
the radiant summer world. 

Moment by moment, as we rolled along 
the boulevard toward the enchanted land 
of Honeymoon, we divested ourselves of 
the outward symbols of our wedding. 
White kid gloves, purple hat of Cinderella 
me—gone; as for Peter, the Prince, hat off, 
cap on, pipe i’ th’ mouth. Verily we were 
married. 

But fairyland does not always lie as 
close at hand as one expects at the jour- 
ney’s start. The great hotel, figuring so 
largely in the society columns as the place 
“whither the young couple will proceed 
on their wedding tour” held no enchant- 
ment for us. It was a place inhabited by 
people in kaleidoscopic clothes who spent 
what leisure they could snatch from dress- 





ae 


The wonder-coach of Cinderella and the Prince 
was headed away from the false magic of 
the beaches to the fairy realities 
of the high mountains 
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ing and eating in the game of “once-over- 
ing.” Hovering little monkeys in uniform 
closed in upon us, reaching their clutch- 
ing fingers for our fairy bags of silver. And 
other persons, crowds of them, it seemed, 
reached for our golden hours, clutching at 
the precious moments of “alone-at-last” 
which had beckoned us down the shining 
highway to the shining sea. 

Therefore we turned the wonder-coach 
about and Everton, _ stolid, reliable, 
headed it away from the false magic ot 
the beaches to the fairy realities of the 
high mountains. And there, at the end 
of the boulevard, beside Fallen Leaf Lake, 
still and molten in the moonlight, with the 
twinkling lights of the Lodge at the foot 
of Mt.Tallac, we found the border of the 
land of Honeymoon. 


N that other Cinderella story, the stroke 

of twelve changed “glad rags” into 
the sad ones of the scullery; the wonder- 
coach equipment reverted to little gray 
mice. In our case, it was the stroke of 
eight on a shining mountain morning. 
We stood in shabby old brown clothes, 
both of us, without a trace of the finery 
in which we had begun our journey. And 
where the wonder-coach had stood, be- 
hold a waggle-eared little burro, patiently 
oe isuring the le -ngth of his rope, waiting 
for the pack to be artfully balanced over 
his spine. “But were we down-hearted? 
no!” We were thrilled. For it seemed that 
for us enchantment was just beginning. 
Unquestionably, Peter and | are not in- 
digenous to the rear seat of a touring car; 
but we are part and parcel of the wilder- 
ness trail. 

Fallen Leaf was as blue as a flawless gem 
that morning, but we left it gladly for 
bluer lakes and higher lakes, lakes where 
no people were. Incidentally colder lakes, 
too, as those who swim may tell. The 
Tamarack trail was full of the scent and 
feel of the Sierras, the smell of juniper 
boughs, the scuttering little pine cones, 
masses of orange Alpine lilies, gray gran- 
ite, impudent chipmunks, and everyw vhere 
the rus! and seep of glinting water making 
the earth alive. I cannot say how many 
times we stopped to drink of that fresh- 
made water in the short ascent of six 
miles to the Lake of the Woods. At all 
events, it was not as often as Modestine 
would have liked to munch the grass. 
She was far superior in disposition, how- 
ever, to that other Modestine for whom 
she is named, who only escaped a thor- 
ough thrashing because Stevenson’s 
chivalry would not permit him to use 
force on a lady. 

At the Lake of the Woods we found our 
pet place occupied by two girls in a per- 
manent camp. But the Sierras are big 
enough for all comers, so navigating Mo- 
destine to the north end of the lake over 
boulders half as large as she, we found a 
place ‘‘much nicer than the other one.” 
We tied the beast where she could make 
a riotous meal on grass, and where we dis- 
covered in the morning the mosquitoes 





had made a riotous meal on her. We 

did our own bit that night toward 

feeding the native population, too. As 

for ourselves, we ate as kings and 
queens never did, steak and rice and 
steaming chocolate with cheese and j jam 
for a topper. 

By the glow of the streaming young 
moon that night we rowed in and out of 
long, shallow coves, turned alive in the 
grotesque shadowing of enchanted light. 
‘The old fisher boat creaked peacefully as 
she scraped along shelving ledges, past 
twisted little tamaracks springing out of 
the rock itself. Only the faint squeak of 
one wire oar-lock sounded above the lap 
of water. 

Next day we went a-gypsying over hill 
and down dale, the whole glorious length 
of Desolation Valley. Desolation is a 
fairy place to travel on a blue day with a 
red bandana round your head and a 
donkey rope in your hand. ‘The granite 
floor bristles with lakes, blue ponds and 
little brown pools where small frogs leap 
amazingly at your clatter. There are 
woodsy bits of forest and stretches of 
turf, springy with the movement of snow 
water under ground. One would soon 
become a Greek in such a valley, crying 
“What else matters when we_ have 
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One would scon become a Greek in such a 
valley, crying “What else matters when 
we have today?” It was the Land 
of Honeymoon indeed 
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An Auto-Burro Honeymoon: 







































“When you stand in the bottom of the 
canyon you look up a sheer face of rock. 
Somewhere near the top is a little ink- 
line across the cliff. That's Tioga road™ 


today?” There is nowhere we have 
to go, nowhere we have to stay, 
nothing that must be done. It 
seems that we must bask eternally \ 
in the all-illuminating sunshine, or | 
sing out and shout for joy. The \ 
land of Honeymoon indeed! \ 


Before dark we made our lair by \ 


Lake Le Conte, in the lee of a 
friendly granite slope. From its top 

we watched till late that night. The stars 
and the moon filled the valley. Pyramid 
and the whole snowy range were mar- 
bleized into a kind of austere prayer, and 
there we talked solemnly of all that lay 
beyond the land of Honeymoon. 


6 igen next morning we lay snug in our 
sleeping bags with our heads several 
feet below the pillow of juniper boughs 
where we had started the night before. 
Well, there we lay, and we continued to 
lie there. The decision to crawl out of a 
warm bed in order to plunge into a lake 
that brings you up gasping with the shock 
of it requires some nice balancing of im- 
mediate and ultimate goods. So we con- 
tinued to lie there, sentimentally con- 
templating ourselves as alone in the wide, 
wide world. Suddenly a woman’s voice 
at my elbow inquired if I didn’t think it a 
nice morning. She was standing on a 
rock not ten yards away, wearing a 
strange pair of black bloomers. Assured 
that I did think it a nice morning, she 
strode on down the trail, not, however, 
without the delicate warning, “more 
coming.” We took the hint and dived in. 

Modestine had not fared so sumptu- 
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ously as the night before. She evidently 
did not care for heather, and there 1s noth- 
ing but heather for a mile round Lake Le 
Conte. As we neared Heather Lake the 
little tufts of grass grew at closer intervals. 
Modestine, like the Hun, left nothing in 
her wake. The trail was stripped of every 
sappy bit of green. Suddenly Modestine 
in the lead came to a dead stop and poked 
her nose over something very like a 
precipice. There were two alternatives: 
to clamber down a sheet of rock hand- 
over-hand, or cross a steep snow-bank 
lying over biggish loose rock. The former 
would have landed Modestine, lunch and 
bedding, in a very unpleasant heap on 
the shores of Heather Lake. Yet it 
seemed highly improbable that Modestine 
would consent to cross a slippery snow- 
bank. Peter left me, to scout the descent. 
In thirty minutes he returned to announce 
that it was either the snow-bank or a re- 
turn trip for us. Peter took the leading 
rope, I chose a club calculated to impress 
elephant’s hide, and with set teeth we 
pushed the quivering little donkey onto 
the snow. Suddenly a great calm came 
over Modestine. She looked round at 
me with a smile of sublime contempt in 
her eyes, then with infinite poise and 
caution picked her way across the snow 
and went racing down the steep mountain 
to the edge of the lake. There grass grew, 
fat hummocks of grass, and every step of 
the way home, over stick and stone, 
through pied meadow or grove of pine 
we reaped the penalty of having left our 
bundle-bearer supperless. 















HE hour came—ah, so soon— 

when reverse magic played 
upon us, and Modestine changed 
suddenly back to Everton and his 
wonder-coach. But it was really 
fools’ luck that we waited over a 
day at Fallen Leaf, instead of start- 
ing at once for the Tioga Road. 
Otherwise we should have ploughed 
through a cloudburst in Alpine 
county. As it was we drove into 
half a dozen little rainstorms run- 
ning through Nevada. I shall never 


A wedding breakfast in the blissful solitude of the land of Honeymoon. And then the abrupt 


transition to Tourist land, speeding from view to view, with all enchantment lost 
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forget the smells of that dampened desert 
country. All the life of Nevada seemed to 
leap to fresh existence in the spots where 
rain elected to fall. “Tremendous jack-rab- 
bits raced along the road, the sagebrush 
shook out banners of pungent aroma and 
the white desert flowers that look like pop- 
pies growing on thistle bushes stiffened 
up their heads in the face of the windy 
rush of water. At Alkali Lake, a yellow- 
billed pelican fluttered up off the gray 
water and took long, swinging dives in the 
air. When we passed the middle fork of 
Walker Creek, Everton pulled up to chat 
with a man who stood flicking a line into 
the stream. Luck, it seemed, was pretty 
good, though of course it was the wrong 
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time of the day to fish. Everton cast 
longing eyes at his rod, hoping perhaps to 
redeem the meager record of Fallen Leaf. 
We agreed, not with wholly altruistic 
motives (Everton never eats fish him- 
self), and lay down under a willow to read 
and slap mosquitoes. It is one of the very 
nice things about Peter that he doesn’t 
like to fish. I should have felt quite 
desolate slapping mosquitoes all by my- 
self, but alone together it becomes quite 
a honeymoon sport. At the end of an 
hour we hailed Everton again. He came 
rather shamefacedly, admitting that it 
really was the wrong time of day to fish. 

Thirty miles automobiling to the 
boulevardier is a moment’s run; the thirty 


miles beyond Bridgeport is another stor) 
There was a kind of black magic havin, 
its way with us. The trip that day is onl) 
a blur in my mind. Something can hap- 
pen to you in an automobile which, if it is 
not sea-sickness, is the land animal of the 
species. I remember bumps; a tomato- 
red sunset over Mono Lake; more bumps: 
a smelly dinner table; a radiant full moon 
and the fragrance of thirsty earth just 
dampened; a set of green-mottled crock- 
ery on the washstand; the blessed oblivion 
of bed. We were awakened in the morn- 
ing by road-talk under our window. 
Road-talk is something no automobile 
driver is ever without. It consists of a 
(Continued on page 66) 


Little Bob Crawls Under 


A Story of Stolen Sweets 


ITTLE Bob crawled under. 
Even as he wriggled through 
the dust on his small stom- 
ach, sliding under the canvas 
very cautiously, he was conscious 
of the irregularity of the proceeding. 
In previous years Daddy, holding Little 
Bob firmly by one hand, had gone 
quite as a matter of course to the little 
window where the ticket man stayed. 
It seemed the inevitable thing that one 
should get into the big tent by the main 
entrance, pushing and. hurrying with all 
the other warm, happy people, very 
stifled and very much knocked about 
unless one could ride on Daddy’s shoulder. 
But this year Little Bob crawled under. 

The reason was simple enough. ‘Tommy 
Slithers had declared that he, Little Bob, 
was afraid to crawl under; and ‘Tommy 
had remarked further that only sissies 
went round by the main entrance. For 
Little Bob to be afraid of anything was 
unbelievable. And if one learned, on good 
authority, that to go in by the big door 
labeled one a sissy, why naturally one 
would shun the big door as one would 
shun a pestilence. And so, unable to 
consult Big Bob in this emergency, Little 
Bob crawled under. 

Everyone seemed blissfully unaware of 
his arrival. He brushed the delightfully 
circus-smelling dust from his clothes and 
took a seat with composure. A sorry 
business this, coming to a circus without 
Daddy. Daddy was an awfully good 
fellow to have along on any jolly occasion. 
That morning at breakfast, Little Bob had 
realized in a flash that his day was half 
spoiled when Big Bob, looking up from 
his letters, had remarked: “Well, Son, this 
is tough luck! I can’t go with you to the 
circus this afternoon, after all. There is a 
fat man coming out from New York, and 
I’ve got to see him. Isn’t it fierce?” 
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“Ch, say now!” Little Bob had pro- 
tested, “can’t you let the fat man go, just 
for today?” 

“No, I can’t, Bob,” Daddy had an- 
swered, rubbing his chin ruefully. “Be- 
cause, you see, this particular fat man 
could get me fired if he wanted to. Be- 
sides, it wouldn’t be exactly decent of me 
to go off to a circus when he is coming all 
the way from New York to see me, now, 
would it?” 

“Well, I s’pose not,” Little Bob had 
remarked with gloom. “But gee! I 
wanted to see that circus!” 

“Why, you’ll go anyway, Son,” Big 
Bob had answered. “It is hardly sensible 
for us both to miss it. This man is going 
to be here several days, and I shan’t have 
a chance at the circus at all this year. 
But you can tell me all about it to-night. 
And we'll let this be my treat. ” He thrust 
one hand into his pocket. “Twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five. Is that enough for your 
ticket, and some popcorn and things?” 

“Sure,” Little Bob had answered. 

The seventy-five cents was in his pocket 
now, as he sat complacently on his high 
seat. Little Bob felt it and grinned. He 
was just so much ahead. 

The circus was pretty good that day. 
The seals were unusually fat and placid, 
and the elephants unusually large. The 
horses pranced quite as if they felt like 
prancing, and the ladies were either very 







blond or very brunette. Little 
Bob’s one regret was that he could 
not watch all three rings at once. 
But he did as well as might have 
been expected under the circum- 
stances. There was little of interest 
that he did not see. When the foreign- 
looking man twisted himself to pieces, 
Little Bob laughed; and when the 
star-eyed lady hung by her teeth to a 
strap while she was whirled round and 
round, he held his breath. And he did not 


forget the seventy-five cents in his pocket. 


ITTLE BOB walked home slowly that 

evening. A circus tent ona July after- 
noon is neither very cool nor very clean, 
and Little Bob was tired. He sighed 
heavily and kicked at the pebbles as he 
climbed the last hill. He hoped that Big 
Bob had not yet returned. And yet, wasn’t 
that ridiculous! Why, he was wild to tell 
Daddy all about the circus! Of course he 
was! Daddy would want to hear about 
everything, from the biggest elephant to 
the smallest monkey. Daddy would want 
to know where he had sat, whom he had 
seen,—and, well, yes,—what he had eaten. 
Little Bob wiped his face wearily. He be- 
gan to wish that he had not eaten any- 
thing. He sat down on the front steps 
and sighed. Then he climbed to the low- 
est branch of the apple tree and sighed 
again. Then he climbed down and lay 
on his back in the thick grass. Of course 
he must tell Daddy about Tommy 
Slithers, and about crawling under. But, 
after all, why should he bother Daddy 
with such details? Daddy was a good 
sport, though, and would be glad to know 
that he had not proved himself a sissy. 
Still, one could not quite imagine Daddy 
crawling under. Bob grinned at the 
thought. A silly idea, when one thought 
how big Daddy was! Of course he 
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ouldn’t crawl under; either the canvas 
1 Daddy would have to give way. But, 
n addition to all this, Little Bob could 
ot make the picture of Daddy slipping 
ound the tent and watching for an 
)pportunity to creep under, seem quite 
eal. Big Bob always strode after what 
he wanted, and he was usually noisy 
about it. Little Bob turned over on his 
stomach and sighed again. Of course he 
would tell Daddy about the crawling 


Little Bob's one 
regret was that he 
could not watch all 

three rings 





at once 





under, but he needn’t tell him before 
dinner. 

Big Bob came home whistling, and was 
taking the front steps three at a time 
when he saw Little Bob. “Hello!” he 
said, wheeling round. 

Little Bob sat up slowly. “Hello!” he 


remarked. 
“Have a good time?” 
“Su 
“Fine! Wish I could say the same.’ 


Big Bob turned. ‘‘Well, come in to 5 eal 
son. I could eat up the world.” 

Little Bob got up reluctantly. Dinner 
did not seem particularly necessary or 
attractive at the moment. It would be 
much pleasanter to go straight to bed, if 
only Daddy would not think such action 
strange. 


| Bibione BOB lingered long over his face 
washing that night. His nose, his ears 
and even his neck received attention. He 
came into the dining-room late, but Big 
Bob was waiting for him. Big Bob always 
waited. Since that time, almost before 
Little Bob could remember, when he and 
Daddy were left alone, Daddy had seemed 
to regard him as a person of considerable 
importance in the house, and an equal 
partner in all domestic arrangements. 
Little Bob sat down. “It’s hot,” he said. 


Little Bob Crawls Under: 





Big Bob nodded. “It is that. Found 
more wilted collars to-day then I have 
seen for years. But let’s not bother with 
the weather. I want to hear about the 
circus. Did the elephants stand on 


bottles?” 

“Yes,” Little Bob agreed. ‘“‘And,” he 
added listlessly, “they played baseball, 
too.’ 

“Great! And were there any respect- 
able clowns—any sure-enough, out-and- 
out, dyed-in-the-wool clowns?” 

“Why—I guess so.” 

“And say! !’ Big Bob leaned forward 
anxiously. “Did a girl riding bareback 
jump through a hoop and light on the 
horse again? 

“No.” Little Bob yawned. 

Big Bob sat back in his chair and laid 
down hisforkindisgust. ‘‘Well,now, I call 
that a downright shame! Why, in my 
day a circus wasn’t a circus if it didn’t 
have a girl that could ride a galloping 
horse and jump through a hoop—two or 
three of ’em, by Jove! Well,—times 
change. But look here, Son! You aren’t 
eating anything.” 

Little Bob regarded his plate in guilty 
silence for a moment before raising miser- 
able eyes to his father. 

Big Bob smiled. “Too much circus? 
Well, I’ve been there, and I guess I know 
just about how it feels.” 

Little Bob gave a gasp of relief. Daddy 
understood, then. It was all right. How- 
ever, perhaps it was just as well not to 
speak of the afternoon’s experience 
until after dinner. One 
need not hurry in such 
matters. 

“T tell you,” Big Bob 
continued with enthusiasm, 
“when a fellow has looked 
for two hours at a circus, 
mere food seems pretty 
small.” 

Oh! So that was it! 
Daddy didn’t understand, 
then, after all. Daddy had 
no idea how painful a small 
stomach could be, or how 
disquieting a troubled mind. 
Yes, it was just as well to 
wait until after dinner. 

“Too bad, though,” Big 
Bob continued. “I thought 
we could have a little spree together 
anyway, and I had Vieber’s send up— 
what do you guess? Yes,” he nodded 
impressively, “ice cream!” 

Little Bob pushed back his chair. “I 
—I don’t think I want any,” he said 
painfully. 

Something had got into Big Bob that 
night. He ate large dishfuls of ice cream, 
and he ate them slowly. Then he must 
needs bang upon the old piano, urging 
Little Bob to sing, and playing ver 
badly, as he always did. When Big Bob 
was in college it had been said of him that 
he could play ragtime louder and more 
abominably than any other fellow on the 
campus. And he could beat his own 
record now. He did so that night. And 
he asked for information about the circus 
until he found that he could not get any 
more. Little Bob tried to be polite, but 
he didn’t want to sing and he didn’t want 
to talk. He wanted to go to bed. He 
could tell Daddy about the circus the next 
morning, when his head did not feel so 
heavy. And of course, the next morning 
he could tell Daddy about crawling under. 
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HE house was very still, and Big Bob 

was sleeping very soundly when Little 
Bob slipped into his room several hours 
later. It required more than one tug at 
his pajama:sleeve to waken him. 

“Huh! What! Is that you,:Bobby?” 
Big Bob, confused and incoherent, after 
the time-old manner of a man _ just 
awakened, sat up suddenly. 

Little Bob looked ghostly in the dim 
light. ‘‘I—I feel sort of queer,” he said, 
in a voice very unlike the loud, little- boy 
voice with which he ordinarily disturbed 
the peace of the old house. 

Big Bob sprang out of bed and switched 
on the lights. “Great guns, Bobby, what 
is the matter?” He took Little Bob by 
the shoulders and turned him to the light. 
“My word!” he said. 

The next hour was a bad one for Daddy, 
but it was a worse one for Little Bob. 
When it was over, and he was comfortable 
once more, Big Bob pulled a chair close up 
beside the bed and sat down. 

“Look here, Son,” he said solemnly, 
“don’t give me another fright like that or 
you'll be left fatherless. What under the 
sky did you eat this afternoon, anyway? 

Little Bob turned his freckled nose in 
the other direction. Daddy rubbed his 
chin. “Bob,” he 
said, with sudden 
suspicion, ‘“‘tell an 
me; did you have ; 
any of those con- 
founded cornu- 
copias?” 





A full minute passed in silence, while 
Little Bob rolled his eyes toward the ceil- 
ing. “Yes,” he remarked at length. 

Big Bob pounded one knee. “Well, I 
might have known it,” he said. “The 
vile, dirty stuff! Hang it all, Bobby, 
what made you eat ’em?” 

Little Bob stirred restlessly, and re- 
garded his father with unhappy eyes. 
“Well,” he said slowly, “I was tired of the 
other things.” 

“So! And what else had you eaten?” 

“Well,—peanuts.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure! Peanuts. And 
po -corn—surely some pop-corn?’ 

pare Bob nodded. Daddy looked 
reflective. 

“H-m-m! And what about that soda 
pop you have been so wild to try?” 

“Oh, yes—soda pop.” Little Bob’s 
voice trailed off, and he averted his eyes. 

Daddy looked at the ceiling. In fact, 
he made a great show of looking at the 
ceiling. “Let me see,” he mused. ‘What 
about lemonade? It seems to me that | 
remember seeing lemonade at circuses 
pink lemonade, even! Did you by any 
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chance encounter pink lemonade this 
afternoon?” 
Bobby nodded weakly, eyes shut. 
“So!” Big Bob murmured softly under 
his breath. He leaned over the bed and 
regarded the patient steadily until Little 
Bob’s eyes opened and met his. “Where 
did you get the cash, Son?” he said. 
Bobby’s answer was almost inaudible. 
“You gave it to me,” he whispered. 
They looked at each other for a full 
minute, while perfect understanding 
dawned in Big Bob’s eyes. “I get you,” 
he said. “You—what shall we say? 
yi ou—” 


“Crawled under,” Little Bob finished. 


ITTLE BOB felt much better next 

morning. In fact, there was nothing 
wrong withhim at all, and he came downto 
breakfast with great cheerfulness. Daddy 
had borne the confession of the night be- 
fore with unexpected calmness. Little 
Bob had felt some slight surprise at the 
outcome, but he could not deny to himself 
that he was distinctly relieved. 

Big Bob greeted him pleasantly, and 
waited until the oatmeal was quite gone 
before referring to the matter that was 
still weighing, just a bit, on Bobby’s mind. 
“Well, Son,” he said, “at what time to-day 
are you going down to see your ticket 
man? 

Little Bob laid down the muffin which 
he had been stuffing into his mouth. 
‘Wha’ d’ you mean?” he — regarding 
his father with round eyes 

“Why, your ticket man,” Big Bob ex- 
plained cheerfully, “the ticket seller down 
at the circus tent, you know, When are 
you going down to see him?’ 

Bobby eyed his father with growing 
suspicion. “What are you aiming at, 
Dad?” he said bluntly. 

“Why, just this,Son. That was a pretty 
good lark yesterday. It’s great to crawl 
under. I know how you felt—I did it once 
myself. But yesterday is all over now, 
and if you are the chap I think you are, 
you'd feel pretty cheap to let a trick like 
that pass by and forget about it.” 

“Wha’ d’ you mean?” Bobby asked 
<— “P’ you mean that I’ve got to go 

ell that ¢ guy that I crawled under?” 

“Why,” said Big Bob easily, “I’m not 
keen about the telling. What I am inter- 
ested in is that you pay for your seat yes- 
terday. You see, Son, we don’t care any- 
thing about this ticket man; but we do 
care a lot about the fact that you got 
something yesterday that didn’t belong 
to you. A man doesn’t do that sort of 
thing.” 

Little Bob narrowed his eyes. ‘‘Do you 
mean that you want me to go down and 
tell that fellow that I crawled under his 
old tent yesterday, and then pay him?” 
He laid down his fork. ‘Well, not on your 
life!” 

“Son,” Big Bob spoke quietly, ‘‘you 
wouldn’t be worth shooting if you wanted 
to do it; but if you couldn’t see that it was 
the decent thing to do—why, you 
wouldn’t be worth kicking round the 
block.” He pushed back his chair and 


“So long,” he said. “See you 


Big Bob went down town, and Little 
Bob climbed up into the apple tree to 
kick at the leaves and think. So Daddy 


meant that he should pay the ticket man; 
pay him, what is more, with his own 
money, out of his own tin bank. Bobby 
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was saving that money to buy a bat and a 
baseball glove. Well, this was pretty 
mean of Daddy! What did it matter to 
the old ticket man if he, Bobby, crawled 
under the tent? And how could it hurt 
the circus people in general? Daddy was 
nice—a good fellow, and all that—but he 
had gone a bit too far this time. Little 
Bob began to feel injured and misunder- 
stood. This was downright hateful of 
Daddy! The idea of making all this “he 
about crawling underacircus tent! Well he 
would certainly show him for once that he 
was not going to be bullied. He 
would not go near the old circus. 

While Little Bob was kick- 
ing the tree and_ indulg- 
ing in hard thoughts, 
Big Bob went to the cir- 
cus grounds and looked 
up the ticket seller. 
“Say,” he said, “my 
little boy crawled under 
your tent yesterday. 


“My daddy did not 
make me, and he is 
not the secretary of 
the Y.. Mi. GA; 
and don't you for- 


get it!” 


He is coming round to-day to see you 
about it. Be good enough to let him 
settle up, won’t you?” 

The ticket seller was a smug man— 
young, or youngish. Although he saw 
children every day, and fancied that he 
understood them pretty well, he did not 
know the first thing about them; and 
although he thought himself an excellent 
judge of character, he set Big Bob down 
as exactly the sort of fellow that Big Bob 
was not. “Sure thing,” he said. “T’ll 
let the kid pay.’ 

Little Bob sat a long time in the apple 





tree. When he finally climbed down it 
was not to go across the street and play 
with Johnny Williamson. He went into 
the house and got his cap, and then he 
broke open his tin bank. But there was 
only resentment in his heart as he started 
for the circus grounds. Daddy had acted 
foolish for once, and it was tough luck 
that he, Bobby, had to bear the 
consequences. He wouldn’t go near 
the old circus. But somehow those 
words of Daddy’s stuck: “but if you 
couldn’t see that it was the decent thing 
to do—why, you 
wouldn’t be worth 
kicking round the 
block.” 

It was a sullen face, 
very red behind the 
freckles, that Little 
Bob presented at the 




















window. “Are you 
the ticket man?” he 
inquired. 


“Surest thing you 
know!” The smug 
and youngish man 
beamed expansively. 
“What can I do for 
you, my boy?” 

Quite unconscious- 
ly Bobby. stiffened. 
“Ww hy, nothing, I 
guess,” he said. He 
choked for one long 
minute, and then got 
the words out. “I 
crawled under your 
tent yesterday.” 

“Oh, ho!” said the 
ticket man _face- 
tiously, ‘so you are 
the boy, are you? 
Say, that’s a great 
old man you've got. 
Must be the secretary 
of the Y¥:.-N.C. A.” 
He laughed long and 
loudly. “You can 
almost see his wings 
sprout, can’t you, 
sonny? So he made 
you come down and 
pay up, did he?” 
‘Little Bob’s eyes came as near to blaz- 
ing as light blue eyes can come. “My 
father did not make me,” he said. “He 
never makes me do anything. I came 
down to pay you because, if—if I hadn’t 
I wouldn’t be worth kicking round the 
block. I didn’t crawl under your old tent 
because I had to. I’ve got money. Here’s 
your half dollar. And my daddy is not 
the secretary of the Y. M.C. A., and don’t 
you forget it!” 

Little Bob was well away from the 
place before he knew how hot his face was, 
and how madly the blood was pounding in 
his veins. It was still later when he 
realized that he was making straight for 
Daddy’s office, as fast as his small legs 
could take him. 

He closed the door softly behind him, 
breathing hard. Daddy did not look up. 
And quite suddenly Little Bob’s burning 
anger began to cool. He walked slowly 
over to the desk, twisting his cap between 
his fingers. 

“Say, he said, “I went round and paid 
that gink.” 

Big Bob looked up and smiled. And 
Little Bob smiled, too. He couldn’t 
help it. 
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Buddy Bosses 
the Boche 


First-Hand Impressions of 
the American Army 


of Occupation 
By Berton Braley 


ROM the base ports in France 
to the line our troops held at the 
time of the armistice I had seen 
the American Soldier wherever I 
had set foot, a tangible evidence in khaki 
of the far-flung might of a great nation; 
but the full realization of what that power 
meant came when an American M. P. 
entered the compartment of the train 
from Metz to Coblentz and demanded 
from the two German civilians in the 
seat across from mine their passes. 

There was nothing of Prussian arro- 
gance in his manner, only the serene and 
matter-of-fact consciousness that he 
represented the authority of the Army of 
Occupation. But as he carefully scanned 
the documents submitted to him he sud- 
denly began to bulk big in my eyes and I 
thrilled to the thought that in this Ger- 
man train for the first time I was viewing 
the American Soldier, not alone as a win- 
ner in a great war, but as a conqueror on 
enemy soil. 

For before this I had found him and 
known him as a guest in a friendly land. 
A much-wanted guest, it is true, a guest 
with his part of the house at his disposal, 
and a guest who was paying his way with 
money and who had paid more than his 
bill in service and accomplishment, butone 
who was there at the instance and with 
the compliance of the owner of the place. 

This, however, was Germany! And 
the American Military Policeman wasn’t 
there because he had been invited, but 
because he and some two million others 
like him had borne their magnificent part 
in breaking the field gray line into which 
had gone the strength of Germany. He 
was the master in the house, logically as 
the result of certain affairs at Chateau 
Thierry, the Champagne, Lorraine, and 
the Argonne, which had entitled him to 
possession. 

The advent of the young M. P. was for 
me the beginning of a kind of subdued 
but cumulative pride and exaltation, 
which increased with every evidence of 
American control through the country of 
the Rhine. 

It was something stimulating to the 
pulse and the imagination to have Ameri- 
can M. P.’s greet me on the platform in a 
typically elaborate German Bahnhof, to 
submit my pass to another M. P. in the 
waiting-room, and to be billeted in a Ger- 
man hotel by fiat of still another in a 
little glass office. 


“Nobody loves 
an M P.” He is 
dodged sedulously 
by the doughboy 
whenever it is pos- 
sible, and cursed 
sotto voce when he 
can’t be dodged, 
but as the first 
emlbodiment of 
American power 
ruling beyond the 
frontiers of Ger- 
many he was per- 
haps the most im- 
pressive figure 
had yet come upon 
in my journeys 
about the scenes 
of war. 

And from the 
moment I saw him to the moment I stood 
beside the lone sentry at our furthest out- 
post, Mohlsberg, and looked out over the 
valley beyond our frontier—the fact of 
American Occupation grew steadily more 
convincing and more wonderful, 

The human imagination is subject to 
certain individual limitations and I be- 
lieve there are millions of folk like my- 
self who cannot visualize a map. The 
hills and streams and mountains and 
deserts and forests indicated on a map 
are to me, unless I know the country 
pictured, merely lines and figures and I 
cannot materialize them in my mind into 
real features of ‘a landscape. 

So while I knew the American Army 
of Occupation was’ holding the bridge- 
head at Coblentz and that the map 
showed its line flung out thirty kilometers 
beyond the Rhine, the bridge-head and 
the line were only marks on the map to 
me. 





Their Word Is Law 


But now I know that line means Men, 
big khaki-clad, deep-chested, broad- 
shouldered men, ruddy of cheek and clear 
of eye from campaigns past and from 
outdoor life present; American Soldiers 
who have brought with them into Ger- 
many not only the arms and the equip- 
ment and the guns of a conquering host, 
but somehow the very spirit and air and 
joyous assurance of the land which sent 
them. 

They’re not arrogant or officious; by 
nature and by their orders they interfere 





Buddy isn't in Germany because he has been invited, but because the 
result of certain exciting little encounters in the neighborhood 
entitle him to occupation of the country of the Rhine 


as little as possible with the daily life and 
habits of the people in the district they 
occupy, but they walk the streets of the 
towns and the roads and paths of forest 
and open with the unmistakable bearing 
of those who carnify mastery. And it 
was a daily new wonder to me to watch 
them thronging the streets, crowding the 
Y. M. C. A. theater under a haze of blue 
smoke, while they applauded American 
music and American vaudeville, putt- 
putting over the country in mad motor- 
cycles, tramping parade grounds, or 
honking in huge trucks over the thorough- 
fares—and to realize that they were doing 
all this in Germany, the country whose- 
calculated malignity had brought these 
young crusaders into the war and which 
was now witness to their presence as the 
supreme authority in this part of its 
desmesne. 

With typical Teutonic psychology the 
people of the occupied territory had at 
first mistaken the moderation and toler- 
ance of the Americans for softness. In 
the language of a colonel in command of 
one regiment: 

“When we blew into this town I sent 
for the burgomaster. He evidently 
figured on getting away with something, 
for he dispatched a messenger to me with 
the information that he would be in his 
office for an hour and would be pleased 
to see me. I told his messenger to tell the 
burgomaster that if he wasn’t at my 
headquarters in fifteen minutes I’d send 
a squad of doughboys down to bring him, 
under guard. 
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“He came, with an ingratiating smile, 
and his opening remarks were that if 
there should by any chance be any trouble 
with his people he could not be respon- 
sible. 

“Whaddyuhmean you can’t be respon- 
sible?” I answered. ‘Take it from me, 
if there is any monkey business by any 
civilian or German soldier in this dis- 
trict, you’re the responsible party and 
we'll hold you to it. We haven’t any in- 
tention to bother you or your people un- 
necessarily, but until we get our orders 
to leave we’re running things and if you 
want to learn who’s boss aaa here, 
start something.’ 

“We haven’t had any trouble 
with the burgomaster or anybody. 
else since then, and I can’t say too 
much for the splendid, dignified 
way our officers and men have 
behaved in maintaining their 
authority. They’ve done it so 
well that I think the Germans— 
though they naturally don’t love 
the idea of our being here-—don’t 
mind the fact of it at all.” 

The German is a queer beast. 
And one of the awful things about 
him, one of the hopeless and omi- 
nous facts of his nature, is that 
even now he does not or will not 
understand the enormity of his 
crime against civilization. A few 
hundred or thousand of his intel- 
lectuals may have—or pretend to 
have—a conception of it, but 
neither the ordinary burgher nor 
the ordinary junker is conscious of 
the meaning of his sin against 
humanity. 


The Countess Objects 

Witness the story of the lieuten- 
ant in command of the Mohlsberg 
Castle, which is used as headquar- 
ters for the outpost of our line 
and as a billet for some forty of 
the guard. 

“‘When we decided to take over 
this castle,” the lieutenant said, 

“T called upon the countess who 
owned it and explained that we 
would need about half the rooms 
for myself and my men. 

*“*Ach, but that is most incon- 
venient!’ she exclaimed. ‘I could 
not think of having a number of 
common soldiers in my home.’ 

“*“Those common soldiers,’ I told her, 
‘are Americans, and they will see that 
nothing in the quarters they occupy is 
harmed.’ 

“*But I do not see how it can be ar- 
ranged,’ she persisted; ‘it would be a very 
great inconvenience. 

“ ‘Madame,’ I explained, losing my 
patience a little, ‘I wonder if you realize 
that I represent the American Army of 
Occupation and that I am merely doing 
you a favor in considering your con- 
venience at all? And I wonder if you 
know that war is not particularly con- 
venient for anybody and that your coun- 
try and your troops have caused con- 
siderable inconvenience to the world? 
Do you understand what your army did 
in Belgium and northern France? Do 
you know how they treated the people 
they conquered and what sort of consider- 
ation they showed to the owners of houses 
and castles they occupied? No? Well, 
some day maybe you will, and meantime 
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I'll ask you to take what things you need 
for your own use to the quarters we’ve 
left you and accept my word that yourself 
and your daughters and your possessions 
will be safer than they would be if your 
own soldiers were billeted here.’ 

“It may interest you to know,” the 
lieutenant continued, “that when later 
on I told the countess that if she cared to 
go elsewhere and take her family we had 
no objection and that we would guard her 
things as if they were our own, she said 
she decided to stay where she was. 

“*You see, Herr Lieutenant,’ she said, 
‘it is not pleasant or very safe for people 
of our class in Berlin and such places just 





the first embodiment of American power ruling behind 
the frontiers of Germany, the American M. P. 


is an impressive figure 


now, and here we are quite comfortable’.” 

Individually the Germans are not a bad 
lot, our extreme hate-mongers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Much of their 
cheerfulness under the American régime, 
their willingness generally to serve their 
conquerors to the best of their ability, 
their frequent generous courtesy to men 
billeted in their homes is pure propa- 
ganda, but not all of it. There is a large 
admixture of genuine kindliness in their 
attitude, and yet these are the same 
people who furnished the soldiers that 
perpetrated every form of beastliness in 
war, and who applauded and even ccle- 
brated that beastliness and_ brutality 
while it seemed successful. And now 
that it is all over, they are sorry—because 
it failed! Ask them if they knew of these 
things and many will say they did not, 
but those who did know can’t understand 
that they ought to be ashamed of the 
record, and the smallest storekeeper com- 
prehends as little as Bertha Krupp the 


world’s view of what Germany repre- 
sented and still represents in the mind of 
humanity. 

Is it heredity or education? Is there 
some taint in the German soul that it 
will take generations to eradicate? | 
don’t know, but I am inclined to believe 
that if it is possible for this generation of 
Germans to establish free schools where 
truth can be taught, perhaps the genera- 
tion that is now playing about in the 
Rhineland and making friends with 
American doughboys—for a child can 
always do that and non-fraternization 
orders don’t apply in such case—will grow 
up to make a German democracy that 
is safe for the world. 

Only I don’t see where the 
teachers of that truth are to be 
recruited in sufficient numbers, 
for Prussian paranoia is still un- 
crushed in the hearts of most of 
those who form thought in Ger- 
many. 

Gradually, by one lesson after 
another, the Boche is learning that 
the Americans, smiling and con- 
siderate and good-humored as they 
seem, are neither easy marks nor 
fools. The respect for the Yank 
soldier which the German army 
gained in battle is seeping into the 
intelligence of the German civil- 
ians by the cumulative experience 
of daily contact. They are slowly 
but surely acquiring the under- 
standing that, in the language of 
a very great and much beloved 
American, a man may_ speak 
softly but carry a big stick. 

The Rhineland is, or was, a fat 
country, and the people who live 
in it look well fed and still pros- 
perous, but I think they must be 
undernourished nevertheless, for 
you can not buy any food worth 
eating in their stores. And the 
dearth of fats and sweets is so 
great that a cake of soap, or a 
bottle of olive oil, or a cake of 
chocolate will buy you nearly any- 
thing you want ina Rhine town. 
After all, the outward appearance 
of a people is not a sure sign of 
their physical condition, though it 
may be an index. I am not trying 
to set myself up an expert in food 
conditions in the “land of the deep- 
ening shadow,” but I believe a 
systematic and insidious undernour- 
ishment explains in some measure the 
phlegmatic acceptance by these people of 
American occupation and insures against 
the likelihood of their “starting anything.” 
Starving folk fight like cornered rats, but 
undernourished people merely lack energy. 


The Long Long Arm 


So the lasting impression, the tran- 
scendent picture I took away with me 
from the zone of occupation was that of 
big, merry-eyed, slangy-lipped American 
doughboys everywhere, carrying and 
keeping America with them, wishing they 
were home but sticking to the job with 
that seemingly casual but actually intense 
application characteristic of them 
throughout the war, and typifying in a 
way that thrilled me the reach and po- 
tency of that power across the seas which 
we all, officer, doughboy, and civilian 
like me, yearn to and speak of, with a 
little break in our voices, as Home! 
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The Record of Gallantry 


Major Bonte. Cited by the French Army for distinguished conduct 
in action near Eyne, Dalston. He madea pecan reconnaissance 
of the Scheldt river under heavy machine-gun and shell fire, and 
later marched his battalion to ng remaining the entire night 
within 200 meters of the enemy. 


* * 


Lieutenant Esterbrook. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
and further citations in orders for his daring activity on the open- 
ing day of the St. Mihiel offensive. He and his pilot volunteered 
to fly over the enemy’s lines to obtain photographs, penetrating 
four kilometers beyond the German line. Five days later he was 
cited for breaking up an enemy formation of three planes, an 
act above and beyond the call of duty. 


* * 
ar 5 Ser, Soegant Fulda. Recommended for the Distinguished Service 


or unusual bravery in the performance of his dut For 
six . oon through individual effort, he rushed his kitchen far 
forward, supplying the entire First Battalion with hot food. Dur- 
ing three days he had no assistance, performing his task under 
heavy bombardment, often within four hundred meters of the 
front line. 

* x 


Sergeant Frary. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism near Greves Farm. Responding-to a call 
for volunteers, with eight other soldiers he manned two guns of 
a French battery that had been deserted during an unprece- 
dented bombardment by the enemy, remaining at his post for 
two hours under terrific fire. 

* * 

Sergeant Cain. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
unusual personal pon Hane near Fismes. He volunteered to go out 
into No Man’s to rescue a wounded man at a time when 
it was ~ a to ask for volunteers. After 
bringing in the helpless soldier he went back a second time and 
brought in another wounded man. 


* * 


Private Cozad. Cited for exceptional efficiency and fidelity during 
the battle of Argonne Forest. During severe barrage fire he 
carried important messages between the front lines and the 
Regimental P. C., setting a high standard of personal bravery 
during the eighteen days his regiment was under fire. 

* * 

Private Chavez. Cited for his heroic action during the battle of 
Chateau Thierry. e was among the first American soldiers to 
start the big drive at this point, and for his conduct under fire 
during that and later engagements he was cited five times by 
his commanding officers. 





* * 
Private Wilcox. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross by 
General Pershing for extraordinary heroism in action at Ville 
avoy. He volunteered to enter the town with one comrade to 
rescue a wounded officer while the place was under heavy bom- 
bardment, and although under direct fire successfully performed 
his mission. 


x Western Men Who Are Brilliant 
ie x Members of the Constellation of Mars 
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Ben W. Olcott of Oregon became secretary of state upon 
the death of the incumbent, then governor upon the 
death of the incumbent, and now holds both jobs 


PON the death of the late Gov- 

ernor James Withycombe, several 

months ago, Secretary of State 

Ben W. Olcott succeeded to a 
unique position made possible by a twist 
in the Oregon constitution. Olcott is now 
both governor and secretary of state. By 
virtue of these two positions he holds two 
votes, and the balance of power as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Control, sitting 
as governor and secretary of state on that 
Board. At the outset Olcott announced 
that he would draw only the salary of gov- 
ernor, although the law would give ‘him 
the double salary. He has also announced 
that if a way can be found for presenting 
to the court the question of whether he 
may resign the office of secretary of state 
without forfeiting his right to continue to 
hold the office of governor he will resign 
the office of secretary of state and appoint 
a successor. At the time of writing, this 
way had not been found. 

Governor Olcott is not the old type of 

public official who sits importantly at a 
big desk formally receiving visitors who 
have waited long and anxiously in theouter 
office, then are made to feel a governor’s 
time is exceedingly’ limited and the few 
minutes alloted by him a condescension. 
Were he to catch a train within fifteen 
minutes his manner would eae no im- 
patience or nervousness. is direct, 
calm, kindly. His dark, aman eyes 
look straight at you w hen he speaks. He 
has the reputation of being able to turn 
off an enormous amount of work in an in- 
credibly short time. 

Olcott was born in Keitsburg, Illinois, 
about forty-six years ago. After finishing 
school he began his business career in 
Chicago. In 1891 he came to Oregon to 
take a position in a banking house in Sa- 
lem. In 1904 he made a “mushing” 
trip three-quarters of the way across 
Alaska from Nome to Fairbanks, en- 
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countering all the hard- 
ships and adventures of 
the gold-hunters of that 
period. At Fairbanks he 
was paying teller inabank, 
returning in three years to 
Salem, where he received 
an appointment by Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain in the 
office of the state land 
agent. 

Governor West ap- 
pointed Olcott secretary 
of state at the death of 
Secretary Frank W. Ben- 
son in 1911 and he was 
twice re-elected to that 
office. 

As governor, Olcott’s 
policy is progressive and 
constructive. The en- 
couragement of industry 
to the fullest extent, and 
its corollary, harmony be- 
tween employer and em- 
ployee, perhaps sound the 
leading note of this policy. 
The last legislature highly 
commended him for his 
management of the state buildings and 
the beautiful grounds. ‘To give an insight 
into the human interest side of the new 
governor I must tell you that he has in- 
stalled a bird bath between the State House 
and the Supreme Court building, and that 
he is very tond of animals. His home life is 
ideal and there are three fine little Olcott 
boys. CaARoLINE Wasson THomason. 


Sing Kee’s assurance of fair weather. His 
“weddah” talks, in pidgin English, were 
first read with mirth. ‘They are now read 
with respectful attention. In the more 
rural parts they constitute agricultural 
scripture. Much planting and harvesting 
is planned according to his daily schedule 
and he feels that he 1s filling an honorable, 
important and beneficial position among 
a great community of people in the land 
of his adoption. He has reared in Santa 
Clara a family of four sons and a daughter, 
the latter having married a local magnate 
while finishing school in China. 

Sing Kee’s prophecies are not confined 
to the weather. He predicted the down- 
fall of the a Dynasty, and it came 
to pass. In cmon of last year he 
foretold the unusual storm which swept 
the Pacific Coast, and also the ending of 
the world war: “Tomahah aft’noon come 
big lain. Lain tlee days. Santa Cla’a 
valley lain. Santa Cluz.lain. Monteley 
lain. San Flancisco lain.” Then, widen- 
ing his radius, “San Joaquin valley lain. 
Saclamento lain. Lain south, lain no’th. 
Lain all ovah. Lots watah. This yeah 
good yeah. Up in heaven God stop big 
wah. Wah stop in Novembah. By’m’by 
no moah wah. Ev’body happy.” Again 
it came to pass. 

Some days after the signing of the ar- 
mistice Sing Kee held a celebration all his 
own. Five hundred dollars’ worth of fire- 
crackers were set off at the still hour of 
midnight in the quiet college town ot 
Santa Clara. Sing Kee had not over- 
estimated the dramatic effect of his 
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the fame of a Chinese 
weather prophet who ran 
a laundry in the mission 
town of Santa Clara, Calli- 
fornia, had spread so far 
that the editor of the San 
Jose Mercury-Herald, a 
newspaper circulated 
throughout the big fruit 
belt, sent a man down to 
see him. He thought that 
the Chinaman might fur- 
nish a humorous’ little 
feature. 

The humorous feature 
was there, but with an- 
other side to it. Sing Kee, 
laundryman, proved to be 
a sure-enough weather 
wizard. And ever since 
then he has been a fixture 
before the public through- 
out the Santa Clara region. 
His weather reports ap- 
pear regularly and are no 
doubt more widely read 
than any other single item 
of local news. He takes 
himself seriously—and so 











do hundreds of his Cau- 
casian readers. During 
the uncertain season there 
are timid ones who will not 
venture forth without 





Sing Kee, Chinese weather sage of Santa Clara, California, is 
a wonderful guesser and a patriotic “Melican.” He 
celebrated the armistice with $500 in fire-crackers 
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expensively patriotic demonstration. Be- 
wildered and excited citizens hastened 
from all directions, in all manner of rai- 
ment, and after the fireworks had sput- 
tered out the audience listened to the 
orator of the occasion: 

“’Membah, I thank God to stop big 
wah, Novembah? God stop wah Novem- 
bah. Now, by’m’by no moah wah foh 
thousan’ yeahs. Ev’body make peace. 
Peace all ovah. By’m’by ev’body happy. 
Good weddah; plenty clops all ovah. No- 
body pooah. By’m’by nobody wan’ fight 
—ev’body all same broddah, all ovah 
wuld. God make wuld good, all same 
Heaven. By’m’by, you see.’ 

Sing Kee is a student of astronomy as 
taught by the ancient and mystic lore of 
the Far East. Behind the inscrutable 
mask of the oriental is a keen intellect, 
the intricate workings of which may ever 
be a mystery to the occidental. 
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T surely takes a_ sixty-horse-power 

sportsman to track a bear through 
four states over the wildest of wild coun- 
try in order finally to draw deadly bead on 
Bruin. It also takes courage to fight an 
enraged lion with no other weapon than a 
four-inch pocket knife, while to have 
killed the beast and emerged unscathed 
from the combat seems as incredible as 
a tale from the Arabian Nights. Yet 
friends of Benjamin B. Lily—and they 
are legion tiiroughout New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Texas and Louisiana—say that 











these are among his ordi- 
nary achievements, for 
during the past seven years 
Lily has slain 167 moun- 
tain lions and 65 bears, a 
number of which were 
grizzlies. 

Lily is a sportsman by 
nature. He has always 
loved the chase and trail 
and was packing a sixty- 
pound kit-bag and a heavy 
rifle over practically im- 
passable paths at an age 
when most youngsters are 
wrestling with the intrica- 
cies of higher mathematics. 
A native of Louisiana, he 
hunted from one end of 
the cane brakes, swamps 
and morasses of that state 
to the other and what he 
didn’t know about the wild 
life of that territory would 
not make a chapter in a 
natural history. In 1904 
he accompanied the late 
Colonel Roosevelt on his 
famous hunting trip 
through Louisiana, from which originated 
the term “teddy-bear.” 

For fourteen years Lily collected wild 
animal exhibits in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona for the federal government, 
and during the last two years has been 
retained as the leading lion hunter in 
Uncle Sam’s service. He has saved cattle- 
men and ‘sheep-owners at least $500,000 
as a result of his prowess 
with the rifle. Experts 
report that the average 
mature mountain lion kills 
a thousand dollars’ worth 
of live stock a year, while 
a full-grown bear accom- 
plishes no inconsiderable 
damage. At present writ- 
ing Lily, who is sixty-five 
years old, yet hale, hearty 
and active, is decimating 
the lion population of the 
Black Range in New Mex- 
ico. He is still able to tire 
out three and four differ- 
ent sets of dogs daily when 
keen on the trail of the 
prowling marauders. His 
dog, Joe, is a veteran of 
twelve summers and a 
hero of 167 encounters 
with lions. Unlike his 
master, Joe is now stiff 
in the joints and wheezy 
in the wind and out of con- 


dition for  thirty-round 
battles. 

“Lively Lily” is an ex- 
ample of the saying, 


“The older you grow, the 
younger you get.” Clean 
living in the out-doors, 








Ben Lily, sixty-five years old. for forty-seven years a hunter, 
is official lion-killer for the United States Govern- 
His dog Joe is hero of 167 lion battles 


ment. 


plenty of exercise, simple 
food and regular habits 
have preserved the snap 
and vigor in this remark- 





work for a whole county. 


After Miss Hettie White, of Utah, had brought up eight 


orphans, she adopted a boy and is doing home-demonstrator 


Useful? Well, rather! 
able man so that he appears twenty 
years younger than the calendar records. 
Even to-day he never carries blankets 
and sets so stiff a pace when after game 
that the few hunters who have tried to 
stay with him have generally quit. The 
champion is as modest as a_ bashful 
school child. It took months of almost 
daily association with him to elicit the 
facts presented in this article. There is 
no telling how many predatory animals 
have fallen prey to his marksmanship, as 
Lily himself refuses to tell. He has 
hunted for about forty-seven years, and a 
guess that reckoned his total lion scalps 
at around four hundred would not be far 
wrong, according to the estimates of those 
informed about his career. He — 
more about the habits, haunts and 1 
stincts of mountain lions than any pa 
American hunter; can tell to the fraction 
of a day just where cert: 1in lions will be at 
certain times; knows where to locate traps 
for them or where to lie in ambush await- 
ing their arrival. Definite facts and fg 
ures recorded with the U. S. Biological 
Survey credit Ben Lily as being the Gov- 
ernment’s record-breaker in lion-killing. 
GERALD Dunn. 


U OU 

OUR years ago Miss Hettie White left 

the State Agricultural College of Utah 
with a degree in home economics and a 
desire to devote herself as home demon- 
strator to work among the women of the 
remote counties of her state. She knew 
that the position of home demonstrator 
is as valuable to society as that of county 
agent and she wanted to be of real service 
in the world’s work. She had already 
shown her mettle, having brought up and 
married off eight orphan brothers and 
sisters. She had taught in Utah schools 
for sixteen years, with sabbatical years at 
Pratt Institute and the University of 
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Lieutenant Colin V. Dyment of the American Red Cross is in 
Seattle, compiling a record of unique value, the names 
of 1302 Western men who died in war service 


and the exact circumstances of each demise 


Illinois, and numerous summer-school 
courses. She had also adopted a four-year- 
old boy. Besides, her grandmother had 
taught her such homely arts as braiding 
straw and making head- cheese. In all, an 
admirable equipment in science, mother- 
liness and knowledge of human nature. 
The southern Utah counties being 
mostly devoted to stock-raising are gen- 
erally known as cow counties. The one 
where Miss White went to work is twice 
as large as the state of Rhode Island and 
contains about 12,000 inhabitants in 
small towns and villages, but as none are 
within thirty miles of the railroad, con- 
ditions tend toward grooviness and i 
sularity. There are no public idecaries 
and only three subscribers to a magazine. 
Roads are so poor that often in winter 
the parcels post arrives but once a week. 
The women know nothing about modern 
culinary methods. ‘Towns are divided by 
hostile gossiping factions and villages are 
mistrustful of each other. After four 
years of constant work Miss White feels 
that she has only scratched the walls of 
indifference that hedge in the county. The 
women still refuse to nurse their babies 
by the clock. They will not come to hear 
lectures on food values. Even last Fourth 
of July a woman of twenty-three with five 
children, the youngest a sick baby, took 
them all to a dance, though the doctor 
had told her the baby was too sick to go. 
The mother danced till three o’clock in 
the morning and the children played about 
and contracted whooping-cough. The 
baby died but not because he was taken 





to the dance, the mother 
claims. 

“You can’t really blame 
her” says Miss White. 
“She had no one with 
whom to leave the chil- 
dren. Many a woman 
with a starved girlhood 
loves dancing more than 
maternity. It «doesn’t 
look as though I had ac- 
complished much, but I’ve 
found, if the women won’t 
be taught in groups, I can 
teach one and the rest will 
go to her. They like the 
big-sister method. It’s 
longer, but it’s the only 
way. I can slip into the 
kitchen by the back door 
and help wipe the dishes 
and at the same time sug- 
gest that the kitchen table 
be more conveniently 
placed. A woman doesn’t 
mind that, but she would 
resent bitterly as a per- 
sonal insult a lecture on 
house-planning. I did 
venture, though, to tell 
one husband that if he had 
had water put into the 
house he would have saved 
five dollars. His wife had 
to have an operation for 
trouble brought on by 
carrying water into the 
house from a well five rods 
away. She used to bring 
in two Pails at once and 
did ten ‘turns’ a day. Her 
operation cost $300 and 
the water could have been 
installed in the kitchen 
for $295.” 

Figures, however, show that Miss 
White in one year stimulated the pro- 
duction of $43,249.30 worth of food and 
clothing, no mean accomplishment at 
any time and especially noteworthy dur- 
ing a world war. One by one she induced 
the housewives to can fruit and vegetables 
and even meat, to dry fruit and vege- 
tables, to improve the home garden and 
to make over old clothes. And this is 
a year’s record for only five towns. 

“If I can get the girls interested 
money-making,” says Miss White, “they 
won’t be so likely to marry at sixteen. 
There is no allowance for each child in 
the family budget and now the only way 
a girl gets a new dress is by starting a 
family row. When aman begins to spend 
money on her for candy and dances she 
naturally argues that getting a husband 
is the easiest way to get new clothes. 
Usually by the time she is twenty-five 
she has had so many children and so little 
youth that she thinks marriage a failure. 
It is imperative for a girl to earn money 
of her own to keep her “self-respect and to 
put more joy into her life. She can do 
this with poultry in the back yard. In 
fact I can see so many possibilities in 
money-making with a home flock that I 
am almost tempted to go into it myself. 
I’ve my boy to consider, you know.” 

Some would say that the boy is not to 
be considered. Almost any woman can 
mother a child but it takes a woman of 
extraordinary tact, patience, knowledge 
and experience to be the big sister to a 
whole county. FRANK R. ARNOLD. 





iy; ~~ “_ morning of the great drive 

by the Americans in the Argonne, 
Lieutenant Colin V. Dyment, of the 
American Red Cross, went down the 
north slope of the Mount des Allieux to 
the forest roadway between the Forest de 
Hesse and the Bois de Cheppy. In the 
roadway lay a young engineer. 

“How are you, Buddy?” asked the Red 
Cross lieutenant. “Oh!” the lad replied, 
“T’m awful sick.” ‘‘Where were you hit?” 
Dyment asked. “Down here,” and he 
laid a trembling hand on his stomach, 
where a machine-gun bullet had entered. 
“T got a letter from my mother the other 
day,” he added. “I want to get back to 
her. This will be the last drive, won’t it?” 

The Red Cross officer said he thought 
it would. 

“Would you like to see the letter?” 
the boy asked. 

He was told “‘Yes, indeed,” and, after 
much fumbling, he drew a packet from his 
pocket and vainly tried to find the letter 
his mother had written. 

“Let me find it,’ Dyment said. He 
took the packet and from the corner of 
the mother’s envelope got the name and 
address. She was to know, he resolved, 
that in this forest road, mortally wounded 
and in agony, her son was thinking of her. 

From this incident was born a resolve 
that called for months of work, ending 
only with Dyment’s arrival in Seattle. It 
was the resolve to get from army officers 
and enlisted men, from eye-witnesses and 
others, the stories of how the men of the 
gist Division died. When Dyment 
reached Seattle he carried an oil-skin bag 
holding ten note-books, such as stenog- 
raphers use, containing the names of 1302 
Western men who died on the held of bat- 
tle or from wounds received in action. 
Following each name was the story of the 
demise, the surroundings and the circum- 
stances under which each one gave his life. 
This work is described by Earl Kilpatrick, 
assistant manager of the Northwest 
Division of the American Red Cross, as 
the biggest individual thing accomplished 
by the bureau during the war. 

Lieutenant Dyment has established 
offices with the Red Cross in Seattle to 
meet the mothers, relativ es and friends of 
these Western heroes, giving them the 
intimate touches of which distance would 
otherwise have robbed them. Of a quiet, 
sympathetic and sincere nature he is 
peculiarly fitted for the task. He was 
educated in the ancient languages at the 
University of Toronto, but left that voca- 
tion for journalism. After a varied expe- 
rience on papers of the Northwest he was 
appointed to a professorship in journalism 
at the University of Oregon. When a 
vacancy occurred at the head of the de- 
partment of journalism at the University 
of Washington, Dyment was selected. He 
enlisted with the American Red Cross 
from this position and will return to it 
when his work with the Red Cross is com- 
pleted. Although offered several execu- 
tive positions in the Paris headquarters 
of the Red Cross he chose to remain with 
the gist Division and was with that group 
of fighters from the time it left its training 
field at Haute Marne, 220 miles southeast 
of Paris, until it was placed in rest camps 
after the “Battle of the Turnip Patches,” 
in Belgium, officially known as the drive 
for Eudenarde, a part of the battle 
for the River Scheldt. 

Ep. Swanson. 
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Bungalows 


T IS interesting to note the many 

changes in the designs of Western 

bungalows which have been brought 

about in the past few years. In the 
beginning the California bungalow looked 
more like an eastern cottage, perhaps, 
than any other type of architecture, al- 
though it received its name from the bun- 
galow of India, which it resembled only in 
that it was a one-story structure. Later 
came the broad roof effect with the wide 
roof projection and no dormer windows 
and only the necessary gables to conform 
to the contour of the building. This type 
was usually stained dark brown or green 
and color and design formed an agreeable 
contrast to the’ older type of residence 
architecture. The wide projecting roof 
was especially adapted to the warm cli- 
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No. 1. 


two bedrooms. 


detail and costing many thousands of 
dollars. And now we have what are 


called colonial bungalows. 
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No. 2. A central hall connects all the rooms excepting the kitchen. 


There is an attic for 


storage and a cellar could extend under the entire house 


mate of southern California, as in_the 
summer when the sun is high the side of 
the bungalow was shaded, making i it much 
cooler than it would otherwise have been, 
and in the winter when the sun sunk 
towards the southern horizon its rays 
shone under the projecting roof and fur- 
nished heat to the bungalow when most 
needed. 

But times changed and bungalow plans 
from California began to be sold through- 
out the United States and even in foreign 
countries. Architects and designers gave 
more attention to the subject, competing 
to produce something new, until all sorts 
of architecture were worked into bungalow 
designs. ‘Thus there is now on the Pacific 
Coast and especially in southern Cali- 
fornia a great variety of bungalows rang- 
ing from “the simple home of the working 
man, costing a few hundred dollars, to 
that of the millionaire, elaborate in every 





The interior is conveniently arranged with living-room, dining-room, den, hall and 
Red brick in steps and chimney contrasts with white paint and green roof 


While there are few bungalows that, 
strictly speaking, could be called colonial, 
there are many that show the effects of 
the colonial in their design. This is usually 
noticeable in the round pillars or posts of 
the porches, the white color, the front 
entrances, boxed cornices, etc. Some of 
these designs are very attractive and be- 
cause of the radical changes from the 
older designs supply the variety which 
many people crave. However, from the 
standpoint of comfort, a wider cornice or 
roof projection should be used in warm 
climates for reasons previously stated. 

The first bungalow here pictured, de- 
signed by Alfred W. Hookway, is a good 
example of the colonial and has an at- 
tractive exterior. It is painted white, 
the roof stained green. ‘The fireplace 
chimney is of red bricks. An airy pergola 
at the right adds to the apparent width 
and makes a convenient place for climb- 
ing roses or other climbing plants. The 
porch floor and steps are trimmed with 








No. 3. This lot is only 24 feet by 32, but built with the long side to the street and an 
upper story the house appears larger than it really is 
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red brick to match the chimney and form 
an agreeable contrast in color with the 
white exterior of the dwelling. The inte- 
rior is well designed and conveniently 
arranged, as will be seen by the accom- 
panying floor plan. While there are but 
two bed-rooms, the den could be used for 
this purpose if desired. The small kitchen 
has built-in cupboards with flour bins and 
a sink case with drawers. An attractive 
breakfast nook opens off the kitchen, with 
built-in table and seats, and is a great 
comfort to the housekeeper. 

The second bungalow is a very popular 
design and has been arranged for either 
five or six rooms, using the exterior in the 
photograph. ‘The illustration shows the 
six-room floor plan and our description 
is of this plan. One of its good features 
is the central hall connecting all the rooms 
except the kitchen and giving access to the 
bath-room from all the bed-rooms without 
the necessity of passing through other 
rooms. It also has a rear door opening 
onto the rear porch, which is a decided 






Lower floor 


Plan No. 3 


The Home in the West 


convenience. Most bungalows 
have no rear entrance except 
through the screen or kitchen 
porch. The plan provides for 
a cellar under the kitchen and 
screen porch which is large enough 
for a furnace, although none 1s 
provided for. This cellar could be 
extended under the entire build- 
ing if desired. A stair reaches the 
attic, which affords ample storage 
room or which could be used for 
other purposes. Casement win- 
dows are used throughout except 
in the kitchen and rear bed-room. 
The latter room has disappearing 


. sash, which enter the wall beneath 


when open; they give the room a 
double value, as it may be used 
as a regular bed-room or the win- 
dows may remain open, changing 
it into a sleeping-porch. One or 
more of these windows may be 
open at any time, giving ample 
ventilation and enabling the occu- 
pants to control the air currents 
which otherwise might be too 
strong at times. 
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The third design has an attractive, 
homelike appearance with five good- 
sized rooms, all combined in the space of 


twenty-four feet by thirty-two. This 
small size makes it especially adapted to a 
shallow lot and the bed-rooms being on 
the second floor will appeal to people who 
do not like sleeping on the ground floor 
Being built with the long side to the street 
makes this building appear larger than it 
really is and it could be built among more 
pretentious buildings without looking 
insignificant. The plan provides for a 
cellar, which can be as large as desired, 
being limited only by the size of the build- 
ing. A study of the floor plans will show 
the convenient arrangement and built-in 
features. 

Owing to the advanced prices of mate- 
rials entering into the construction of 
buildings it is rather difficult to give an 
accurate estimate of the cost of these 
houses at this time. However, the approx- 
imate cost of the first bungalow would be 
$3500; of the second, $3200; of the third, 
$2500. These estimates all include oak 
floors in the living-room and dining-room 
and are for the complete building ready 
for occupancy. 
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A Castle in the Air 


O enter this charming garden, the 

guest goes skyward in an elevator to 
the palatial quarters of James Crawford 
Marmaduke, principal owner and manag- 
ing director of the New Washington Hotel 
in Seattle. Marmaduke wanted a real 
house and a real garden for himself and 
mother, a retreat that didn’t hint at hotel 
life, yet his duties demanded night-and- 
day nearness to his job. He solved the 
problem by building a castle in the air, its 
foundation the many-storied hotel. With- 
in five minutes of his desk, yet as aloof as 
though he lived a dozen miles away, he 
enjoys a magnificent harbor view with the 
grandeur of thesnow-clad Olympian moun- 
tains in the distance. The spaciousinterior 
of this home in the clouds, with its Italian 
garden and luxuriant growth of foliage and 
flowers, has the privacy of a suburban 
villa. Nobody can “drop in” unexpect- 
edly unless he alights from an airplane. 
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her, sparkled in her eyes, 
crisped the waves of her 
bright hair. The fragile, 
colorless woman in her rusty 
black seemed a mere dim 
wraith by comparison. 

“T don’t,” the girl reiterated. “Of 
course it would be nonsense to p.etend 
that I haven’t noticed—” her momentary 
pause was filled with the extraordinary, 
the incommunicable sense of what she had 
noticed. “But I don’t understand it; 
don’t in the least see why anybody should 
exist like this, with all the sunshine and 
beauty and delight of living deliberately 
shut out. I don’t want to be rude, but to 
me the whole place has the effect of being 
an inch deep in green mold. Oh, Cousin 
Agnes, do just try how you’d feel if you 
were to take off that smothering black 
dress—-I’ll] fix you up in something of 
mine, white, if you think colors too gay 
and open all the windows wide, and run 
downstairs and play something loud on 
the piano—” 

“Oh, hush!’ Agnes whispered the word 
intensely, with an apprehensive glance 
at the door. “If my mother—the piano— 
in this house!”” You saw that the last 
trumpet wouldn’t be to the agitated 
woman so terrifying a sound as even the 
imaginary one of the piano waking the 
echoes of the darkened drawing-room. 

“Oh, my dear, we shouldn’t have let you 
come! Youth has no place in a house of 
mourning.’ 

“A house of mourning?” Joy caught at 
this. “You mean you are in mourning for 
someone—for your father, perhaps? Or 
wasn’t there another sister!” 

“Hush, hush!” It was a cry, an en- 
treaty. The pallid woman had cowered 
back as if from a blow. ‘‘Oh, you should 
have known—your mother should have 
warned you!” She stumbled across the 
room and seized Joy’s hands. “Never, 
never speak of her, do you hear? My 
mother has forbidden that her name shall 
ever be spoken in this house.” 

Joy gently extricated her hands and in 
her turn took the thin waxy fingers of her 
cousin in a firm grasp. 

“Why?” she asked incisively, her eyes 
on the wide frightened eyes of the other. 

Agnes caught her breath. For a mo- 
ment her white lips seemed to mumble 
soundlessly. Then: 

“Hugo The whispered word was 
barely audible. 

“Ah!” In the surprise of it Joy released 
the icy hands she held, and like a shadow 
Agnes slipped from her and was gone. 
The girl herself stood motionless, an awed, 
wondering look on her young face. So 
this was the meaning of it all, of these 
shut-in, prisoned lives, this hushed and 
darkened house, this sense that for all 
here time had stopped at some cata- 
clysmic moment in the past. Not sorrow 
but disgrace was the meaning. And there 
in her dim room old Cousin Sarah sat, 
day in, day out, with the poison-asp of 
her embittered pride torturing her with- 
ered bosom, herself unforgetting, unfor- 
giving — 

Suddenly Joy ran to the window and 
leaned out. [he warm, bright air was full 
of garden-scents, of the hum of bees, of 
fluttering, infinitesimal winged things, 
minutest bubbles on the vast unending 
stream of life. Roses, bees, and tiniest 
midges alike were born only to perish, and 
yet, for their little hour, how they re- 
joiced! 


How all the hum and murmur 
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and fragrance that rose from the garden 
said that life was good! Wasn’t it the 
unpardonable sin to deny this, wasn’t 
it the blackest of perversions to make it 
untrue? Didn’t all the shadows of old 
sins and griefs that haunted us exist only 
because we refused to throw wide the 
windows and let in the day? 

“Oh, the sun, the sun, the sun!” 


Joy. 


OY was walking in the garden with 

Hugo, who stared up at her ecstatically 
with wide gray eyes. She had been very 
tender with the child since Agnes’s as- 
tounding revelation the other day, feeling 
now more than ever that for his sake she 
must see the whole queer experience 
through. She found herself watching him 
as they talked or played together, trying 
to trace in his quaintly pretty, sober little 
face the likeness of the mother who had 
bought the gift of life for him so dearly. 
That she had already paid the full price 
and gone on, to a world perhaps more 
merciful and comprehending than this, 
Joy understood. But Hugo must pay all 
his life for the folly, the brief fevered hap- 
piness, of the parents he had never seen. 

Who was the father—where was he? 
Joy wondered continually, too, about this. 
She wished she could have hoped that 
some day Agnes would tell her the whole 
story, but since their conversation in the 
rosebud room the behavior of Agnes had 
been bewildering. Little fluttering ap- 
proaches to intimacy and confidence led 
only, when you tried to follow them up, to 
startled, swift withdrawals. Joy would 
look up to find her cousin’s eyes upon her, 
hungry, beseeching, intense with some 
emotion that could never find its way to 
utterance but perished at her trembling 
lips. It was as if she found herself hesitat- 
ing at the edge of a chasm beyond which 
lay freedom, but which she did not quite 
dare to leap, in spite of the hand of help 
stretched out. Yet, as often as she re- 
treated, she was back again, gazing and 
longing. Before coming to this place, Joy 
would have felt only exasperation at such 
weakness, such faltering; now she began 
to understand, dimly, what it might be to 
have your will in the control of another. 
Agnes at least had not yet completely 
succumbed; one might deteriorate, under 
sucharegimen, into amore helpless autom- 
aton than Agnes. Miriam, for instance, 
went her treadmill round untroubled by 
any such stirrings of revolt; to her the 
presence of Joy was not a reminder that 
life was waiting for them beyond the 
charmed boundary of the garden hedge, 
but merely a disturbance of their somber 
quiet to be tolerated with a dreary pa- 
tience. Joy wondered whether Miriam 
could, absolutely, feel anything now, 
without first referring it to Cousin Sarah. 

Getting to Cousin Sarah, of course, was 
getting at once to the heart of the matter, 
just as in Cousin Sarah’s room you felt 
yourself in the storm-center of the house 

if anything so still, so dark, so brooding 
as the shadow that lay upon the house 
could be spoken of as storm. Joy was re- 
ceived there daily in a sort of royal 
audience. Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other of the sisters led her to the chamber. 


cried 


The grim old head would nod 
an austere welcome, the cold 
measured voice make the 
usual formal inquiries after 
Joy’s family—did she receive 
her South American mail 
regularly, did the baby thrive in the 
Andean altitudes, did her mother speak 
of returning /—and then: 

“T trust time does not hang too heavy 
on your hands, my child? We live very 
out of the world, as you see. I am a sad 
care to these faithful daughters of mine, 
but my life has been dedicated to my 
family, and now they are returning me 
good measure. I hope your mother will 
have no such cause to lean on you in her 
old age, but if she should, you will remem- 
ber, I am sure, the example of obedience 
and devotion that has been set you here.” 

Some such speech as this, received by 
Joy with vaguely acquiescent murmurs, 
rounded out the program of these brief 
and awful visits to Cousin Sarah’s room. 
But under the surface Joy was aware of a 
queer silent conflict going on. What 
Cousin Sarah’s smooth sentences really 
meant was: 

This young, vigorous creature 1s some- 
thing I have not yet bent to my will. Prob- 
ably she is capable of defying it, of question- 
ing and criticizing Me. There 1s something 
in her very presence that breathes of rebellion. 
She must be made to admit my authority, 
my not-to-be-disputed rightness. 

“Joy was conscious of an actual physical 
effort in bringing her eyes to meet the dark 
smouldering spark in the eyes of the old 
woman. She felt a weight that pressed 
her down, that clogged her feet, that hung 
on her arms like shackles, the force that 
seemed to emanate from the gaunt old 
helpless figure. Yet she refused to yield, 
keeping her clear, rather challenging 
young gaze steadily on the subtly inimical 
old one. She resisted with all the power 
of her will the queer benumbing influence 
which pervaded the room. She had a 
panicky feeling that if ever for an instant 
she let go, if ever she slackened in her 
effort at resistance, she would be help- 
lessly and finally mastered. She had a 
fantastic vision of herself living on and on 
in that house, dwindling and fading like 
Agnes and Miriam, while the old spider- 
like creature in the corner there fed on her 
youth and strength, weaving them, as it 
were, into the lace she wrought at so 
endlessly. 

Well, the absurdity of this was the 
measure of the degree to which the place 
had affected her imagination. She had a 
feeling to-day that she must escape from 
it, must get outside the dark mass of 
hedge that seemed to shut it in like an 
enchanted wall. So when she and Hugo 
came to the gate which had been the little 
boy’s peep-hole into the world in those 
unillumined days before she came she 
opened it, remarking: 

“Let’s go outside and walk in the lane.” 

Go outside! The recklessness of it took 
Hugo’s breath. To go outside was pre- 
cisely what one never did, unless when 
once in a great while Aunt Agnes or 
Miriam, heavily veiled, departed soberly 
on some unescapable errand. But already 
love had become Hugo’s law; his small 
fingers merely tightened their grasp a 
little, as hand in hand the two passed 
through the gate into the lane outside. 

It was a very quiet, leafy place, the 
lane, almost as much so as the garden, 
but it had one immense advantage; either 
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way you looked it ran on and on, leading 
your fancy with it out into the world. As 
they went down the lane away from the 
town, which was out of sight beyond the 
rising ground on which the Blair house 
stood, Hugo felt all the glamour of this; 
adventure seemed to hover just round 
every turn in the winding way. They had 
reached a romantic little bridge overhung 
by great bay trees and crossing a deep- 
sunk stream-bed where a trickle of water 
ran brown and clear over the pebbles. 
And there adventure ceased to hover and 
came to meet them over the bridge. It 
came in the shape of Hugo’s friend, the 
brown man. 

Joy, of course, didn’t recognize in the 
brown man the friend of whom Hugo had 
told her, and looked at him in a quite 
casual and uninterested way. But Hugo 
spoke up at once. Oddly, in spite of his 
isolated life, he was not shy at all, but 
very gravely and formally polite. 

“How do you do?”’ said Hugo. 

The brown man had been going to pass 
them by, with only his usual friendly half- 
amused smile at the boy and a quick 
glance at Joy—which yet seemed to take 
her in very thoroughly—but at this he 
paused, though a little uncertainly. 

“This is Joy. She came to stay with 
us,” explained Hugo. 


HE brown man raised his hat, and his 

eyes, which were still amused but also 
a little doubtful and apologetic, met Joy’s. 
She smiled—they were very nice, kind 
eyes, she thought—and under the en- 
couragement of that he spoke. 

“Thi you are staying at the Elszir 
place There was a rather surprised 
interrogation in his tone. 

“Yes. I am Joy Braithwaite—” It 
seemed simplest to complete Hugo’s queer 
little introduction—‘‘and Mrs. Blair is my 
mother’s cousin. She was good enough to 
take me in when I came to California.” 

“Tam Allen Grant. This was my home 
once, but I have been away a long while. 
Now I’m back again I find myself very 
much of a stranger. The people I knew 
best have scattered and—well, it’s per- 
haps my own fault for not taking more 
pains to pick up the threads of old ac- 
quaintance, but the fact is, I believe this 
young man * he smiled again at Hugo— 
“is as intimate a friend as I have in the 
town—and I don’t even know his name.” 

His name? Joy flushed hotly. If the 
child said Hugo Blair—well, this man 
who had lived here long ago would know it 
couldn’t be Hugo Blair, wouldn’t he? 

But Hugo never bothered much with 
people’s surnames. Until Joy came, every- 
one he knew had had the same last name 
except Ellen and the butcher, and it had 
never occurred to him that they had any. 

“My name is Hugo,” he explained 
gravely. 

“And a very good name,” responded 
the brown man with equal gravity. “One 
gets almost tired of meeting boys named 
Jack or Bill.’ A glance at Joy added, 
how impossible that this particular boy 
should have been Jack or Bill! His eyes 
returned to Hugo, this time with a rather 
close, considering scrutiny. Was he after 
all going to ask, as Joy herself had done, 
IIugo what? But he did not, and Joy, 


with a sense of escape mingled with grati- 
tude for the brown man’s lack of curiosity, 
was going to walk on. 
interposed. 


Hugo, however 





“If lam sue the best friend you have 
round here,’ ” he remarked, with his 
serious air, “I expect may be you might 
like to come walking with Joy and me. It 
isn’t very pleasant to be lonesome—I was 
pretty lonesome before Joy came, but 
she’s such good company I never am now. 
So I think maybe you would like to come 
along with us.” 

There was a moment's startled pause, 
through which Hugo waited tranquilly. 
Then: 

“T should like it of all things,” said the 
brown man. “But I think we should have 
to consult Miss Braithwaite, shouldn’t 

Both Hugo and Allen Grant looked ex- 
pectantly at Joy. Awkward as the mo- 
ment was—it seemed only less impossible 
to second Hugo’s invitation than to 
countermand it—she was aware of a dim 
surprise that both pairs of eyes should be 
so exactly the same clear gray, should 
have so much the same heavy brown 
lashes. They were even, for that instant, 
alike in expression, in a certain direct, 
serious, questioning look they had. But 
the wonder it awoke in her lay far at the 
back of her mind, the foreground of which 
was occupied with the matter of what to 
say to Allen Grant. 

Hesawherembarrassment. “Ofcourse,” 
he added quickly, “if you think it too bold 
a defiance of the conventions I’ll recollect 
an engagement and you needn’t puzzle 
the youngster by declining the pleasure of 
my company. He and the conventions 
haven’t had much to do with each other, 
I dare say.” 

If he had known how truly he spoke! 
She felt the hurt of it, even in the moment 
when, won by his magnanimity, she gave 
him a reassuring look. 

“Why, half the zest of life is in defying 
conventions,” she said lightly, “little silly 
ones like this, I mean. We are only going 
for a stroll, a very short one, but if you 
will come with us you are welcome.” 

He chose to accept this as sufficient, 
and turned back with them across the 
bridge. The path led up a little valley 
between hills whose smooth slopes, broken 
here and there by an outcropping of gray 
stone or a low-boughed, gnarly oak, 
dropped steeply to the narrow strip of 
level land beside the stream, which whis- 
pered along unseen beneath the glossy 
fragrant shade of the overhanging bays. 


UGO’S rapture at the whole tremen- 

dous adventure all but broke through 
the sobriety of his habitual manners. With 
bated breath he quoted the butcher 
communicative and friendly soul—to the 
effect that wildcats had been known to 
come down from the hills at night and 
prowl bloodthirstily in this very spot. 
Allen Grant, while tactfully not disputing 
the probability of this, rather extinguished 
its importance by mentioning that in the 
interests of a scientific society he had 
spent the last few years in the collection of 
specimens, ranging from mice to lions 
and tigers, in strange quarters of the 
globe. 

“Real lions and tigers?” gasped Hugo. 
The wildcats, which, though so fascinat- 
ing by daylight and in dependable com- 
pany, were extremely disturbing at night, 
shrank pitiably 1 in his imagination. 

“Real ones,” asserted the brown man. 
More and more, Joy observed, his eyes 
dwelt on Hugo with a curiously intent, 
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considering look. One might have called 
it a puzzled look, almost an alarmed one, 
as though he detected something vaguely 
vet astoundingly familiar in the small 
face. She, herself, in a fashion somewhat 
similar, watched them both. Yes, it was 
there, the likeness—an elusive, come-and- 
go likeness, that vanished when you 
tried to define it and suddenly leaped out 
at vou, clear and startling, when you had 
given up. Only the eyes were really alike; 
you couldn’t say, otherwise, that Hugo’s 
round half-babyish face resembled the 
strong sunburned face of the brown man. 
And yet Joy felt that never again should 
she look at the one countenance without 
being reminded of the other. 

As to the brown man himself, if it hadn’t 
been for this queer uneasy wonder that 
was beginning to creep from the back of 
her mind to the front of it, threatening, 
indeed, to crowd its way to overw helming 
prominence there, she would have w hole- 
heartedly approved of him—of his lean, 
vigorous frame, his square-cut chin, his 
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he continued, still in that fashion of one 
who feels his way. 

“No.” Joy wondered how one short 
word could be so forbidding as she man- 
aged to make this. Miserably she wished 
he’d stop; she didn’t like snubbing the 
brown man! 

““And—Mildred?” You felt him wait- 
ing rather intently for the answer to this 
question. 

“Mildred is dead,” she replied in a low 
voice. 

They had reached the gate, and as she 
turned to enter they were face to face. 
She saw in his an indefinable trouble as he 
glanced from her to Hugo at her side. 

“Dead!” he repeated somberly. He 
paused so long that she thought he did 
not mean to go on, and she turned to the 

gate with the hope that she might, after 
alk leave things at this point. But his 
voice arrested her. 

“And the boy, of course—is Mrs. Blair’s 
grandchild?” 

“Yes.” She felt herself paling, saw the 
recognition of it in the intent eyes that 
watched her. Would he stop, would he 
forbear to press further the probe that 
was already hurting her so?_ But no; she 

saw the question coming before it left his 
lips. 

“And his name 1s- 

For the moment she could only stand 
looking at him helplessly. A megaphone, 
she felt, couldn’t have shouted the truth 
more loudly than her demoralized silence. 

“He—he is an orphan—they have 
wished him to take his grandmother’s 
name,” she said at last faintly. And be- 
fore the astounded—could one call it the 
appalled?—comprehension in the man’s 
face she hurried up the garden path with 
a swiftness that resembled flight. 


FARLY a week had passed, but 

though Hugo kept careful watch he 
had not seen his friend the brown man 
pursuing his leisurely way along the lane. 
He reported this to Joy with the melan- 
choly surmise that the brown man had 
departed to hunt tigers again; otherwise, 
as they had all had such a good time the 
other day, Mr. Grant would certainly 
have come round to invite them to repeat 
it. Joy didn’t communicate her doubts 
of this, based on that abrupt parting at 
the gate. She agreed that Mr. Grant had 
very likely gone away to hunt tigers, 
meanwhile watching the little boy’s wist- 
ful face in an odd, furtive fashion she had 
acquired lately. There was a fascination, 
really, about waiting for that elusive, 
haunting likeness to appear; she didn’t 
acknowledge to herself that there was also 
the hope of discovering it to be, after all, 
a mere trick of the imagination. She 
hadn’t been able to forget the kindness 
of the brown man’s eyes, the friendliness 
of his smile, when she and Hugo met him 
at the bridge. 

All this was in her mind one afternoon 
when she and the child were together in 
the garden, industriously pulling weeds 
to give some old-fashioned spice pinks and 
mignonette a chance for life. The bed 
was under the front windows which, with 
their lowered shades, had an unpleasant 
resemblance to the closed eyes of a corpse, 
and as Joy weeded, her back wastothe gate. 
A little cry from Hugo made her look up. 

“‘He’s come, he’s come!” he exclaimed 
joyfully. And in truth the brown man 
was at that moment entering the gate. 
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Joy shed her muddy gardening gloves 
and went quickly to meet him. She was 
intensely astonished at his appearance 
there. She could have understood it if he 
had chosen to meet them again casually 
in the lane, but this bold entry into the 
forbidden ground behind the hedge was 
another matter. Something that was 
more than surprise, that was apprehen- 
sion, took possession of her in the brief 
space before they met in the walk. Hugo, 
unhampered by doubts, had run ahead 
and was already greeting his friend with 
serious politeness. But Allen Grant did 
not respond with that amused and com- 
radely smile of the other day. He put his 
hand on the little boy’s shoulder, indeed, 
but his face was very sober. 

“Miss Braithwaite,” he said abruptly, 
“vou are surprised to see me here, of 
course. You will be more surprised, | 
suppose, when I tell you that I have come 
to ask for an interview with Mrs. Blair.” 

With Mrs. Blair! “But Cousin Sarah 
never leaves her room—she sees no one,” 
stammered the girl. 

“But in this case—it’s most important, 
I assure you! Please believe that other- 
wise I should not be here—that | 
shouldn’t dream of entering this house—” 
he paused, as if on the brink of saying too 
much. ‘Miss Braithwaite, I must ask 
your help,” he went on, with an earnest- 
ness that filled her with the sense of some 
unknown crisis that impended. “I beg 
you, if possible, to induce Mrs. Blair to 
gee me.” 

“T hardly know how I can help you—I 
would have no influence with Cousin 
Sarah—I see her only for a few minutes 
once a day,” she said relucta~tly. ‘But 
of course we could speak to the Misses 
Blair.” She was perfectly aware how 
little help there was in the Misses Blair, 
those two pale prisoners in the iron circle 
of their mother’s will. But they could at 
least authoritatively dismiss him—a thing 
which she felt both unable and unwilling 
to take upon herself. With a little qualm 
at her own audacity, she motioned toward 
the house. 

“Will you come in?” she said. 


HE front door was locked as usual, and 
Joy sent Hugo round to open it. She 
and Allen Grant waited on the porch in 
silence. Why had he come? The question 
pounded hammer-like at Joy’s brain. 
What was his business with that old un- 
forgiving woman hidden away in her room 
upstairs? And as if in answer there arose 
on her mind the remembrance of the two 
pairs of eyes that had looked at her down 
there by the bridge, of the faint surprise 
with which she had taken in their likeness. 
She thrust the memory from her with 
sudden energy. No, no; it couldn’t, it 
shouldn’t be true! Did men like Mil- 
dred’s betrayer have kind, open faces, a 
smile whose warmth and friendliness was 
like firelight on a hearth—the dear, safe 
hearth of home? Did the false and cruel 
and selfish carry about with them these 
keys to unlock hearts only that they 
might corrupt them? Then the world was 
a dreary place, an evil place—Joy gave 
almost a sob of relief as Hugo, exalted 
with his own boldness, yet pale at such 
anarchic disregard of all known law and 
precedent, opened the front door. 
Joy led the way into the dim, musty 
drawing-room at the left of the hall. She 
had drawn up a shade and was turning 
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again to the guest when she was startled 
by a low, smothered cry. Allen Grant was 
standing where the light from the window 
fell full upon him, and in the doorway 
Miriam, her lips parted, her eyes wide, 
and her hands clutched to her meager 
breast, was staring at him with unbeliev- 


ing horror. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Hocus ~Pocus 


(Continued from page 28) 


queer means of developing occult power 
but I didn’t say a word. 

“T’m going to start you reading palms.” 

“T don’t know anything about palms,” 
I cried. 

“T will teach you to-night.” He reached 
into the table drawer. “T’ll write you a 
reading now and you'll learn it word for 
word.” 

I can remember that reading to this day 
just as he set it down and as I conned it 
over for many an evening afterward— 

“First look into the palm for a minute 
or two; then say, ‘My, what a wonderful 
hand! If it is a lady’s hand go on like 
this: “You have a very artistic hand.’ It 
doesn’t matter whether she’s a scrub 
woman or an actress. Be sure and say 
that. If it is a man’s: “This hand shows 
much strength of character.’ Then go on: 
“You have many dormant qualities which 
should be developed. This is the kind of 
hand that should never touch hard work.’ 
They all agree to that. If it is a lady’s 
hand: ‘You have a kind, sweet disposition, 
a very loving nature. In fact you are the 
kind of a woman any man would be proud 
to call his wife.’ If a gentleman’s: “Your 

nature is firm and you are made to master 
men.’ After which you look hard again 
and say: ‘Your life-line shows many years 
before you with very little sickness. There 
will be several journeys in store for you, 
one in a foreign land, in fact it looks like 
a trip through Europe. You will inherit 
money on two occasions; the last time it 


will be a sum which will make you inde- | 


$ 9% 


pendent for the rest of your life’. 

When I was not distributing handbills 
I devoted myself to the conning of this 
reading, and, after I had gotten it by 
heart, the Professor had me practise on 
him, first as a gentleman, then as a lady. 

“Don’t sing-song it off that way,” he told 
me. “Slip it to them slow as if you were 
studying out their lines.”” That was where 
the Professor had the best of most com- 
petitors—he was an artist in his line; noth- 
ing raw about him; he acted up to his part 
always. 

Well, one morning he kept me home 
from work in my good clothes—he had 
gotten me a new suit the week before. I 
was tall for my years, and my blue eyes, 
looking out from the almost Indian tan 
of my face, gave me an appearance which 
in a way belied my boyishness. After the 
Professor had finished one or two clients 
whom he wanted to handle himself, he 
called me into his sanctum. “The next 
one’s yours,” he said, and at that moment 
someone entered the anteroom. He 
clapped his eye to the peep-hole. “Go to 
it,” he whispered in my ear, and promptly 
threw open the door. I took one step for- 
ward, heard the door close behind me, 




















Good 
Luck 


is the 
Economy 
aan g 


FIT ALL POPULAR JARS 


MADE AND PACKED BY 


WIon1716@a00% 
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ber can buy cheaper rubbers than GOOD 
LUCK—some of them much cheaper—but 
you take a risk even for old-fashioned canning, 
and they cannot be trusted at all in the high 
temperatures of “Cold Pack” work. You can 
also buy more expensive rings, but GOOD LUCK 
is the original “Cold Pack” jar rubber, a standard 
quality for a standard price. It is made of new, 
tough, live rubber, re-inforced with strong, fiber- 
ous material, giving the best possible compound 
for resisting heat. 


GOOD LUCK Rubbers are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of jar rubbers in the world, and the formula 
is the result of long experiment to get a ring 
absolutely safe for “Cold Pack” canning at a price 
that will make home canning a genuine economy. 


15e. per dozen 


To pay less and take a risk is foolhardy; to pay more 
is unnecessary and extravagant. GOOD LUCK 
Rubbers are standard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal 
and other fruit jars. 

Send a 3-cent stamp for our new booklet, “Cold Pack” 


Canning. If your dealer cannot supply you with GOOD 
LUCK. Rubbers, send 15c for a sample dozen. Address 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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More American 
Reserve Power 








via >d for Remington UMC 
y F. X. Leyendecker 





i} hen strength that comes from the hills was never worth 


more in this country than it is today. Both to the man 


himself and to all about him. 

No poison-pollen of Old World imperialism gone to seed can 
contaminate—nor any attempt of crowd-sickened collectivism 
undermine—the priceless individualism of the American who 
truly keeps his feet on the earth. 


emington, 
RE UMC 
for Shooting Right 
Are you one of America’s five million hunters? Are you planning a trip to the 


hills this Fall for big game—and reserve power ? 


Our Service Department will be glad to help you complete your arrangements —— 
tell you what to take, if you wish suggestions — report on good hunting districts— 
give addresses of best hunting camps, outfitters and guides, with their rates. 


For many years we have maintained this free service to sportsmen, through the | 
Now we are better than ever | 


organization. 


nation-wide Remington UMC 
equipped to help you in your hunting. 


Or ask your local dealer, the alert Remington UMC merchant— one of more than | 
82.700 in this country — whose store is your community Sportsmen's Headquarters. | 


Guides, Outfitters and Camp Proprietors —Write for 


registration blank for Remington UMC free service. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK 





| and found myself facing as manly-looking 
| a woman as you would meet in a day’: 
| travel. One of the largest human being: 

I ever saw—that is the way she remains 
| in my memory, as if she filled up half th: 
| room. Her hair was short, and to this day 
| when I see a short-haired woman I get a 

chill, as if someone had thrown me int: 
| a tub of i icy water. With that sensation 
I faced her, and only the knowledge that 
the Professor was standing behind that 
door with his eye glued to the peep-hole 
kept me from beating it. 

My voice had stuck somewhere in my 
throat, and a matter of fifteen minutes 
or so seemed to go by before | found it, 
during which time I stood looking at her, 
while she glared at me, about as friendly 
as if she expected me to snatch her hand- 
bag. She looked like a picture of one of 
those old Roman senators. 

“You wish to have your palm read,” | 
told her, and it sounded as if someone else 
were saying it. Then I stepped out and 
took a chair across the little marble- 
topped table from her. 

“IT came to see Professor Zoroak,” she 
answered grimly; but I was started—win 
or lose—and I wouldn’t have backed out 
just then if I had the chance. 

“Professor Zoroak is engaged on a difh- 
cult case and can not be interrupted.” I 
was just rattled enough to reach out and 
take hold of her hand, which I pulled upon 
the table. 

“Can you read my future!” she asked 
me. But I didn’t answer. I was trying to 
recall the first words of that reading, 
which I had memorized so carefully. To 
save my life I couldn’t think of one of 
them. I couldn’t think of anything ex- 
cepting that there were freckles on the 
back of her hand, and I continued to stare 
at them as if I had been hypnotized. 

“Well, boy,” she said acidly, “I came 
here to have my hand read, not held.” 

Her words woke me up from that trance 
and I regained enough sense to turn the 
palm upward as it should have been in 
the first place. 


UST then the entire reading raced 
i pee through my mind, and before I was 
able to utter the first word it was gone 
again. I scowled hard atthe table anda ter- 
rible struggle brought the perspiration to 
my forehead. I might have bethought me 
then that I had abandoned sweat forever, 
but I was trying to remember that read- 
ing. At last I was able to think of a sen- 
tence: “You have many dormant qualities 
that ought to be developed.” I yelped it 
out so promptly that I ran the words to- 
gether and they left me out of breath. I 
know that I must have cheated her out of 
nearly half of her reading, but I managed 
to wade through the rest of it, and to make 
one or two impressive pauses toward the 





end. Then I dropped her palm. 

“A dollar, please,” I told her briskly, 
after the manner of the Professor. She 
ignored the remark. 

" Am I going to have my hopes satis- 

fied?” she demanded. 

It took me off my guard. I hadn’t ex- 
pected questions. The Professor had 
never said anything about such contin- 
gencies. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ I stammered. 
is, I can’t just tell you.” 

“T want to know,” she went on sav- 
agely, “whether love is going to enter my 


“Er-that 


' life.” 











ET, the 


THE FISK RUBBER CO.1DJQ, 


Tue Corp Tire is the tire for cars driven by women. Consist [IT QUALITY IN A TIRE is never acci- 
It frees them from tire troubles and makes safer and is, : 
more comfortable driving. And women these days 
know it. They are among the most consistent users 
of Fisk Cord Tires—t} s of visible value. 


dental. It calls for something more than a factory and good" 


intentions. Experience for one thing. Purpose for another. 


a r a) canes) ae ' - ; ’ ’ 
rire will give in mileage, in wear, in economy, in road- 
ability only what is put into it by the maker. Never more. 


[HE VISIBLE VALUE cf Fisk Cord Tires is the result of twenty 
years continuous tire manufacturing experience. 


Fisk Corp Tires ARE BIG, comfort-giving, gas-saving tires that 
deliver wonderful mileage. The scientific Fisk Non-Skid ‘Tread 
gives great tractive power and drivirg safety even under bad 
driving conditions. ‘The thoroughbred appearance of Fisk Cords 
enhances the looks of any ¢ Next time—BUY I'ISK. 

Fisk ts made svith Rtbbed and Fisk Non-Skid Treads 


FISK CORD TIRES 
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“Smoother 
Faces” 





OU have pictured—every man has—the happy shave ; 
the just right heft of the razor, the painless purr of the 
blade, the quick job, the silken skin. That’s a Smoother 
Face ! 
Millions of Gem users on six continents know this shav- 


ing truth— . 
‘The Blade is the Razor’’ 


Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damascus Steel—have 
a durable delicacy of edge that actually gives a silken skin, a 
happy shave. 

Specially tempered, hardened and ground, they are then 
patent-processed, tested and double-inspected. Only our 39 
years of experience and “know-how” could produce such 
blades! 

The Gem frame—so simple to the eye and yet so vital to 
your shave—holds the blade against your face at the Uni- 
versal Angle. No adjustment is necessary. 








Fit aGem Damaskeene Blade into a Gem Frame and get 
the full service you can ask from any razor. Get a Smoother 


Face! 


Every man should read the new folder 
“Smoother Faces and How to Get 
One.” Shall we send you a copyP 


The Standard Gem Set 
includes frame and 
handle, stropping de- 


viceand 
$100 ic 
Damas- 
=——— keene 
Blades 
in compact velvet lined 
case. 
GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


























It was on the tip of my tongue to ask 
her how on earth she expected me to 
know, when I thought of the Professor 
there behind the door, and somehow thit 
gave me inspiration. I took her hand 
again and looked at it hard. ‘Your life 
line is crossed. There are influences.” | 
had heard him saying the words a day or 
two ago and I seized hold of them like the 
drowning man who reaches for a straw. 

“But I want to know,” she insisted. 
“And I came to find out about my 
business.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I told her, good and 
angry because she would not play the 
game fairly. “A dollar, please. That is 
what the reading costs. You got to ask 
Professor Zoroak about that. You see, 
you're a difficult case, and it takes special 
study to handle your kind.” I rose from 
my seat and held out my hand for the 


| dollar, which she paid with the remark 
| that she thought she had gotten very 


little for it. 

As she banged the street door behind 
her I rushed through the other one, almost 
upsetting the Professor, who hadn’t had 
time to get away from the peep-hole. | 
wanted to escape from that office, I didn’t 
care where. 

To my utter astonishment he seized me 
by the shoulders. ‘I knew it when I first 
laid eyes on you,” he cried. ‘You did 
excellent! I knew that the power would 
come to you.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, hot with anger, 
fright and bewilderment, “she asked 
questions!” 

“And you answered her just right,” he 
told me. “ ‘A difficult case!’ ‘Come to 
the Professor for a special reading!’ You 
slipped her just the proper line, William.” 

“T don’t understand,” I growled. “That 
question stuff wasn’t in the reading you 
gave me. She scared me.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, you’ll do 
better next time, William. Those ques- 
tions are the things that tell you what you 
want to know. You'll learn to handle 
them all right. Now, I'll tell you what; 
I’m going to give you ten cents out of 
every dollar reading you give after this— 
but don’t pass up anybody just because 
he has only fifty cents, either. Ten per 
‘cent for you and you’re going to be ab- 
sorbing more power from me, William, all 
the time.” 

“No more bill-slinging for you,” he 
said that evening when he had seated 
himself across the marble-topped table 
from me, with his toddy glass before him. 
“After this you'll be my assistant, with 
your name on the sign.”” He beamed over 
the emptied glass at me, then fell to study- 
sibel i fe 
ing: “What am I going to call you?” He 
sat a while in silence. Finally he leaned 
back. “I got it—” he slapped his leg— 
“The Boy Wonder!” 

"(TO BE CONTINUED) 


OBERT WELLES’ RITCHIE has 

written another of his popular stories 
about Doc Bowers of Donner, this time of 
the mountain doctor’s eventful visit to a 
troublesome lumber-camp. Few writers 
know the Sierra Nevada country as Ritchie 
does, and none can picture the affairs of the 
mountain people so graphically. His latest 
story is called ‘‘The Sling of David,’’ and 


| will be in the August Sunset. Don’t miss it. 
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The city of 
// GOODRICH 


Akron, Ohio 
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HAT steel is to 
iron; what the 
super-dreadnought is 
to the navy, Silvertown 
Cords are to tires. 


\ 





Invincible — the _ tires 
with the Twin Red Dia- 
monds on the sidewall. 


Buy Goodrich Tires 
from a Dealer 
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They’re all in Keds 


Father, mother, Billy and Sis—they’re 
all wearing Keds. It’s the same wher- 
ever you go, 


These good-looking canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are she shoes for summer. 
They’re comfortable beyond words. 


You always feel at ease in Keds—at 
home or at the office—on the links or 
boardwalk—at lawn partics, outings, 
sports of all sorts. 


Keds will please you. Thcey’re shoes 
of recognized value. 


Ask for Keds at any good shoe-store. 
Out of the many styles you should be 
able to find just what you want. In 
buying, look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 












An Auto-Burro 


| Honey moon 


(Continued from page 42) 


minute description of every stone and 
every bump, together with a_ careful 
cataloging of the distances between each 
two trees on all the territory covered. 
It must, of course, be reciprocal. Nothing 
was ever truer than that road-talk begets 
road-talk. 

A hyperbolic gentleman who gave us 
road-talk at Fallen Leaf had described 
| the Tioga as a place where “You go up, 
up, up, up, a hundred thousand feet; and 
then you come down, down, down, down, 
a hundred million feet. When you stand 
in the bottom of the canyon you look up a 
sheer face of rock. Somewhere near the 
top is a little ink-line across the cliff. 
That’s the Tioga.” We were prepared for 
deep-scarred roads and impossible grades. 
After the trip from Bridgeport to Ham- 
mond’s, the Tioga road is a boulevard. 
We did meet four women in a Ford half 
way up the grade, all crying because they 
could not go up and were afraid to turn 
round and go back. But for the crafty 
Everton, whom I said at the very outset 
was a magical creature, it was simple 
sailing. It is the everlasting tragedy of 
the most beautiful spots in the world 
that they are heralded from sea to sea. 
Hearing so much praise, the mind adds a 
little more and the actuality is dis- 
appointing. So it was with the Tioga, 
through no fault of the road itself. It is 
| stupendous, a rugged cliff-hewn pass; but 
| we had let our imaginations run riot 
| beforehand. 

Not so with Lake Tenaya. No one had 
told us about Lake Tenaya except that it 
was a place to stop. We worked up to it 
gradually, riding through the outskirts 
of Yosemite National Park; through 
Tuolumne Meadows, flower-starred 
stretches of cushiony grass; through 
Upper Soda Springs, up to the wee 
brown tents on the edge of Lake Tenaya. 
Tenaya is blue and small and granite- 
banked. It looks like a part of the land 
of Honeymoon. Fresh, airy tents face 
the water, where rows of boats rock in- 
vitingly. We accepted the invitation and 
rowed out to where we could look over 
to Cloud’s Rest in Yosemite. That 
night a scarlet camp-fire blazed on the 
beach and the little crowd of a dozen 
people sat about in groups, talking with 
hushed voices, watching the signs of the 
on-coming moon—a glow on the tips of the 
cliffs opposite, a spreading luminosity in 
the sky, a tiny moon-path on the water 
and finally the big silver ball itself, soar- 
ing over the rim of the basin. 





T is only some twelve or fifteen miles 

to Yosemite from Tenaya as man walks; 
it is sixty by automobile. We elected to 
stay with the car and drove all day 
through endless pine forest. We had 
wondered if we should find a very nice 
spot to picnic at lunch time; our only 
dificulty was in deciding where not to 
picnic. Every turn in the road, and there 
were many, every summit of every hill, 
and there were more, swung us into 
position for a more glorious sweep of view. 
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TRENGTH! Might sustained 
by right. The Huns backed 


across the Rhine facing two mil- 
lion straight-shooting Yanks. 


To supply Colt’s Firearms to 
the gallant boys who went over 
there was our business. To use 
them right was theirs. Did they? 
THEY DID. 


And now we are making COLTS so you 
can own a Colt Automatic Pistol or 
Colt Revolver. 

Do not accept “the next best.” You 
want Colt protection for your home. 


For accuracy, 
dependability 
and safety— 
every world 
struggle since 1836 
has proved there is 
nothing like a Colt. Its glo- 
rious associations will make 
you proud to own one. 


It would be well to tell your 
dealer the size and model Colt 
Automatic Pistol or Colt Re- 
volver you prefer to guide him 
in his order. 


CoLtT’s PATENT FIREARMS 
Mec. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s Automatic Pistols 












Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 





The final dip into Yosemite Valley is so 
steep that the Government only permit: 
| machines to go down on the odd hour: 
and come up on the even. At the last 
Ranger’s station we had just twenty-fiv: 
| minutes to go ten miles for the thre« 
| o'clock control; that or wait by the road- 
| side until five. We arrived at the contro! 
station five minutes late, literally breath- 
less from swinging round curves and hit- 
ting dust-covered holes. The Ranger 
was evidently waiting for us. He sat 
tilted back in his chair with his feet 
against a tree, smoking a cigar. 

“Can we go down?” 

He pulled out his watch, very bored. 
“Five minutes late.” 

I pleaded, Peter pleaded, Everton 

leaded. The Ranger continued to look 
Biase and said nothing. I thought all the 








66 
9 Oo 99 | world loves a lover. Perhaps married 
| lovers are out of the reckoning. We ran 
| the whole gamut of jesting, pleading, 
| fuming. Finally he got up and took the 


receiver off the telephone. ‘‘You can go,” 
he said. 

Every moment of that descent of the 
Big Oak Flat road seemed like crawling 
down the crater of a volcano. The brac- 
ing sting of the altitude in which we had 
lived since we left Sacramento, the fresh 
mountain feeling, was swamped in a sense 
of having fallen into a well on the floor 
of the valley. We had planned to stop at 
the hotel; but that was one straw too 
| much in the smothering process. We took 
| our mail and hurried on to a camp at the 
foot of one of the falls where a swimming 
tank and a tent made the transition from 
Honeymoon to Touristland less abrupt. 


Over 
There 


Over 
Here 


F ever mortals “did” Yosemite, we were 

guilty the next morning. We sped from 
view to view until I quite lost my bearings. 
Oh, for the enchantment of Desolation 
Valley! But on the long, leisurely walk 
over the Pohono Trail we found ourselves 
again. Just beyond Inspiration Point we 
had left the car to bump over the road 
| all day and meet us at Glacier Point 

Hotel in the evening. Peter had assured 
| me that the Pohono Trail ran over rolling 

country. Doubtless it did; but from 
| Fort Monroe to Glacier Point it rolled 
consistently in one direction—and that 
direction was up. Never, however, was 
twelve miles of walking more richly 
rewarded. Not a soul crossed our path 
all day to make us realize we were in far- 
heralded Touristland. For a while it 
seemed we were in the densest forest. 
Then suddenly a break, and we found our- 
selves sitting on the rim of the valley 
looking into endless space and grandeur. 
So it went all day: meadows, woods, 
streams, then a quick turn and we were 
gasping at the edge of the world. 

It was nearing six when we strode into 
the Glacier Point Hotel, starved and 
grimy. Then suddenly we felt abashed. 
It would have seemed wholly natural to 
tumble into an ice-cold stream at the end 
of a long walk, warm the beans over a 
camp-fire and crawl into a sleeping bag; 
but this breath of elegance set on a moun- 
tain-top was overwhelming. The great 
hall was flickering in the light of a blazing 
fire; through the open doors we could see 
guests at little tables on the wide piazza. 
Bell boys, the sound of strings from the 
dining-room, the press-the-button sense 
| of well-oiled machinery—apparently we 
| had been suddenly set again in that false 
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11.78 miles per gallon of gasoline on this concrete road. This 
4 is over double the mileage obtained on the than half the mileage obtained on the 
H earth road opposite. concrete road opposite. 


Why Spend $2—$1 Will Do 


Tests made last September at Cleveland, Ohio, with five 2-ton 
White trucks carrying full load, showed that on an earth road in fir 
condition, gasoline consumption was twice that ona concrete road. 




























) ; : ; 

849 Gallons The diagrams to the left and right illustrate the relative quantities of gasoline 

XS E]iem and its cost, used by one truck in making a 100-mile run under the same condition 
Needed For of load over the two roads pictured above. Think what 5,000,000 motor vehicles 


00 MILE RUN. would save in gasoline alone if they always traveled on concrete! 
n the Above 
CONCRETE ROAD Since one gallon of gasoline will carry you twice as far on a 


Ten onde concrete road as it will on an earth road, why waste the other gallon. 
Wo Ton Truck 


rn You pay the price of good roads whether you get them or not, and if you pay 
for concrete roads they pay you back. 


Let’s Stop This Waste! 


Illinois, Pennsylvania and Michigan have voted big, road bond issues to do away with the 
mud tax. Many other states and counties are going to do the same thing. 


When You Think of Roads—Think of Concrete When You Ride— Ride on Concrete 


Write our nearest District Office for free copy of ‘‘Concrete Pavements Pay for Themselves” 
€ ” 
and‘ Facts About Concrete Roads. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


712 
28 | 





Offices at 
ATLANTA DENVER HELENA MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH sT. LOUIS 
DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON 


DO 


bid sat 


UBLE THE LOAD 


lik es Be, = Mi 









PAVE THE ROAD — 
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Te Cream, with its soothing healing effect upon wind- 
burn and sunburn, is a necessity in midsummer to every 
woman. The easiest cream in the world to use,—no massage 
nor prolonged process,—simply moisten the skin gently, morn- 
ing and night, or at any time. 


It will cool and scften and freshen most delightfully, — 
keeping the complexion 
always attractive. Its 
economy is due to the 
small amount required,— 
only enough to moisten 
the skin. 


The other Hinds requis- 
ites, daintily pink-pack- 
/ \ aged, may be had in 
| : { sample form, or the trial 
¥\A~ sizes ina box asdescribed 
below. 
























There’s summer comfort 
and charm for you who 
begin now to use these 
surpassing necessities. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose 
stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both 
Cold and Disappearing Cream 

4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake 
Soap 8c. Sample Face Pow- 

der 2c., Trial Size 15c. 

Attractive Week - end 

Box, 50c. 


A. S. HINDS 
287 WEST ST. 
PORTLAND, ME 
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land of enchantment from which we had 
fled at the outset of our journey. Y.t 
there we were, still gasping at the ec ge of 
the world, with that glorious company of 
orange peaks marshalled beyond the azure 


| hollow where white water dropped from 
| incredible terraces. The same pinch-me- 
| to-see-if-it’s-true feeling held us as we 


washed away the traces of the Pohono 
Trail in a tiled bath-room, as we unpacked 
suitcases of fresh clothes, and still more as 
we sat through course after course of a 
dinner that, but for the absence of fresh 
milk, might have been assembled an hour 
from San Francisco markets. Why diu 
we forget the spell of Desolation Valley ’ 
I do not know; but from our bed, pushed 
against the wide windows, we watched 
most of that night, fighting with sleep 
lest we be cheated of even one wonder- 
hour while the full moon played at 
alchemy with the vast sweep of the Sierra. 
All next day the sense of enchantment 
hung over us through the hot dusty hours 
as we came endlessly down grade, out of 
the mountains into the red dirt of the 
foothills again. And as I think back over 
those once-in-a-life-time days, that last 
splendid view of the gleaming high moun- 
tains stands with me as symbolic of the 
best that we thought and did, the best 
that we can ever be. And though the 
fairy magic that had made possible that 
journey to the land of Honeymoon was 
dissolved, and the wonder-coach and its 
coachman disappeared, and Cinderella 
returned to watch the dish-mops drying in 
the sun as she prepared to go in and chop 
up the corned-beef hash for dinner, she 
has kept that vision of enchantment and 
what is best of all—she has kept the 
Prince. 


The 
HW allaper 


(Continued from page 36) 


Right now the best I can offer you is 
forty and a saddle and a string and a bunk 
With the boys, or a team to drive you up to 
the Mission. Speak out!” 

“T’ll do that, Major,” Misty says, as 
calm as a fog bank. “I won’t take either. 
Adios!” 

With that he moseyed—a-foot—with 
his face to the wind, towards Fogarty’s 
and the Mission. 

“Well, ll be damned!” the Major says 
to me. “How long do you figure it’ll be 
before he’s back, Stumpy?” 

“T don’t figure, Major,” I says. 
“Misty’s changed, somehow—I wouldn’t 
undertake to prognosticate his weathers 
any more. But about them bald-faces up 
in the North Fork, now—” 

I was a sight more interested in that 
herd than I was in Misty Hammond at 
the time because we had a contract with 
the Cudahy outfit to move finished beef 
cattle down to Los Angeles in May or 
early June, and the eighty head or there- 
abouts that had been fattenin’ in the 
North Fork would just about finish up 
the train-load. So the Major and me 
talked steers for a while, and then we 
talked seeding’ another forty to alfalfa, 
and then Miss Letty come in. 
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for previous Maxwells; this 
is a greater Maxwell 


T is not anew Maxwell. It is in 
fundamentals the worthy descend- 
ant of 300,000 Maxwells that grace 
the highways of the world. 


But it is a greater car in many 
ways. There are the Hot Spot and 
Ram’s-horn, for instance. 


Then there is a much improved 
electric system, a new type radiator, 
a development in upholstery, a far 
more durable top, and so on. 


To spend an hour in examining this 
Maxwell is a rare treat that any one 
will enjoy and long remember. But 
before you set forth to look it over let 
these facts sink into your mind: 


It is a magnificent feat in engineer- 
ing and building to be able to add so 
many new features to acar which has 
had a $200,000,000 run. 


But it is a far greater feat in a busi- 
mess sense to be able to add these 
magnificent improvements and not in- 
crease the price of the car. The price 
is still $895 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Stop and think what your dollar 
bought four years ago and what it buys 
now. About half. 


Then think what arare bargain 
in value alone you're getting 
in this car. For no matter 
what price you pay you'll find 
difficulty in acquiring a car that 
will run longer, last longer, and 
give you less trouble. 


That may seem a strong 
statement; but the record of the 
Maxwell bears it out. More 





More miles per gallon 
miles on tires 


And here is why: 


Five years ago the first Maxwell of 
the present model was built. There 
has never been a fundamental change 
in design since. We kept on making 
this car better and better. We have 
built more than 300,000 to date. 


We made it simple to begin with, 
and we have made the car better and 
better as we made more of them. 


It is a striking example in modern 
business of the old adage about doing 
one thing and doing it well. 


The best steel that money can buy 
goes into this car—the best automatics 
and other machines that money can 
buy cut up and finish this material. 


The best workers that can be hired 
put it together, and a group of men 
hard to duplicate in the automobile 
industry run the business. 


Five years ago there was one Max- 
well in every 1000 cars. Four years 
ago there was one Maxwell in every 
500 cars. Three years ago there was 
one Maxwell in every 200 cars. Two 
years ago there was one Maxwell in 
every 48 cars. Today there is one 
Maxwell in every 16 cars. 


It is not the aim of the Maxwell 
Motor Company to make the most 
cars in the world, but its aim 
is to make the most—best 
cars! 


Several thousand will go with- 
out Maxwell cars this year. 
The demand is without prece- 
dent. Don’t be among those. 
See the greater Maxwell with- 
out delay. The price, remember, 
is still $895 f. o. b. Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Bldg., 
New York, for a generous sample of 
Mavis extract. 


Tale 
Face 
Cream... 


2he 
Powe de r 50c 
50c 


‘VIVAUDOU: Paris-NewYork 
: 0708 Yay av THE FASHIONABLE 


FRAGRANCE” 














IS THE BIBLE TRUE9 


You MUST read the book that has been SUPPRESSED ® 
sats | 100 YEARS! Sent by mail prepaidonly 5Oc. 
ou don't think it is worth TEN TIMES soc we will 
ee your money. KNOW THE TRUTH! You will be 
STARTLED. Order at once. 


TRUTH PUB. CO., Dept.S, 1400 Broadway, NewYork 


















YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to 
one’s beauty, charm and gt- 
tractiveness. A little 


| Leable Jorou Ine 


applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate and | proce growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
them long, thick and lustrous, 

& Guarantee g heen del harmless, 
Thousands have been de! ~~ with 
oak 
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“Wasn’t that Misty Hammond that 
just went down the road, Dad?” she says. 

“That was Misty,” he says. “He’s 
kind of choosey about his work these days, 
and he’s gone away to think things over.” 

“Didn’t you offer him his old place 
back?” the girl says. 

“I sure did, Letty. And ten more a 
month in his check. But Misty thinks 
he ought to have a better job than he used 

have because he says he’s a better 
man.” 

“Well, it would be awful easy for him 
to be that!” Letty says, and picks up the 
mail and starts out, on her cream gelding, 
for Mission. — 

It happened that I had to go to town 
myself, long about noon, for some pump 
parts, and when I got there I found that 
Misty Hammond had rode in _ that 
mornin’ on a blue roan he’d stopped and 
bought off Charley Fogarty, and that he’d 
rode out again by the river road towards 


our ranch—with Letty Brush. Chris 
Fellows was tellin’ me. 
“Are you sure, Chris?” I says. “Be- 


cause that don’t hardly sound probable.” 

“That’s funny,” he says. “Because it 
happens to be true. *Bout half an hour 
ago it was.” 

“Did Miss Letty appear to be agreeable 
to the arrangement, Chris?” 

“Well, now, I'm only guessin’,”’ he says, 

“but if you ain’t as all-fired stuck on prob- 
abilities as you was a minute ago, I’d say 
that she didn’t. Anyhows, she touched 
her hawss up down at the Branch, and 
made Misty hurry to take up with her. 
That’s a good roan, that little blue of 
Fogarty’s, you know, Stumpy. es 

But I was thinkin’. “Here, old timer,” 
I says to myself, “this won’t do, any way 
you look at it. If Misty wants to be 
or’nery he can be too or’nery for any use 

I reckon I better let pump parts go.” 


O I borrowed Chris’s hawss and sifted 

out the river road. By takin’ a short 
cut across the cienega I made up the lead 
Letty and Misty had on me, and about 
eight miles from town I come up behind 
’em. I was in sand and they didn’t hear 
me, but went on, ridin’ slow and talkin’ 
fast. That was how I come to get part 
of the second reel, as you might say. 

am not findin’ fault with you,” Misty 
was sayin’, pretty gentle. “You and the 
Major has got a right to expect me to live 
up to my reputation. The boys used to 
call me the old he-walloper—when they 
didn’t call me something stronger. And 
I was. But I’m not now.” 

“You haven't lost any of your impu- 
dence, though,” Miss Letty said. 

“If that’s what you'd call it,” Misty 
answers, “I’ve got more of it than ever, 
Miss Letty. I’ve not only got the impu- 
dence to think that I can finish buyin’ 
that piece of land and put some hogs on 
it, but I’ve got the impudence to think 
that I can make you love me somethin’ 
as hard as I love you!” 

She looked at him pretty steady for 
that. “I told you before an was wastin’ 
your time, Misty, ” she says. “And if 
you're aimin’ to ‘do what you say about 
the land, you won’t have any time to 
waste.” 

Misty put his hand on her horse’s neck. 
“Letty,” he says, “I’ve been in hell since 
you knowed me. And there wasn’t any 
time wasted there—and yet I had time 
to think of you and love you. When I was 


in the thickest part of that hell, and takin’ 
the longest chances, ad you in my 
mind. When the boys dropped alongside 
so thick I had to yell and charge forward 
to keep from being scared, I was lovin’ 
you. When they sent me to the hospital! 
and told me I wasn’t goin’ to get well I 
told ’em I had to—because there was you! 
I needed to come back and tell you | 
loved you, and now I’ve done it.’ 

I stopped Chris Fellows’ hawss right 
there on the sandy road, and turned back 
for Mission. I says to myself that Misty 
Hammond might have been a he-walloper 
in his time, but that he was gentled 
enough now to be trusted. And I didn’t 
say anything to the Major, when I drove 
back to the ranch. I aim to mind my own 
business as often as I can. 


TUMPY plucked another grass blade 

and began chewing it slowly into a 
ball. Following his eyes I saw, way at the 
top of Lonesome, on the Shadow V alley 
trails, many moving dots—the afternoon’s 
addition to the herd he was tending. The 
wind carried to us the faint halloo and 
the yips of punchers with the lowing of 
the steers, dry from the drive. Our cattle 


threw up their heads—stared—moved 
restlessly. Stumpy raised his voice 
soothingly: 


“He humped his back up like a black tom-cat; 
~ “ squealed Jike Satan when I used my 
at! 
He buck-jumped proper, you can bet on that! 
That ol’ he-walloper hawss did! 
Coo-ee-ee!”’ 

The herd quieted—went back to graz- 
ing. Stumpy grinned. 

“Discipline!” he said, simply. And 

en: 

About this Misty, now. Knott Bowlder 
came back a day or two after and brought 
word that Hammond had bought him a 
quarter-section of bottom and brush land 
seven miles below the Mission on Don 
Felipe Creek; and I found later that 
Banker Thomas, in at the Rangers’ Na- 
tional, had let Misty have money for a 
small house and some good hogs. Thomas, 
if you haven’t heard it since you been up 
this way, lost a boy out of an aeroplane 
in France about last October, and if you 
happen to be a soldier you can walk into 
the Rangers’ and dig deep. Well, Misty 
had dug, all right. When I told the 
Major he shook his head and looked wise. 

a homas i is gettin’ heavy with that sort 
of paper,” he says. “But as long as I’m 
only a director and Thomas can swing it 
I haven’t much to say. I’m wonderin’, 
though, if the leopard can change his 
spots. 

“Meanin’ Misty, eh, Major?” I says. 
“Well, now, I ain’t up much on the 
leopard breed of cats, but Misty is a sure 
different boy from the old he-walloper we 
used to know,” I says. And I left it at 
that. 

All this time I was payin’ some heed 
and attention to Miss Letty—sort of left- 
handed uncle style, you might say. And 
I saw that she was leadin’ poor old Misty 
over a lot of broken ground with a fair 
sprinklin’ of squirrel holes in it. He didn’t 
come to the ranch—not any; but once in 
so often he’d manage to ride across her 
trail in the Mission or somewhere abouts, 
and he would usually go back lookin’ 
serious. Times Miss Letty would come 
home jabbin’ her pony or slashin’ at the 
hawkeye blossoms; other times she’d be 
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Spark Plugs 




















Dynamometer Test in 
Engineering Laboratories, 
Champion Factory, Toledo, O. 

















Dynamometer 


Test 


Guarantees Dependability 


O MATTER what type of automo- 
tive engine you have, nor under what 
service conditions you put it, the Champion 
Spark Plugs recommended for that par- 
ticular type of engine have already shown 
a 100% efficiency record under exactly 
similar service strains. 

In the Dynamometer Department of 
our laboratories various types of engines 
equipped with Champion Spark Plugs are 
being run at all times under the most 
severe conditions. 


In addition to all the laboratory tests on 
the various materials going into Champion 
Spark Plugs, this actual engine test is the 


Champion Spark Plug 


daily check on the dependability of each 
day’s production of Champion Spark Plugs 
for every type of engine and for every 
possible road task. 


The greater resisting power of our famous 
No. 3450 Insulator together with our 
patented asbestos gasket construction and 
coupled with extreme care in manufacture, 
close inspection and rigid production tests 
enable Champion Spark Plugs to stand up 
and keep going better and longer. 

Buy Champion Spark Plugs now and 
make sure the name Champion is on the 
Insulator and the World trade-mark on the 
box and avoid substitutes. 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 





Champion 7/8-18 
A 44, Price $1.00 
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“Put Inlands in your engine” 


The need of new piston rings in a motor 
after it has been run much is now a known 
and accepted fact. They are as necessary a 
replacement as new spark plugs—and much 
more vital to the life of the motor. 

The Inland offers the motorists the highest quality 
of piston ring, in material and manufacture as well as 
the most efficient type of piston ring in its principle of 
construction. From the pouring of the mold to the last 


micrometer test, the Inland is made with the precision 
and scientific accuracy of the finest tool product. 


The patented manufacturing principle 
makes every Inland completely gas-tight 


The highest standard of workmanship makes every Inland com- 
pletely dependable, in every phase of piston ring performance. 
The Inland is a perfected piece of mechanism that motor mechanics 


and motor owners can rely on to give the highest efficiency in service. 
Specify Inlands when you have your engine overhauled. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


Neariy 4,000,000 Inlands are 


in use——sold the world over 





Write for booklet 


Inland Machine Works, 1637 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








| pullin’ at them gauntlet fingers of hers, 


and studyin’. Major Brush heard thx 
talk—there’d be talk in the upper Kern 
if a mule-skinner bought himself a new 


| han’kerchi’f!—and he up and asks Letty 
_ about it. ; 


“Who said I was ridin’ with Misty 


| Hammond?” she says. 


“Well, I’ve heard so. Haven’t you, 


_ Stumpy?” 


“Not enough to worry about, Major,” 
I says. 

Letty give me a kind of half-way smile. 
“Stumpy’s right,” she says. ‘’S long’s 
the roads are free I guess Misty Hammond 
can ride ’em. But when he bothers me 


that’ll be different.” 


“I'd like to see anybody botherin’ you, 
honey,” the Major says, meltin’. “Run 
along and pick your own trails,” he says. 
“But remember that reformin’ men has 
been tried on before.” 

“T aim to look round quite a little and 
get one that’s pretty well reformed,” she 
says, and the Major laughed until he had 
to set down. 


ELL, Misty Hammond went onwith 
his quarter section and his hogs, and 
met up with Letty on the road now and 


| then, and got treated scandalous for his 
| pains, and the weeks browsed along. I was 





after the Major to get our steers out of the 
North Fork and down to where we could 
throw ’em into a field of last year’s milo 
maize to finish ’em against shippin’ time, 
and he was just about decided to give the 
word when—whoosh! bang!—with no 
warnin’ except the sultriness of early May, 
here come that big storm you’ve heard 
about! I was in the bunk-house finishin’ 
up my April time-sheets, and when I 
heard the old storm hit I says: “We won’t 
move them bald-faces tomorrow, any- 


| way!” and I went to bed. 


She got along better in the night and by 
mornin’ she was goin’ strong and looked 
as if she might grow up and amount to 
somethin’ if she didn’t bust her cinch 
tryin’! I was wet through and blowed 
clear off the path gettin’ twenty rods to 
the office and there was the Major lookin’ 
as black as the sky. 

, “What does it look like, Stumpy?” he 
says, “—a freshet?” 

“Tt looks like the everlastin’ old Noah’s 
deluge!” Isays. “I'll give you four dollars 


| a head for them fat steers in the North 


Fork!” 

“IT supposed you’d come in cheerful as 
a mule with a shoulder-gall, Stumpy!” 
the Major says. “But all the time you 
was after me to move them steers you 
don’t claim you knew this rain was 
blowin’-up, do you?” 

“T ain’t layin’ claims this mornin’, 
Major,” I says. “What I want to know 
is—if we lose them steers, how we goin’ to 
fill the Cudahy contract in June?” 

“The Lord will provide,” the Major 
says. “Drop in on Thomas today and tell 
him about the herd up there. Tell him he 
can have ’em for ten dollars apiece—if he 
feels like speculatin’.”’ 

Well, I couldn’t see what Banker 
Thomas wanted of the steers, but he took 


’em. By that time everything between 


our ranch and Fogarty’s was under two 
feet of water, the creeks was so high you 
had to climb a tree to get a drink—fact. 
now—go ahead an’ laugh if you want to! 

and two boys come down to Shadow 
Valley from the Timberline Ranch, a-foot, 
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ew and Magnificent 


HARMING witchery of style is woven into this 
newest motor car—a magnificent private coach, 
alive with power, correct to the smallest detail, 

and refreshingly restful. 
Designed especially for those exacting men and women 


who know all that a good car can give them, and still want 
a car of higher quality and an increase of enjoyment. 





The Winton Six output being limited, . : 
h ; hi b ; Winton Oil Engines 
we suggest t at you give this new bevel- for yachts and motor ships, and 


edge special early consideration. Sales- | Winton gasoline-electric light and 
power Generating Sets are manu- 


rooms in many large cities. Shall we send _ | factured by the Winton Company 
in a separate, splendidly equipped 


you literature and the address of the | plant, devoted exclusively to these 
salesroom nearest you 7 two products. Write us your needs. 











The Winton Company 


744 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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tt Munson Last - 
Gun Metal 
Leather 
w& bo 
wv * 
Send for | 
Catalogue 
wv 5d 
T wasn’t so much the wear 
of their Army shoes that made 
ty the conspicuous success of the » 


American soldiers’ footwear in 
Europe. It was their natural fit 
and their incomparable comfort. 











The Herman Shoe Company 
made hundreds of thousands of 
pairs of those Army shoes. 
vx We make millions of pairs of x 
civilian styles on the same 


Munson U. S. Army Lasts. 




















ve These shapely civilianized 
military shoes—built of the best 
leathers obtainable and with the 
best of New England workman- 
ve ship—are recognized every- * 
where as anatomically perfect. 

















Sold in 8000 retail stores. If you 

wy are not near one, we will fit you ¥ 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP'’T at Boston 








JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CoO. 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


is the World’s most comfortable and 
efficient Automobile Goggle. 


Perfectly ventilated, it fits closely the 
contour of the face, excluding all wind, dust 
and flying particles. 


Procurable from all Opticians, Motor 
Supply or Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will gladly supply address of 


your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY © CO. 


Dept. N 


Box 804, Chicago, III. 
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and told the Major, when he asked ’em, 
that if he wanted to get his steers out of 
the North Fork he’d have to bring ’em in 
a steamboat! 

“Forty foot of water in the Narrows!” 
Jim Slade says. “An’ no more trails up 
there than there is Texans in Heaven!” 

“Don’t figure the man that bought my 
steers will make much on ’em this sum- 
mer, then?” the Major says. 

“Well, no,” Slade says. “If there was 
a sucker like that he better buy a carload 
of cans and go up to the Fork and make 
corned beef of his herd!” 

I didn’t need mouthy Jim Slade to tell 
me that them fat bald-face steers were as 
good as gone when the storm filled the 
Narrows, because there wasn’t one chance 
in a thousand to get more’n four of them 
out alive—and that four’d be so thin 
from the drive you could load ’em into 

cattle cars through the slats! Someways 
I got to worryin’ about it, too, because I 
begun to think Misty Hammond was the 
boy that bought ’em from Thomas. He 
was in the bank that mornin’—and Letty, 
the minx, had asked me to draw her a map 
of that Narrows country and all the old 
trails. If that gave me any notion that 
Misty was mixed up in the deal it showed 
me also and moreov er that Letty and the 
old he-walloper wasn’t exactly quarrelin’. 
So I figured that it would come out good 
in the ‘end, somehow. 


ELL, sir, the storm blew by, and the 
county began to mend roads, and us 
mountain folks began to ride out and look 
for our hen-coops and pieces of ranch 
machines down as far as the San Joaquin, 
and about that time the old Major began 
to fume round about two things. One was 
that Cudahy contract for three hundred 
head of fat steers; the other was Miss 
Letty. The girl was gettin’ peaked, he 
said, although I didn’t notice it any. 
Didn’t she want to go out to the Coast 
for a spell? No, she didn’t. How about 
a little run up to see their folks in Idaho? 
Not any! Well, what in tarnation was 
the matter with her anyhow? Nothin’! 
The Major swore. 
“She ain’t herself,’ he says to me, 
scratchin’ his head. ‘Don’t reckon she’s 


worryin’ about that Hammond boy, do ' 


your 

— WwW hy, i it don’t look plausible, Major,” 
Isays. “I guess he’s middlin’ fair to busy 
these di Lys. 

“You don’t mean to tell me he’s stayin’ 
with thi it little ranchin’ scheme of his, do 
you?” he says. 

= ve heard so, Major,” I says. “You 
can’t be sure about a colt, Major,” I says, 
“just from his legs. You’ve got to try his 
temper out, too.” 

“Is that so?” the Major says. “Well, 
seein’ that you’re such an all- fired handy 
ex-pert on stock, Stumpy,” he says, “will 
you tell me where we’re goin’ to get 
seventy or eighty head of fat steers for 
the June shipment to Los Angeles?” 

“What’ll you pay?” I says. 

“T’ll pay anything in reason. I never 
fell short on a contract before and I’m 
gettin’ too old to practise up at it. Better 
ride out to-morrow and take a sashay 
round. Maybe Bronson has a few, or the 
Isabella crowd, or Miller and Lux.” 

Well, I rode—figurin’ that everybody 
in the upper Kern knew about the Major’s 
contract 1nd that he’d have to pay two 
prices before he’d get anything prime. On 


the way to the Mission I met up with 
Misty Hammond. 

Lo, Misty,” I says. “How’s the 
ranch?” 

“Fine, Stumpy,” he says. 
any in hogs these days?” 

“No, I ain’t, Misty,” I says. “But as 
long as you're gettin’ to be such a whole- 
sale stock raiser, maybe you’ve got a 
couple or three carloads of prime steers 
you want to turn off at a good price.’ 

Misty grinned. “Well, now, I might 
have,” he says. “How many head was 
you lookin’ for?” 

“Eighty,” I says. ‘Or thereabouts.” 

“Oh,” Misty says, rollin’ a cigarette. 
“Well, now, if you’d said eight hundred I 
might have been hog-tied, Stumpy,” he 
says. ‘But if it’s eighty you want, I'll 
deliver ’em to you Wednesday afternoon 
at the Mission stock corrals at fourteen 
cents.” 

“Either you’re crazy or I am, Misty,” I 
says. “You don’t mean that you brought 
down that herd of bald-faces out of the 
North Fork, do you?” 

“No, fourteen cents, net to me, or noth- 
ing, Stumpy,” Hammond says. 

“They’re sold,” I says. “Wednesday 
afternoon at the Mission siding.” 


“Interested 


ND I turned round and went home. 

The Major laughed at me when I told 
him what had happened. But I wasn’t 
goin’ to admit that Misty had made a fool 
out of me, was I? No, sir-ree! I had the 
boys hitch up the buckboard W ednesday 
noon, and when the Major said he wasn’t 
goin’ to go on any snipe-hunt of that kind 
and char-acter, : says: 

“You’re the owner that always aims to 
back up his foremen, ain’t you? Well, 
then—come along, and you’d better bring 
your check book, because Misty Ham- 
mond has changed a lot since the war, 
Major,” I says. 

Well, we pulled up the mules at the 
sidin’ and I let the Major grunt and 
grumble while I went over to Snyder’s 
place and took a snifter. When I come 
out there was a herd of bald-faces just 
showin’ up from the Kern road, with 
Misty and four or five punchers easin’ ’em 
along, and the Major starin’.. When I got 
over to the rig he says: 

“Kind of familiar look to those Her- 
fords some way, Stumpy,” he says. “Re- 
mind me some of the steers we had up in 
North Fork.” 

“Well, you can count on findin’ the 
callouses where they wore their wings, 
then,” I says. “If that’s your herd they 
sure flew down.” 

“The brands look enough like the 
Shadow 7 Double V to be them, 
too,” he says 

Well, ‘os or he had me there! It was 
our herd, all right—or rather, it was the 
herd we’d sold through Banker Thomas— 
for ten dollars a head! They begun to 
trail by us and I begun to wonder if the 
days of miracles was over, and the Major 
jogged my elbow. 

“You'd think that was Misty Ham- 
mond drivin’ ’em,”’ he says, “if you didn’t 
know better. And who’s that with him?” 

“T reckon it’s as likely to be the angel 
Gabriel as anybody, Major,” I says. 1 
was plumb out of guesses on this here 
cattle deal, I was! 

“Well, it might be Gabriel,” the Major 
says, “but it looks more like the female of 
the specie!” 
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NEE-DEEP in June doesn’t 

sound so very poetical to the 
chap who is knee-deep in dust, 
liquidating by the sweat of his 
brow a blow-out in a cost-little 
and soon-over tire. The thing 
uppermost in his mind is that 
he wishes he had taken the 
advice of his experienced 
motorist friend and bought 
Kelly-Springfield Cords. 
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To be well groomed and well gowned—to have a graceful 
step and a ready smile—to be self-possessed and brilliant in 
conversation—is worthy of the ambition of any woman. 

But—why ruin the effect with a complexion that cannot 
stand the closest glances? Why attract by other charms and 
repel by a rough or blemished skin? 

Be fair of complexion—be fair to yourself. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


gives that final touch which 
counts for so much in win- 
ning admiration and praise. 


Wherever you are, have 
your complexion above crit- 
icism. Carmen will do it— 
it’s the powder that stays on. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and 
the new Carmen-Brunette Shade 


50¢ Everywhere 














I looked—didn’t need to look twice. It 
was Letty Brush. She turned the flank 
of that herd as neat as I could, whipped 
’em up for Misty and his punchers to come 
down on and head into the runway, and 
pie she rode up to where the Major and 

sat. 

“Well, Dad,” she says, “how do they 
look? We figured on sixteen cents for ’em, 
but Misty said—” 

“We!” the Major yelled, loosenin’ his 
collar. ‘‘Who’s we, Letty?” 

“Oh, Misty and me,” she says, flickin’ 
her cream colt with her quirt to head him 
round again. “No use tryin’ to look can- 
tankerous, Major Dad, because you never 
could, you know. Come here, Misty. 
Dad, this is Mr. Hammond, that’s going 
to marry me.” 


HERE was one member of that buck- 

board party that pretty near fell out 
of the seat, but it wasn’t the Major. He 
just chuckled—I thought at first it was 
somethin’ else, but it was a sure-’nough 
chuckle. 

“So that’s the wrinkle, is it?” he says. 
“T might have knowed it would be some- 
thin’ like that. Well, I’m done, all right. 
But there’s one thing I’d like you to tell 
me, Misty,” he says. 

Misty let go of Letty’s hand and 
grinned. “Fire away, sir,” he says. 

“How’d you manage to get them steers 
down through forty feet of water in the 
Narrows?” he says. “That’s what beats 
my time!” 

Misty turned to Letty. “Shall we tell 
him?”’ he says. 

“Why, yes,” she says. “I guess so. 
He’s already admitted that you’re a better 
man than you used to be, Misty. Haven’t 
you, Dad?” 

“T have, honey. I did it cheerful and 
with a easy conscience. And any time he 
wants to Misty can have the better job 
we was talkin’ about a while back. Now, 
about them steers—and bringin’ ’em 
down from the North Fork!” 

“Well, Major,” Misty says, “to tell you 
the truth the steers come down of their 
own accord, when they begun to scent the 
storm. They'll do that sometimes, when 
they’re in a box canyon and there’s high 
water ahead. I told Thomas I’d take the 
chance on their doin’ it and when I went 
lookin’ I found I’d guessed right.” 

“So all you had to do was round ’em up 
and hide ’em out and _horn-swoggle 
Stumpy, here, out of fourteen cents for 
’em, eh?” the Major says, beginnin’ to in- 
clude me in the party. I wasn’t com- 
fortable. 

I was lookin’ round for a soft place to 
light, but there wasn’t any handy. “I'll 
admit,” I says, “that I didn’t figure on 
this proposition very close.” 

But that was as far as I got. Misty cut 
in on me. ‘Wait a shake, Stumpy,” he 
says. ‘You're in the clear on this proposi- 
tion. The only man that got horn- 
swoggled was the Major. Because I and 
Billy Jasper, up below the Narrows, was 
the only two that knew about them steers 
comin’ down, when you talked buyin’.” 

The Major gave a snort—like a laugh 
that has been roped short and throwed— 
and he took out his check book. “Weigh 
‘em up, Misty,” he says. “And I'll give 
you my blessin’—you and Letty—when 
I get home and get the cramps out of my 
arms—Here, Letty?’ he says, “get off’n 
me—you'll pull me out’n the rig—and 
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| fon: : * > Drink the favorite milk 
Dilute Tey i of the Pacific Coast 


with Water \ ARNATION MILK—the long-estab- 
PES lished favorite of the coast, makes a 
healthful, delicious, satisfying drink. It is 
ea.y to prepare. Simply dilute Carna- 
tion with an equal part of pure water, ice 
and stir well. Make any drink with Car- 
nation—milk shake, egg and milk; flavor 
with vanilla or fruit juice. 


Carnation Richness Must Be Diluted 


Carnation Milk is only pure cows’ milk brought 
to the consistency of cream by evaporating part 
of the water. Hermetically sealed and sterilized 
in the container to preserve its wholesomeness and 
assure an absolutely safe milk supply for the home, 


Carnation Milk Recipes 


Send postcard today for special booklets—‘‘Car- 
nation Milk Drinks,” and ‘“‘The Story of Carnation 
Milk,” with 100 choice recipes. Address our 
Recipe Book Dept., 762 Consumers Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Guaranteed by 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 


Condenseries located in the better dairying 
sections of the United States and Canada. 


Remember—your grocer has 


Carnation Milk 
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there goes my best black hat that cost 
nine dollars in Bakersteld!” 


TUMPY pulled himself up, stuck his 
oak peg into the soft, grassy ground, 
and whistled for his horse. 


“Was the Major laughing, Stumpy?’ 
I asked. “You indicated as much.” 

‘Did I? Well, now you put it to me, 
I'd say he was. I made inquiries along 


th: it same general line on the way home. 
hy, yes, Stumpy,” he says, chucklin’ 


again, ‘I reckon I was kind of smilin’ 
anyway. You see—you understand that 
a man has got to seem to be sort of strong- 
minded when he’s dealin’ with his 
daughter and a_ sweet-heartin’ y ing 


man !-——you see, I knowed all the time that 
them steers come down before the storm. 
The mornin’ after it broke Billy Jasper 
sent over to tell me. But a person has to 
be a leetle strong-minded, don’t 
especially with an old he-walloper like 
Misty Hammond?’ 


he— 


Hunting the Dove round 
the Adriatic 


(Continued from page 39) 


not the California kind. They were as 
different from the trees and grapevines 
of California as the Neapolitan is from 
the Native Son. 

In California a tree is a tree. It is al- 
lowed to grow as tall as it can and to put 


on all the plumage it is able to carry. But 
over in this Adriatic country a tree is 


usually a stump about six feet in height, 
badly goitered round the top, and cov- 
ered w ith suckers about the thickness of a 
man’s thumb. In the winter it looks like 
a porcupine that thinks somebody is going 
to step on it. And the grapevines are 
trick vegetation. 

We lunched at Udine in a hotel that for 
some two years previous to the armistice 
had been occupied by the Austrian Gen- 
eral Staff. Udine had suffered but little 
from the bombardment to which it had 
been subjected, but a few miles farther on 
we passed villages that had been literally 
blown off the face of the earth with that 
scriptural thoroughness which did not 
leave one stone standing upon another. 

During the greater part of the afternoon 
we were running through territory that, 
although a part of Venetia, has been in 
Austrian hands for upwards of a hundred 
It is bleak, stony, ill-fed looking 

The peasants looked hungry, 
and hopeless. The asses looked dejected. 
The bullocks looked glum. The only 
members of the animal kingdom who were 
chipper and gay and glad to be alive were 
the goats. They gamboled about the 
rock-strewn country-side head and tail up, 
or lay calmly suckling their young—or 
stroking their beards, as the case might be. 

All day long we had been passing little 
roadside shrines. On a placard in front 
of them there was usually something of 
this sort: 

KEEP CLEAN MY HEART 
THOU GENTLE MOTHER OF JESUS 


years. 
country. 


It struck me as being very different 
from the ordinary American roadside 
placard which usually says: 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS 
THIS MEANS YOU 

These shrines were as numerous in 
Austria as in Italy, and in a way they 
illustrate clearly the difference between 
the Austrian and the Latin character. In 
neither country was the worshipper 
trusted to the extent of putting the sacred 
images where he could get his hands on 
them. But the Austrian with brutal 


bluntness puts his images behind iron 
bars, while the Italian with delicate 
finesse paints his on the wall. 

Since leaving Venice we had not had 
so much as a glimpse of the Adriatic, but 
as the afternoon was drawing to a close 
we came in sight of it quite unexpectedly 
as we reached the crest of a stony hill. A 
hazy half-moon bay curved round to the 
left, on the further side of which, looking 
like a mystic city in a half-remembered 
dream, | ay Trieste. 

The character of the country changed 
as if by magic. The stones and the bar- 
renness disappeared, and terraced vine- 
yards and gardens took their place. 
Color came into the face of the earth 
again as it comes into the face of one who 
has fainted. There were red roofs, green 
grass-plots, white walls. 

Trieste is as modern a city as San 
Francisco or Seattle. It is steam-heated, 
electric-lighted, and hot-and-cold-watered. 
Its buildings are tall and sightly, its docks 
convenient and spacious. Only in the 
matter of pavements is the city a back 
number. 


Adriatic Lap-Horses 


After the loss of Venetia in 1866 Aus- 
tria began to stamp out Italianism in her 
Adriatic holdings wherever she found it. 
She forbade the use of the Italian language 
in the schools and public offices, and even 
destroyed the old Italian monuments and 
landmarks. But one thing she overlooked: 
those little Italian horses. 

Horses have just as distinct a national- 
ity as human beings. In fact, we know 
the horses of Arabia and Shetland better 
than we do themen. ThereistheClydsdale 
of England, the Norman of France, the 
bronco of America. And then there is 
that little pocket edition of draft animal 
that is dignified by the name of the Ro- 
man horse. If they were called Pomeran- 
ians or poodles I could understand it per- 
fectly, for they are nothing more or less 
than lap-horses. And the streets of 
Trieste are full of them 

While we are on the subject of horses I 
would like to speak of another national 
trait—the way that horses have their hair 
cut. In France they are clipped down to 
the waterline, leaving the hair on the legs 
and the under part of the body. But in 
Austria the legs and under part of the 
body are clipped short, leaving the hair 
on the upper part of the body. I have 
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been wondering whether this difference 
is a matter of style, climatic necessity, or 
temperamental fancy. And as nobody on 
this side of the water seems to know any- 
thing about it I would suggest that some 
American high-school debating society 
should settle the question once for all. 

l'rieste has a population of some 235 
000, of which a very large majority are 
said to be Italian. And in spite of a hun- 
dred years of Austrian domination the 
city still has a Roman nose, wears cor- 
duroy pants, and lives on macaroni. 

Sunday morning we spent with the 
Duke d’Aosta, interviewing him, photo- 
graphing him, and chatting with him. 
The Duke is a tall man with sleek gray 
hair, a smooth face, a keen but merry eye 
—and the most delightful manners im- 
aginable. 

He had on a uniform of Norfolk type, 
with baggy knickerbockers that were 
much more suggestive of the brassie than 
the bayonet. He spoke English—made- 
in-Italy English—and said, “Pleased to 
meet you,” as he shook hands with each 
of us. 

When the last hand had been shaken 
he began to fire questions at us about 
America, President Wilson, the Peace 
Conference, the publications we repre- 
sented. He stood there tall and smiling, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
his feet far apart. He was enjoying him- 
self hugely. 

He continued to enjoy himself until we 
began to ask questions, and then we had 
more fun than he did. He affected not 
to have heard the ins and outs of the 
trouble at Spalato. He could not say just 
what there was to the troubles along the 
border. Yes, he had heard that the 
frontier had been temporarily closed, but 
had not yet been officially informed as to 
the cause. Thus far it was the same old 
story: the Duke was giving us a good 
time, but little information. I had begun 
to think that the interview was not going 
to be a remarkably productive affair 
when he spoke in Italian to his orderly. 
The orderly saluted and left the room. In 
a few minutes he returned with something 
in his hands that looked like a stack of 
square poker-chips. 

The Duke took these in his hands and, 
opening the top one, drew out a Third- 
Army Cross of War, which he dangled be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger as he told 
us what it was and how highly it was 
prized by his famous never-defeated 
Third Army. 

That was interesting, but not so inter- 
esting as when he said he was going to 
decorate each of us with one of them. He 
did so forthwith, handing the decoration 
personally to one brave correspondent 
after another until he came to me. It 
may have been my imagination, but I had 
a distinct feeling that he put that decora- 
tion on my throbbing breast—or was it 
the palm of my hand?—with a little more 
gusto than in the case of the others, 
which made me realize that he fully 
appreciated how utterly fearless I am 
under fire—literary fire, of course. 


As a token of my gratitude to the Duke | 


I desire hereby to launch him as a candi- 
date for President of the Republic of Italy. 
It must be understood that this republic 
is not yet formed, but far-sighted people 
say that it will be within the next decade, 
and it is just as well to give my candidate 
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will help preserve your health by relieving your system of the nervous 
shock of pain. Doctors say, stop pain at once, because it taxes your 
strength and endurance, is a severe nervous strain and causes over- 


fatigue which menaces health. 


To endure pain which spoils efficiency is foolish and dangerous; take 
the Doctor’s advice—STOP it—with pleasant, wholesome Orangeine, 
that for twenty-five years has been relieving millions from headache, 
neuralgia, indigestion, and colds. It gives relief promptly. Have it on 


hand for emergency at all times. 


The Doctor’s Prescription is on Every Package 


because Orangeine is a physician’s prescription. 


Insist on Orangeine. 
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mining, pharmacy and music. 

Fall term begins September 22, 1919. 
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To Remove Hair 


From the underarms, face, neck or limbs. El-Rado 
is a sanitary lotion that simply washes the hair off by 
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grooming the Crown Prince for the job, at 
least he so stated when he was in Paris 
last winter. 

The day after our interview with the 
Duke we were taken in a fast destroyer 
to visit a number of the towns on the 
coast of the Istrian peninsula. These 
little towns, many of which have never 
heard the screech of a locomotive, are in 
much the same state as when they owed 
their fealty and their last year’s taxes to 
the Doges of Venice. But it is not to be 
supposed that these towns are entirely 
without modern improvements. Some 
of them have an automobile, although 
many of the streets are too narrow or too 
precipitous to permit the passage of a 
motor car; all of them have phonographs; 
and at least two of them have brass bands. 
I am positive about the bands—I was met 
by both of them. What man has not 
dreamed of being met by the band when 
he goes back to his old home town after 
having made good in the world? 


Like Old Home Week 


It would not be seemly for me to be the 
one to say that I have made good; nor 
would it do for me to claim Parenzo or 
Capo d’Istria as my old home town. But 
in both pl: - I was met by the band, and 
by what I do not hesitate to say was the 
total population. Please do not get the 
impression that the band was for me 
alone; I would be the last to deny that it 
was meant for some of the other corre- 
spondents as well. ‘These Adriatic towns 
are not accustomed to receiving American 
journalists. Some of them had never seen 
one before. And, being in doubt as to just 
the sort of reception we were entitled to, 
they received us like visiting kings. Which 
is as it should be. 

Each town brought forth its aieitice 
and other treasures for our edification. 
In Parenzo we were shown through trap- 
doors in the floor of the cathedral the 
mosaic floors of two previous religious 
edifices each about a yard below its suc- 
cessor. The bottom one had the finest 
mosaic work, the middle one the next 
best. The present incumbent was a poor 
third. 

At Rovigno we saw what is perhaps the 
most remarkable historical relic in the en- 
tire Adriatic country—the sarcophagus of 
St. Euphemia. This huge stone coffin 
miraculously left its resting place in Con- 
stantinople one dark night and floated 
across the Sea of Marmora, through the 
Dardanelles, avoided all the islands in 
the Aegean Sea, rounded the Grecian 
peninsula, navigated the Ionian sea, ne- 
gotiated the Straits of Otranto, traveled 
almost the entire length of the Adriatic, 
and came to rest on the beach at Rovigno 
in no greater space of time than would 
have been consumed by the passage of an 
ordinary boat. And there the villagers 
found it one morning some hundreds of 
years ago. It had been missed from Con- 
stantinople and, naturally, they were on 
the lookout for it. And when they saw 
it they ran down and secured it with 
ropes, and afterwards by a supreme 
effort, for it weighs many tons, they 
hauled it to the church on the hill and in- 
stalled it in the chancel. 

The remains of the Saint are still in it, 
and still clothed in the original burial 
shroud. Although the expression of the 


face is singularly severe 1 am told that 
the remains are kindly and indulgent, 


frequently performing the most miracu- 
lous cures in response to a kiss from the 
faithful—and the faithful have literally 
worn away the front of the sarcophagus 
with their kisses. When I saw the ieee 
Saint her right hand was missing, but her 
left one—miraculously made out of pink 
satin—was in the place where the right 
ought to be. 

Another interesting thing about 
Rovigno was the way the men wore their 
suspenders outside their vests. I do not 
claim that there is anything miraculous 
about this; simply that it is a fact ethnolo- 
gists ought to look into. There may be a 
reason for it. 

After leaving Rovigno the next place 
we visited on the peninsula was Paola. 
Here we found a magnificent harbor com- 
pletely landlocked by rocky promontories. 
The warships of many nations swung at 
anchor in the roadstead as we entered, for, 
as a naval center, Paola is of great im- 
portance in the Adriatic. As a commer- 
cial center, however, the port amounts to 
practically nothing; it has no_ back 
country. 

During the war a large part of the 
Adriatic fleet of the Central Empires was 
concentrated here; and it was into this 
port that the daring Italian sailors rode 
astride the torpedo with which the dread- 
naught Viribus Unitis was sunk as it lay 
at anchor. At the time this is written 
(early April) practically the entire Adri- 
atic fleet of the enemy is interned here 
awaiting the outcome of the Peace Con- 
ference. The huge monsters are lashed 
side to side, their sterns to the docks, their 
guns dismantled, their hulls stained and 
rusty. 

I shall never forget Paola; it was the 
scene of my first electoral triumph. It 
was there that I was elected permanent 
spokesman for our party, a position that 
partook of the duties of presiding officer, 
toastmaster and goat. But like others 
who triumph at the polls, from the mo- 
ment of my election | had little peace of 
mind; I was always in session in one ca- 
pacity or another. I assumed the purple 
—largely a matter of complexion—just 
in time for a banquet of some fifty covers 
the night of my election. But my real 
duties did not begin until we reached 
Fiume the following day. 


Driving Twenty-Penny Nails 

For centuries Fiume has been a separate 
entity, a free city making its own laws, 
and interpreting and enforcing them, 
although nominally a part of various 
other countries at different times. When 
war was declared Fiume was under Hun- 
garian domination; but as soon as the 
armistice had permitted her to shake off 
the Hungarian yoke she immediately 
exercised her right of “‘self determination” 
by voting to annex herself to Italy. 

Fiume 1s a sightly city lying at the ex- 
treme northerly end of the Quarnero. 
The architecture of the city is so mixed 
as to be almost mongrel in its complexity. 
Its high head is Byzantine, its short legs 
German, its turn-up nose Hungarian, its 
bark Austrian—but its bite is Italian. 

And Fiume was glad to see us. It 
wagged its tail, and licked our hands. It 
showed us the place where the wooden 
Hindenburg stood, the statue into which 
people drove thousands of nails, paying 
for the privilege of so doing at the rate of 
a franc a nail. It showed us itself and 
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= the surrounding country from automo- 
the biles, and then it began on a program of 
ally entertainment that proved to . a severe GoLp MEDAL 
ee strain on the newly-elected spokesman of 
nee our party. It is no easy matter to make 
te even one speech in English, after each 
ink sentence of which the speaker must pause 
cht gracefully while it is being translated into | 
[talian—to say nothing of a dozen. ' 
out First came luncheon with the Admiral 
ewe on his flagship. Champagne and toasts. 
not Next we were informally, and then for- 
ous mally, received by the Mayor and the 
olo- members of the National Council. The 
hea latter function took place in the Council e 
Chamber in the presence of a capacity 1 h i ] 4 B d 
bace house before which the freedom of the e oO ica amp e 
ola. city was positively forced upon us. As 
ym- soon as this ceremony was over we were For strength—comfort and convenience you will find 
see. hurried off to the Governor’s palace for an no better camp bed than a Gold Medal Cot 
- informal interview with the Governor : . : 
= Gosul, e aicds & manta Ga a Made of especially selected hardwood—covered with 
Sig given. More champagne, more toasts. extra good quality double. filled duck—reinforced with 
me From the palace we were rushed of to | steel plates riveted at all joints and cross rivets where 
o. dress for a banquet at the Hotel Wilson strain is most severe. 
ick (lately re-named Orlando) to be given by When open makes a full length, roomy (6 ft. 6 in. x 2 
oe oes ees ft.3 in.) comfortable elastic bed. Folds into a compact, 
rhe ae eee ee SO ee ee ee eee convenient package just a trifle over 3 ft. long, weighs 
as to the city club for a reception. Addi- * only 17 © . ? 
his tional champagne, further toasts. It was y PORES, 
de after two o'clock when I got informally Get one for your next camping trip, you’ll learn why 
a into bed with a feeling of intense relief Gold Medal Cots were chosen as standard equipment by 
ay that the thing could be done without re- Uncle Sam. 
en marks or toasts, and without champagne. . P 
ra We suse up at dasivewl, ant Sehee | Write for our catalog of complete equipment for the 
re the sun had shown its face above the camp. 
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misty mountain tops behind the city we 
od were on our way to the Dalmatian coast 
of song and story. It was an exciting | 
trip. The destroyer was busy all the way | 
dodging islands as an automobile dodges 
stones in the road. 

Up to this time I had wondered why it | 
was that we always heard of the Dalma- | 
tian coast and never of the interior. When | 
I saw it I understood perfectly; there isn’t | 
S any interior. The high, jagged, snow- 
covered ranges of the Dinaric Alps 
f swing down to the east of the Adriatic, 
leaving the little old Dalmatian coast all 


by itself. 
A Stern and Rock-Bound Coast 


We reached Zara in mid-afternoon, and 
after paying our respects to the Admiral 
in charge of the port, were taken in auto- 
mobiles to visit the surrounding country 
and to see what the Dalmatian villages 
are like. In an hour’s ride we did not see 
twenty acres of land in all. The whole 
countryside looks like a deserted stone 
quarry. The size of a field can be accu- 
rately foretold by measuring with the eye 
the height of the stone walls surrounding 
it. Relatively speaking, farming along 
the Dalmatian coast is very much like 
working the land at the bottom of a dry 
well. Olive trees and cherry trees grow 
a4 out . every crack in ra rock; and ict wa: talb sas ae 

] not room for a tree, a i S tell you how 
hg yt Shades do more things for your pen 
eran - fort, do them better and for less money 
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The principal carriers of burden of the per : on 
anaes ve are the ass and the cane Pore les pleasure - giving 
woman. The load carried by each of these 1,000,000 pe \ z 
is about the same, although it would take onli can a use tives sai, 
a very good ass to carry the washtub full too, for we will mail at pidge tee 
of water that I saw on a woman’s head in ticulars, illustrations in color and sais 
9 village. a are gros of your local dealer. ‘ 

ey are sim ittle clusters of one- 
pinned stone ‘wentod gathered about a wine- gee sya 

" ’ is, 


shop or two. The importance of the 
wine-shop is one of the surest marks of 
their Italian ancestry; for Italy denies no 
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man the right to get drunk as often as he 
can afford it. And accordingly there is 
little intoxication in Italy. 

There is little variety to the peasant 
dress. All the women dress alike, as do 
the men. ‘The stock color is dull brown 
trimmed with red. The women wear a 
tight basque and a loose-flowing skirt that 
comes a little below the knees. Usually 
they have a kerchief over the head, and a 
coarse apron over everything else. The 
men wear loose trousers piped, and some- 
times slashed, with red. The voluminous 
seat sags nearly to the wearer’s knees, and 
the pant-legs extend littlefarther. A bolero 
with a red fringe and prickly metal but- 
tons the shape and size of 4 chestnut burr 
completes the outfit, with the exception 
of the hat—if one could call the little red 
pad they affecta hat. This head-dress in 
the shape of a peppermint lozenge is four 
or five inches in diameter, and is held on 
the head by an elastic cord back of the 
ears. The general effect is something like 
that of a gentleman named Hooligan 
whose tin headgear is said to have been 
the father of the trench helmet. 

Zara we found to be an interesting town 
with ancient walls, a board-walk prom- 
enade, a boulevard lined with sycamores, 
a cathedral, several cubs of the lion of St. 
Mark and a very interesting historical 
museum. 

The museum also has a wonderful col- 
lection of tear phials, which interested me 
greatly. The capacity of these phials is 
about one fluid ounce; and at least one 
phial was supposed to be filled with the 
tears of each of the female relatives of the 
deceased between the house and the grave- 
yard. Of course there was no limit. 
any member of the bereaved family 
wanted to fill several of the phials it was 
permitted by the undertakers in charge. 
At the graveside all these phials were 
sealed up. They were then Gaied with 
the deceased. A very pretty ceremony I 
call it. But there was one strange thing 
I noticed about all the tear phials in the 
museum; they were all dug up from 
ancient burying grounds, and yet they 
were without exception absolutely 
empty. Is it possible that our Dalma- 
tian ancestors were given to deceiving 
their dead? 


Historical Safety-Pins 


Another famous collection in the Zara 
museum is the safety-pins. The earliest 
ones are crude affairs obviously hz ummered 
by hand from single pieces of copper, or 
brass, or bronze. They are five or six 
inches in length and must hi ive been very 
awkward to use on one’s underclothes 
whenever a button came off. Some of 
them were said to have held the toga 
about the shoulders of the most famous 
of the old Roman orators and statesmen. 
Undoubtedly they did—and_ performed 
other duties equally useful if not so well 
known. But one thing about them is cer- 
tain: they are made on the same principle 
as the ones we now buy at so much a card. 
And probably if Eve could see them she 
would identify them as the very ones she 
used on little Cain and Abel. 

At Zara we dined with the Admiral, 
after which we went to the club and 
danced with the pretty girls. We were 
not always able to speak their language, 
which was usually Italian, but I have 


made the interesting discovery that I can 
dance in almost any language there is— 





except one or two of the languages of the 
Far East. 

It was at Sebenico that the possibility 
of going to Spalato first presented itself. 
We knew that there had been intense feel- 
ing between the Italians and the Jugo- 
Slavs over the matter of the occupancy 
of the place. We knew that there had 
recently been a pitched battle in the 
streets. But we did not know that the 
city had been taken under international 
control at the instance of the Peace Con- 
ference until the Admiral told us. The 
desire to visit what is probably the first 
city to be administered according to the 
ideas of the League of Nations prompted 
us to besiege the Admiral, and he finally 
capitulated. Shortly after ten o’clock the 
next morning we glided into the beautiful! 
harbor of Spalato and brought up at the 
landing-steps of the flagship of the Italian 
admiral. When we reached the deck we 
found a very distinguished company 
awaiting us. . addition to our host and 
the members of his staff there awaited us 
an American admiral, a British admiral, 
and a French admiral. 


National Characteristics 


As usual the Britisher was the best 
dressed man in the group, the American 
the most talkative, the Frenchman the 
most bearded and the Italian the most 
charming. After we had been duly 
received and presented we were furnished 
with a naval escort to take us ashore. 

In the harbor were hundreds of those 
little Adriatic fishing boats with the bril- 
liantly colored sails, which gave from the 
water a very foreign look to the place. 
But the first thing I saw on stepping 
ashore made me feel very much at home. 
It was the American blue-jackets who 
were patrolling the docks. They smiled 
at us as we passed, but, being on duty, 
did not speak. 

With the exception of the beautiful 
Diocletian palace round which the city 
is built, the physical appearance of 
Spalato is not greatly different from the 
other Adriatic cities we had visited. But 
there is a Slav air about the place that is 
stolid and unmistakable. Spalato has a 
low brow and high cheek-bones. 

‘And it has a Slavic sound. Most of the 
signs before stores belong to the “itch” 
or the “ski” family. The street signs are 
without exception Slav; but the Italians 
insist that the Jugo-Slavs have put them 
all up since the armistice in order to give 
a more Slavic flavor to the city. 

We called at the General Headquarters 
of the Jugo-Slav army, after having with 
some difficulty located the offices of the 
staff in the second story of a small stone 
building on a narrow street. We were 
shown into a small room neatly white- 
washed, but otherwise furnished with 
nothing but one desk and two chairs. A 
small, blue-eyed officer whose closely 
cropped hair just missed being part of his 
eyebrows was sitting at the desk. He 
rose and stood awkwardly beside his chair 
when we came in. 

Through the interpreter, a jolly-faced 
youth fresh from America, we asked if we 
might see the Commanding Colonel. The 
blue-eyed man gave his consent, but 
apparently did nothing toward the fulfill- 
ment of our desires except to look sheep- 
ish. One of our number, thinking that 
the interpreter must have misunderstood, 
repeated the request. Whereupon che 
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interpreter informed us that we were al- 
ready in the presence of the Colonel. 

We asked the Colonel a number of 
questions, but seemed to be unable to 
hit upon any subject about which we 

ask anything that he 


knew enough to 
could answer, and after trying various 


topics that we thought would start some- 
thing, gave up and withdrew. 

(he busiest place in the city was the 
open market. This was packed with hu- 
manity, gossiping, arguing, haggling, 
bartering, and sometimes even buying. 
I watched two people bickering for a 
quarter of an hour over a purchase that 
came to two cents. Food was not the only 
thing for sale. There was fuel, and crock- 
ery, and shoes, and clothing, and several 
different kinds of manure. As we were 
leaving the market I heard the sound of 
an automobile, and, on looking up, was 
thrilled to see several truckloads of Amer- 
ican provisions on their way from the full 
ships in the harbor to the empty stomachs 
in the interior. 

We broke bread with the American and 
Italian admirals, and shortly afterwards 
departed for Zara, where we were to re- 
main overnight so as to get an early start 
the next morning for Venice. Torpedo 
boat commanders are loth to risk their 
vessels in the mine-strewn reaches of the 
Adriatic after nightfall, and therefore 
arrange all their runs according to a day- 
light schedule. 

And so we left Spalato and its inter- 
national flag. I use the term advisedly, 
though on information and belief. For 
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as we were going out of the harbor I 
noticed a queer flag on one of the pro- 
vision transports. It had three horizontal 
bars, white, blue and white. I asked one 
of the officers of the destroyer what it was 
and was told that it was the International 
flag. Perhaps it was; but everybody 
knows how hard it is for seafaring men to 
tell the truth to a landlubber. When I get 
back to Paris I am going to look into this 
flag question. I may have seen a rare 
one; and, on the other hand, I may have 
seen nothing more than a storm signal, or 
a letter of the alphabet. 

We made our early start for Venice, 
and as the Dalmatian coast gently settled 
down into the horizon as a chunk of butter 
flattens itself out in a hot frying-pan I 
found myself feeling sad. Not that the 
Adriatic was less beautiful than I had 
been led to believe; not that the country 
round it was less interesting or the people 
less fascinating; not that I had failed to 
get enough out of the trip to repay me 
many times over for taking it. My sad- 
ness came from nothing so substantial. 
It was the result merely of the shattering 
of a dream. 

My pretty dream is gone. Sport’s 
relatives are not there. No spotted dog’s 
relatives are there. When I asked to be 
taken to the place where the spotted dogs 
come from I found to my astonishment 
that the people of the Dalmatian coast 
had never even heard of them. My only 
hope is that they must come from the in- 
terior. But that leaves me still in the dark. 
For where is the interior of Dalmatia? 





Siberia, with the Lid Off 


(Continued from page 20) 


The English are out there mostly as a 
matter of policy because they’ve still got 
it in for the Huns and are ready to er: ack 

1 Teuton head the moment it shows it- 
oelf | in Siberia. The French are there be- 
cause France financed the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the former feel they should 
be represented in a big world maneuver. 
The Czechs are camping round waiting 
for something to turn up and wishing to 
“Gawd” they were home, back with their 
wives and babies or those that are left 
of their families, in Bohemia. And the 
Yanks are up there sort of amalgamating 
the whole caboodle and trying to be good 
fellows and by tact and diplomacy per- 
suade everybody to keep the peace. And 
what is going to be the end of it the good 
Lord only knows. 

This is the irony of it—that the Yanks 
are about the only people who can do 
anything with the Russians and who hold 
the unreserved confidence of the Russian 
people. They’re suspicious of the British, 
indifferent to the French and Italians, 
tolerant toward the Czechs and angry 
vith the Japanese. And almost every- 
body is hoping that Versailles will hurry 
up with the League of Nations and let the 
League of Nations take the whole fussy 
mess off their hands. 

Recently I noticed in the ‘papers that 
the Japs are making a great to-do about 
being in a tight corner with the Russians 
and having a detachment wiped out while 


the Americans stood calmly by and 


allowed them to be annihilated. Having 
lived with both armies up to a month ago 
and knowing something about what went 
on up there during the Intervention, 
hazard the assumption that what hap- 
pened was this: The Japs aggravated 
the Russians by their arrogant manner- 
isms until the Russians broke out in 
revolt, and when it came to a case of open 
hostilities the Americans made up their 
minds to let the Japs take a dose of medi- 
cine and refused to interfere. This last, 
as I say, is pure assumption and the 
reader may take it for what it is worth. 
But I’d bet a new hat upon it. And I’m 
interested to get my next letter from some 
of the boys up there on the firing line to 
see if I am not correct. 

Just now, too, there is 
\nglo-Saxon propaganda going on in 
Japan. I got a letter from a friend in 
Japan to-night who doesn’t “talk through 
his hat” when he makes a statement. I 
quote him verbatim: “I feel that the 
racial feeling is worse than ever,” he says. 
“T do not know what is the cause of it and 
I do not know whether it really reflects 
the feelings of the people, for they never 
seemed more friendly to us or appre- 
ciative of the example of Uncle Sam. It 
may be that some of the owners of news- 
paper interests are sore over the speedy 
ending of war prosperity and of the un- 
selfish altruism of some other nations. 
The problem of race discrimination fills 
the whole horizon just at present but may 
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marked, corresponding with plan and complete 
material list which tells what each piece is, and 
where it goes. You can put it up yourself. Our 
Ready-Cut home, direct from the factory to 
you, saves labor—saves money, and we guar- 
antee satisfaction. Send 6c today for our Plan 
Book 


Fenner Manufacturing Company 
310 Ship St., Portland, Ore. 











have all changed by the time this letter 
reaches you.” 

There may be truth in what my friend 
writes. He has lived in Japan many 
years. Many of the things he told me 
about Japan before I went to Siberia, | 
have found to be true. On the whole I 
am inclined to trust his judgment. 

Yet knowing the Japanese fairly weil, 
I contend that Japan is more to be pitied 
and helped than censured. 

The Japanese, I say, are round pegs in 
square holes. They do not fit in and they 
know they do not fit in and they are 
mentally and spiritually unable to see the 
reason why. 

I don’t call the Japanese tricky and | 
don’t call them crooked. I call them 
provincial, provincial and terribly con- 
ceited. I met responsible men in the Far 
East, whose names would cause a sensa- 
tion if I printed them here, who declared 
that all Japan needed was a_ sound 
thrashing to knock some of the bumptious- 
ness out of her, and make her human, 
—like a swelled-headed, super-sensitive 
boy of sixteen with a false idea of his own 
importance to the universe. I met one 
big man out there who said: “I wish to 
God the Allies would put a ring of gun- 
boats round her bally little island and 
blow hell out of it just. to show the 
Japanese it could be done; then they’d 
be livable and perhaps come round to 
seeing things from our viewpoint.” But 
so far, that doesn’t benefit the Siberian 
situation any. Something has got to 
happen up there. What? 

I traveled with a lot of brainy men out 
there who contended that the only solu- 
tion to the Russian problem was to 
divide Russia into districts according to 
geography or race cultures; then each 
Allied nation assume responsibility for the 
order and well-being of its district until 
the Russians are capable of governing 
themselves. But America, the one power 
that could exercise the most good in such 
an arrangement, can not enter into any 
such scheme because she is pledged to a 
policy of non-interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of another country. 

Yet can we let the Russians starve and 
the menace of Bolshevism steal over the 
world? Can we let Siberia with all her 
vast riches lie stagnant while Germany 
menaces her on the west and Japan wants 
valuable concessions on the east, which, 
by the way, she has not the brains nor the 
wealth to develop, granted she could 
mitigate the animosity of the Russians 
themselves? 

What are we going to do? 

Again I say, the good Lord only knows. 

Our present policy seems to be about 
as good as any, to hang on there and make 
the best of a bad situation until the 
Siberian government reaches the long- 
trouser and moustache stage. Then all 
of us pull out together, Japan as well as 
the rest, and leave regenerated Russia to 
manage her own affairs. 


The Real Siberia 

I went into Siberia as a casual visitor, 
looking on all sights with new eyes, hear- 
ing all sorts of tales, listening to all sorts 
of arguments, experiences, contentions 
and expositions. 

I saw a wonderful country, a country 
whose mineral and agricultural wealth 


| has not yet been scratched, a country that 


could feed and clothe and warm the world 














if properly developed. I rode for twenty- 
three days on a rolling prairie section all 
bound round by the deep blue sky, in 
which the entire United States might be 
dropped and have a good bit of room for 
Canada and Mexico. And I saw, too, 
human beings—real human beings like 
the homefolks here in America, living, 
working, dying, in the midst of unutter- 
able illiteracy, poverty and melancholy. 
They love as we love, they anticipate as 
we anticipate, they hope as we hope, they 
fear death as we fear death—and there 
they are at the mercy of enemies and 
self-seekers within and without, and to 
say we have no responsibility toward 
these people is a slap in the face of the 
God who made them 

For Siberia is not a vague, distant, 
nebulous land of perpetual ice and snow 
useful only as a place of exile for the 
politicalenemiesof a deposed czar. Siberia 
is a wonderful virgin country, a land 
flowing with milk and honey, in which the 
winters are cold but the summers wildly 
beautiful and the earth sensitive to the 
furrow of the cultivator. The finest rail- 
road in the world divides the country 
east and west, a mammoth road with 
great eight-inch rails and rock-ballasted 
roadbed, but with rolling stock all 
knocked and strained to junk, engines off 
the track, stations demolished, dispatch 
systems snarled and tangled and prac- 
tically useless. 

Along the route that I traveled in the 
wake of war I saw fine harbors, navigable 
rivers, sites of influential world-cities, 
mineral wealth such as the wildest of 
wild-cat promotors in his most halcyon 
days never thought to imagine. And on 
the other side I saw lonely peasant’s log 
huts scattered in dismal little hamlets 
with hogs ~rallowing in the streets, cattle 
scrubby and under-nourished, men and 
women sad-faced and perishing in a land 
of plenty. 

And it seems to me, now that I am out 
and looking at the whole proposition 
from a_ten-thousand-mile perspective 
from my study up here in Vermont, that 
the only solution to Siberia’s troubles is 
the solution that will fix the troubles of 
the battered old world everywhere, and 
that is, a little more international altru- 
ism, a little more of the disposition to do 
away with the old system of the mission- 
ary going first, the tradesman following 
after, the soldier following the tradesman 
and the politician following the soldier. 

Uncle Sam’s policy of live and let live 
isn’t so bad a policy after all, for it wins 
in the long, long run and we can see the 
benefits of it in Siberia to-day. We have 
been unselfish, a bit maudlin perhaps at 
times, a bit soft, a bit easy-going and 
over-generous. But no one can say that 
deep down in their hearts there is any 
nation but that trusts us implicitly to 
come through clean. 

The great mass of the responsible 
though illiterate people in Siberia—and 
I venture to say in Russia likewise—are 
trusting us and waiting in the confidence 
that in this present predicament we will 
come through clean. And not only that, 
but we shall insist that the other nations 
associated with us shall come through 
clean likewise. 

It is the great heritage of the American 
—he does not go toand froin the earth with 
an axe in his clothes which he brings out 
and grinds at every passing opportunity. 
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Let’s Go! 


One pull at a flywheel—‘“‘P-r-r-r” says 
your Evinrude—and away you skim, 
on lake or river, wherever you will— 
picnicking, hunting, fishing, or just 
care-free Evinruding. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


makes any boat a power boat, and 
brings new joysto every outing. Evin- 
ruding is just going—no rowing. Near- 
ly 100,000 already sold. 

Built-in fly-wheel type magnetoand automatic 
reverse. Special method of balancing practi- 
cally eliminates vibration. Write for Catalog. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
196 Evinrude Bldg.) MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Evinrude Distributors—69 Cortlandt St., New 


York, N. Y.; 214 State St., Boston, Mass.; 436 Market 
&t. ,San Francisco, Cal.; 21i Morrison St:, Portland, Ore. 























The BEST Sia of Them All— 
in the World of Roasted Coffees. 


The “White House” Brand of Coffee—in the 
1, 2, 3 and 5 lb. cans—has made a “record” 
for Superior Quality and Dependability. We 
are pleased and proud to “ring the changes” 
on “NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” when 
_ recording the merits of this splendid ( Coffee. - 


| Order WHITE HOUSE of Your Grocer TODAY 
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(€ F Complexion 

1) Smooth and velvety as 


the petals of a rose 1S 
the complexion aided by~ 


Py Nadine Face Powder 


This delicate beautifier 
imparts an indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 

The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. ‘ 

Its coolness is refresh- 
Flesh ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin. 
Brunette Nadine Face Powder 
White beautifies millions of com- 

plexions today. Why not 
yours? 
Soid in Green Boxes Only 
At Leading Toilet Counters 
Or By Mai? 60 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn 
Dept.8.5. 





















Aur Bet 


WATER-PROOF 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold- 







up rates. Stop when i nd where you 
please, yet sleep as comfortably as at home, 
with a Stoll Auto Bed. It folds up, on the 






running board into a bundle of 6!9x8x47 
inches, with bedding complete. Does not 









block doors. Nothing to crowd tonneau 
Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect 
Includes Spring-Mattress-Bed large enough for two 
teut of army shelter-duck, ventilated with screen 
windows rs y pays for itself i 






and gives you camp comfort 
wokle prices. 


DEALERS: : Sete a carat 
d Ge Stout Mrs. Co. 


3250 Walnut St. 


TENT-BED AND (' 
Qs. FOLDED COMPLETE’ ‘ 
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The Pulse 
of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 16) 


Apparently there is no way out except 
another boost in rates—unless wages are 
to be drastically cut. And no one wants 
to reduce wages and start trouble. 


vu Uv 


Millions for Real estate men and land 
owners who are anxious to 


Ready-Made subdivide their holdings 
Soldier Farms and sell out at a profit 

should make speed lest 
they lose their market. If Secretary Lane 
succeeds in obtaining from Congress an 
appropriation of a hundred million dollars 
to start cleaning up the country’s immense 
area of waste land and transform it into 
productive farms, the business of selling 
privately owned land throughout the 
West is likely to become rather lean. Calli- 
fornia, having launched a_ subdivision 
project of its own three years ago, has 
appropriated outright a million dollars 
and is asking the voters to authorize a ten- 
million-dollar bond issue with which to 
finance the subdivision and colonization 
of a hundred thousand acres. Oregon on 


June 1st voted on a three-million-dollar 
bond issue for a similar purpose. Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New Mexico and Arizona 


have appropriated various sizable amounts 
to be spent in conjunction with the efforts 
of the Federal Government. In Montana 
a quarter million is available; Nevada 
wants to sell a million dollars’ worth of 
bonds for reclaiming and colonizing land 
under public supery ision. North Dakota 
has set aside $200,000, South Dakota has 
come through with half that amount plus 
an authorized bond issue of a million, 

hich 1s duplicated by Utah, while Wash- 
ington 1s levying a state tax which is to 
create a revolving fund of five millions, all 
available for the creation and financing 
of farms on the easiest possible terms. 
Even such yoni, states as Massachusetts 
and Illinois are falling in line with large 
ap propri: itions. 

The soldier who has little money but 
wants to go farming, need not worry. In 
another two years, when the reclamation 
and subdivision work is well under way, 
the various states will be advertising for 
him to come and go to work on a piece of 
land that will by-and-by become his own. 
But it took a world war and a quarter 
million casualties to get the good work 
going. 

A A 

Prosperity is Recently a Sage elt 

sporting goods dealer re- 
With Us for ae first shipment 
a Long Visit of a well-known make of 

revolver in two years. He 
had been clamoring for the firearms. His 
order for three hundred guns had been in 
the office of the manufacturers for months. 
He was elated when he was notified that 
the shipment had left the factory. 

When he received the package he 
heaved a deep sigh. It contained just two 
revolvers. 

The incident explains the confidence 











Baby Sleeps at Night 


when the stomach works naturally and 
bowels move freely. Mrs. Winslow’s Syr- 
up is especially recommended for quick- 
ly overcoming wind colic, diarrhoea, 
constipation, flatulency, and other dis- 
orders. Help baby’s digestion by giving 


MRS. 
WINSLOW’S 
SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
and note the health-building sleep that 
follows. Nothing better for teething 
time. This remedy contains no opiates, 
narcotics, alcohol or any harmful in- 
gredients. The formula is on every 
bottle of this safe, vegetable regulator. 


At all druggists 

















CLASSIFIED 
Farm Lands 


"Free G Government Lands— Our official 112- 
page book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands" lists and 
describes every acre in every county in U.S. Tells 
location, place to apply, how secured free. 1919 
diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 96, 
St. Paul, Minn. 














P atents 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Songs, Stortes, Etc. 





Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 

Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., 920 S. - Mic higan Ave., Chicago. 


A gents J V ante ae 


I want 100 men and women to | act as my 
agents and take orders for Comer raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. I paid Eli Bridge 
$88.95 for orders taken during his spare time in 
one week. Cooper made $314 last month. Won- 
derful values. A dandy coat for $4.98. Four 
average orders a day gives you $2500 a year profit. 
No delivering or collecting. I'll give you a sample 
coat and complete outfit for ge tting orders. Hurry. 
Write for my liberal offer. Comer Mfg. Co. Dept. 
K-: Dayton, Ohio 














Do you want to earn money in your spare 
time? Wehavea wonderful offer to make ambitious 
men and women No previous experience necessary. 
page ont required. Write to-day for plans. Ameri- 

‘an Products Co., 966 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








Grade Salesmen— experienced selling 
the sales board trade. We market the snappiest 
line in the —: Commission $5.00 to $10.00 
per order. Canfield Mfg. Co., 4001 Broadway, 
Chicago, iil. 


High 


—M iscellaneous 


Wanted to buy—Leonard or Mills standard 
trout rod. Hardy reel in good condition. Address, 
giving details and — W. V. W., Sunset Maga- 
zine, San Francisco, Ca 
~ Crucified (stigmatized) Anne Cath. 1 Em- 
merich and her splendid ecstatic Visions, Nativity, 
Egypt, and Cana; 4 books for 20c. Klein Co., 
Brandon, Minn. 

















business men feel concerning the continu- 
ation and increase of the. present pros- 
perity. 

The sporting goods dealer had on hand 
only two trout rods of the best make 
retailing at $45 each. Another shipment 
was expected in a month. His supply of 
other good trout rods was entirely ex- 
hausted. He had no reels of a well-known 
make and there was a constant procession 
of Waltonites running from store to store, 
carrying large wads of bank notes they 
were unable to spend. 

Anyone who thinks that business is 
back to normal had better pinch himself. 
In practically every line the demand is 
still so far ahead of the supply that it will 
take months to catch up with orders. 
Everywhere shelves are bare, stocks de- 
pleted, reserves gone. ‘Though merchants 
are ordering cautiously, expecting the long 
deferred slump i in prices, even their conser- 
vative orders can be filled only in part be- 
cause the entire country, the entire world, 
has done business from hand to mouth, 
without reserve stocks, for three years 
now. It will be a long time before these 
stocks are replenished, and during the 
replenishing period the prosperity ther- 
mometer will be bubbling over the top. 


ui 


BasicIndustries 5° far as the West is con- 
cerned, the slump that 
of Far West F 


came on the heels of the 
Are Thriving — armistice has been almost 


forgotten. With wheat at 
$2 a bushel, with hogs bringing 20 cents, 
with alfalfa at $14 a ton, with fruits and 


berries fetching top prices, the farming 
communities worry about nothing except 


The 


ones 


the weather and the labor shortage. 
Western railroads were the only 
showing a proft during the first quarter. 
Prices in the lumber industry have not 
been radically reduced, the domestic de- 
mand is strong and the export trade is 
limited only by the available tonnage. 

Even the mining industry hasre covered, 
though the immense market of Central 
Europe 1s still closed. Since no one ex- 
pects copper to go below 15 cents a pound 
for any considerable time, the red metal 
is beginning to move into consumption at 
a gait that is causing the mines to operate 
at normal cap: acity again. 

In fact, a number of copper mines in the 
southwest are once more experiencing a 
labor shortage, due principally to the re- 
turn of the miners to the silver and gold 
mines. With silver far above a dollar an 
ounce, Nevada is going through the first 
stages of a pronounced boom. 

As for the oil industry in California, 
Wyoming and the southwest, the pro- 
duction figures and prices tell the story. 

Compared with 1918, the business of 
the Pacific Coast ports shows a decided 
decline owing to the reopening of the Suez 
Canal and the resumption of trade 
through Panama, but nevertheless both 
exports and imports are far ahead of the 
pre-war level. Only the building industry 
has so far failed to come out of the dol- 
drums. 

Ten years ago the present degree of 
prosperity would have been accompanied 
in the Far West by an era of wild-eyed 
speculation in everything, from peanut 
ranches to oil stocks. To-day the pros- 
perity is accepted as a normal condition. 
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A Comparison of Costs 


The activities of reconstruc- 


A graphic picture of the high 
cost of doing business is shown 
by the rise in a long list of 
commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By the exercise of unparal- 
leled economies, telephone rates 
have been kept almost un- 


changed. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cost of commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 





One Policy 


Absolutely 
Prevents 


atc : 
of a well kept gun you will & 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
Adealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢c, 


Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 








One System 


tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 


advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 


the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TEI.LEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED’ COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World’”’ 
HEN your boy was a baby, you hoped he would 
always be surrounded by the best character- 
forming influences. Remember this now, as the 
world lies open before him. In hisreading especially 
he needs the sound, manly material published reg- 
ularly in The American Boy—a magazine thatisa pos- 
itive power in developing America’s 
boyhood. 
More than 500,000 read it eager- 
ly and regularly. Give your boy 
this inspiration and this ad- 
vantage. He needs it as he 
ows. Buy it at the news- 
stands, or subscribe for him, 
$2.00 a year—20c a copy. 


The Sprague Pub. Co. 
29 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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“Colorite Will Make This Hat as Good as New,” 


Says Betty Blythe, The Vitagraph Star 





And thousands of other women everywhere can make last year’s faded 
hat look just like new by using the original, never disappointing 


Jet Black Navy Blue’ ° Cerise Lavendar 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue ew | Brown Gray 
Yellow Sage Green (COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS Violet Natural 


16 Colors to Suit Your Tastes 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade 


Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is water- 
proof and durable. Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. 
Also fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather 
Hand Bags and Belts. 
Sold by Drug and Department Stores through- 
out the United States and Canada. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a 
bottle of Colorite postpaid upon receipt of 
30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 
64 Sudbury Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 


FLOR DE 


MELBA 


The Cigar Supreme 


I. Lewis Ci Mfg. Co. 
pantie Gest Mike. Co- 10c 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE iB 





Cuticura Stops 
Itching and 
_ | Saves the Hair 


a 
All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 































Under Suspicion in Paris! 
naer uspicion In aris. 
You will enjoy Edward Bellamy Partridge’s account of the trying period when the eyes 
of suspicion were turned on him by the Paris police, the French people, and General 
Pershing. Our “Special Peace Correspondent” has not written anything funnier than 


his article. 
nies Read it in the August SUNSET. 




















Instead of speculating, the small investor 
is putting his surplus into Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps. 
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How Electricity We propose “ae aq a 
: convention of the Na- 
Lifts the Load tional Electric Light As- 
sociation be held in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, the center 
of the district which consumes more elec- 
tric current per capita than any other 
region of similar size in the United States 
and probably in the world. In Twin Falls, 
Burley, Rupert and dozens of small agri- 
cultural communities electricity is the 
maid-of-all-work. Electricity lights the 
house, heats it, does the cooking and 
washing, rings the door-bell, irons the 
laundry, dries the dishes and puts the cat 
out at night. In the Twin Falls district 
there are hundreds of children who have 
never seen a gas or coal stove. They are 
familiar only with electric ranges and 
heaters. There are homesteaders in the 
Twin Falls district who milk their cows 
and chop their silage with electricity. 

The reason for this remarkable elec- 
trical development lies in a superabun- 
dance of hydro-electric power at certain 
times of the year. During the summer the 
current of the water-power plants is used 
to operate pumps which lift irrigation 
water to the highest levels. In winter 
there is only a small market for power, 
owing to the sparse population. Therefore 
the power companies and the Reclamation 
Service, able to produce large amounts of 
current at very small additional expense, 
are selling current for domestic heating and 
power during the winter months for as 
small a sum as one-thirtieth of a cent per 
kilowatt hour. 

Southern Idaho is a demonstration of 
the benefits which electrical development 
will eventually confer upon all regions in 
the abundant water power. It is to be 
hoped that the new Congress will pass 
laws making possible the exploitation of 
the potential power which now goes to 
waste in the West. 


of Drudgery 





Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


With or Without Sugar 
New York City. 

Since I finished reading “Diverging 
Roads” in your magazine, I have just 
seen the story in book form, published by 
the Century Company upon its conclu- 
sion in SUNSET. ged surprised to note 
that the story is not the same, that is, it 
ends different. The story in the book is 
longer and shows how Helen went on and 
agreed to marry Paul and then threw him 
over at the last moment because she felt 
she could not be the wife he expected, she 
having literary ambitions and knowing a 
lot of literary people in San Francisco 
where she worked on a magazine—this 
was after the place where you said “The 
End.” 

It seems to me that the story in the 
book is truer to life than the sugary end- 
ing you gave it in the magazine. [am not 
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one of those who look at the end of a book 
to see if it comes out happily and if it 
doesn’t, don’t buy it. I wonder if you 
were afraid of your readers or if Miss Lane 
improved the story. I think that the 
heroine, after the hard time she had, was 
entitled to have her own way and that 
would be to work out her own career 
instead of being tied to a man who was 
her first love, it is true, but who she had 
grown away from long ago. I like most 
of your stories so I hope you will accept 
this friendly criticism. 


Mrs. E. A. TaGGARD. 
To the Front 


Spokane, Washington. 
Magazines were half of the life in the 
service, as they gave the boys a chance to 
see what the folks were doing at home. 
The Northwestern boys were real lucky 
in being able to have SuNseT MaGazine, 
for it told them of the great country that 
they love so well and fought for. 
P. H. MuTHEeRSBAUGH. 


We Lose a Subscriber 
Seattle, Washington. 
Received your notice of my subscrip- 
tion expiring. Will say I am glad it has 
and I forbid you to send said magazine | 
any more since I saw the pack of lies in it 
concerning the Seattle strike. I was here 


in Seattle all through the strike and I | 


know positively that the strikers had no 
intention of trying to start a revolution. 
The Sweede was the only one that seemed 
to fear a revolution he got so excited that 
he had Nervious Prostration and is now 
in California to recuperate and as far as 
any threats being made as your Sheet 
states there was I will say they were not 
made by union men. So you will do mea 
favor by keeping your Sheet of a magazine 
a way from me. J. C. BrYAnrt. 


Half Out of Love 


Los Angeles, California. 

I have been a reader of SUNSET ever 
since I could read and then I read a few 
dozen back numbers, and I used to think 
it was a great magazine, but lately I have 





fallen out of love with about half of your | 


stories, though your articles are good. 
don’t like stories such as “Where the 
Apple Reddens,” “Spring,” and a fewothers 
of that tone. I hope to read a better 
SuNsET in future. James A. Brown. 


A Correction 


Burlington, Iowa. 

In justice to Frank Lee, recently honor- 
ably discharged as First Lieutenant In- 
fantry U. S. A., wish to correct the state- 
ment that Edward Chapin Chew is the 
only Chinese to have won a commission 
in the United States Army, as stated in 
a contributed article in the April Sunset. 

Mr. Lee was commissioned Second 
Lieutenant, U.S. N. A., on June 1, 1917, 
at Camp Gordon, Ga., and was promoted 
to First Lieutenant, U. S. A., at Camp 
Hancock, Ga., in September, 1917. He is 
a full-blooded Chinese and enlisted in the 
regular army in Hawaii early after decla- 
ration of war. A portion of Mr. Lee’s 
education was obtained at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. If I am cor- 





rectly informed, Mr. Lee’s father is a well- 
known and influential resident of Hono- | 
lulu, conducting a large tailoring estab- | 
lishment. W. G. BREITENSTEIN. 
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“Goodness, Daddy! You’re Slow—The Car is Already Jacked Up!” 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 

or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 

erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 
To operate a Weed Chain-Jack itis not necessary to 


get down in a cramped, strained position and grovel 
in mud, grease or dust under a car to work a 


=~, 


a 
7 Fem FD 


\vs \ “handle” that is apt to fly up with unpleasant results. 
iS To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a 


few easy pulls on its endless chain while you stand erect 
—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projections. 
To lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 


\, Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected by a 
wes) stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent rusting. 
Yas Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle 
\ will not slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from. upsetting on 

Ni uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to any required height by lifting 
\ % the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” shown ii the illustra- 
\ \ tion. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 


\ 10 Days’ Trial 


\\\\\ If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure 
Nas cars or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all 
Wy 


\ charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for 
( 


Me 
ZS 


= —_ 
s 
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q The Jack 
That Saves 


pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not Your Back 


satisfied, return to us and we will refund your money. 
MADE IN FOUR SIZES 
: | Height When | Height When |Height When Raised 
Size 


















oy __|__Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up Price 
8 inch 8inches | 12% inches 1442 inches | §$ 7.50 
10 inch 10 inches | 153 inches 17% inches | e 
12 inch 12inches | 18% inches} No Aux. Step | 7 

















12in. Truck} 12 inches | 19% inches} No Aux. Step 





The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated.When in operative position 
this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 


AMERICAN = — a 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 























HOW TRUE TIRE 
VALUE IS ACHIEVED 


HE exceptional popularity of Racine ‘ Multi-Mile 
Cord ”’ Tires proves that the motor-using public 


does appreciate the true value in Racine ‘‘Multi-Mile 
Cord” Tires. It proves, too, that the RACINE ABSORB- 
ING SHOCK STRIP is recognized as the big mileage- 
adding achievement of the tire world. 


True value is certified in Racine ** Multi-Mile Cord ”’ 
Tires by the painstakingly performed Racine Extra Tests. 


Development by Racine chemists of the Racine Ab- 
sorbing Shock Strip, has put even greater ‘mileability”’ 
into Racine *‘Multi-Mile Cord’? Tires. It has created 
a neutral zone, between cord carcass and tread, in which 
road shock is scientifically absorbed. 


Racine *‘Multi-Mile Cord’? Tires are anti-skid. Those 
beveled, criss-crossed ridges hold the road. 





You can be sure of true value in Racine * Multi-Mile 
Cord”’ Tires and in Racine Rubber Company’s fabric 
tire, the famous Racine ‘“‘Country Road.” 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 
RACINE RUBBER COMPANY - RACINE, WISCONSIN 


RACINE FAR WEST DISTRIBUTORS 
Los Angeles, Calif. : Sacramento, Calif. : 
OSLER RACINE RUBBER CO. JAMES S. REMICK CO. 
Ogden, Utah: San Francisco, Calif. : 
J. G. READ & BROS. CO. POWER RUBBER CO, 
Portland, Ore. : Seattle, Wash. : 
BALLOU & WRIGHT BALLOU & WRIGHT 

















See that extra strip of blended 
rubber between tread -“< va 
That is the Racine sorbing fs 
Shock strip. It is of graduated re- fi RACINE 
siliency, so that flex of body and Absorbing 
tread is equalized, and what is Shock Strip 
known as tread separation is pre- 
vented, ; 

R. R. Co. 

1919 
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Palace Hotel 


All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 

















A whole city of notable 


men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California's playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Seattle, Wash. 
504.2nd Ave. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Tins for Vacationists 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES 
BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
10 DAY TOURS $80.00 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 


EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
20 DAY TOURS $145.00 


BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Tacoma, Wash 
1123 Pacific Ave 
San Diego, Catirt. 
653 Market St. 201 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
624 So. Spring St. 














Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


I he following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Sti umps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 

ind full name and address plainly written. 
‘ag idress all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Bees, Climate and College 


Q. I had one season’s experience in 
bee-keeping a number of years ago and 
am contemplating taking it up again in 
Southern California, but before investing 
in any equipment [ would like to have 
SUNSET’s opinion of it as a thing to be 
made a business of and followed year after 
year. 

\re the seasons even enough to main- 
tain a dependable average, and is there 
any one thine to watch out for that 
especially contributes to non-success? 

[ will appreciate whatever you can tell 


me on the subject.—E. L. S., Lone 
BEACH, CALIF. 
\. So far as we know, bee-keeping in 


California is considerably less of a ven- 
ture than in eastern states. The fruit 
crop is never a complete failure and the 
sagebrush blossoms never fail at least to 
keep alive the colonies located near any 
considerable area of this shrub. ‘ 
We would advise you to write the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, for detailed 
technical information on this subject. 


Desert Land for Workers 


Q. I am interested in an article in June 
SuNSET entitled “Society on the Wind- 
swept,” by Ford I. Beebe. Will you 
kindly inform me if there are any moun- 
tain valleys with desert conditions and 
fair prospect of water, or in fact any 
desert land where water can be developed 
not over thirty or forty miles from a rail- 
road, subject to the homestead law? | 
have in mind either California or the other, 
southwestern states. I ama laboring man 
without family, age forty years, with 
$1000 capital. I am troubled a great deal 
with catarrh of the nose and throat, but 
no lung trouble. I think a semi-arid 
mountain climate would suit me. I am 
anxious to get on a place and develop it 
by my own labor as the folks on the 
“Windswept” did. I will feel very much 
obliged to you if you can help me by sug- 
location. I don’t fancy the Im- 
and Salt River districts 


alkali.— 


ge sting a 
perial, Yuma 
because of summer heat and 
G. B., Brooktyn, New York. 
\. There is a great deal of desert land 

in the Far West which can be home- 
steaded and undoubtedly a considerable 
number of the millions of acres of this 
land is underlain by water strata which 
can’ be deve lope -d. But it is most difficult 
and expensive to find desert land on which 
you could develop water with the capital 
you have at your disposition. To put 
water on say, forty acres, would require 
an outlay of at least $1500 to $2000, de- 
pe nding upon the depth of the well and 

| the motive power of the pumping plant. 
| Where the presence of water a short 
distance below the surface is proved the 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
03 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nays Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bullding, Seattle 


New York (incinaatl 





Boston 
with all its beauty may 
now be grown by my 
Nuway Self-Treat- 
ment which I orig- 

inated and grew my own hair, after 

all other remedies failed. Every 
man and woman should get my se- 
cret. Lasts a life time. No tonics. 

Just a few minutes treating daily. 

Send $2 for complete instructions. 

Sole expense. S. Nuway, Box 1072, 

San Francisco, Calif. 





NUWAY GROWN HAIR 








Spend Your Vacation 


in the 
Switzerland of North America 
Reached only by the 


PACIFIC GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


A six-hour ride by boat and rail from 
Vancouver. 


The P. G. E. will mail you on application an 
illustrated folder, giving first-hand informa- 
tion on the marvelous scenery and the 
advantages of spending a holiday in this 
wonderful country, where the tourist can 
enjoy mountain climbing, hunting, bathing 
and camping, in a climate which invigorates 
and strengthens. 


Hotel accommodation and excellent camping 
sites may be had near the many beautiful 
Jakes and streams where the fishing»is-best. 
For further particulars, apply Passenger 
Department, 


PACIFIC GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


Welton Block, 325 Howe Streets Vancouver, B. Cc 
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THE NEW SERIES HAYNES 
POSSESSES FOUR VITAL FACTORS 











HE Haynes touring car will never lose its hold upon 

the favor of the car-using public, and the new series 
Haynes makes an especial appeal to every one who 
wishes a car that is wholly desirable. 


The four factors of car-character—beauty, strength, 
power and comfort—are deftly combined in the new 
series Haynes. Its motor of velvety power, its extra- 
strong frame, its well-engineered balance—these features 
underlie the constant sense of security and comfort in 
the Haynes. 


The thoughtfully placed refinements and conveniences 
add to the essential character value of the car. It is the 
touring car naturally expected of the builders of Amer- 
ica’s first car—of an organization with the spirit and 
principles established through twenty-six years of 
successful automobile manufacturing. 


We advise prompt selection of the new Haynes you wish 
to own. In every way consistent with maintaining the 
churacter of the Haynes, we are expediting deliveries. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 





The Haynes touring car—seven passengers 
—twelve cylinders—cord tires—five wire 
wheels standard equipment. Price $3250. 





| There is a spacious plush-lir ees “ompart- 

} ment in all the seven-passenger open 

| styles. A Thermos bottle, or other bits 
of luggaue, may be carried here while 
touring the country or doing city driv- 
ing. The compartment door ts walnut 
and enhances the car's beauty, 


HAYNES 


Pang 's First Car 4 
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NEW SERIES ‘“‘LIGHT SIX” 
Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger ; $2485 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger 2485 
Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger 
Sedun—7 Passenger = 
Limousine— 7 Passenger 
Wooden Wheels Standard Equipment 
NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 
Touring Car—-7 Passenger . $3250 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger 3250 
Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger 4 4 $3800 
Sedan—7 Passenger ‘ . 4000 
Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 
Prices are F.O.B. Kokomo. 


A _new catalop,beautifully illustrated, will 
be sent on request. Addr. Dept. 813 


J. 
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land is taken up so fast that an outsider 
unfamiliar with local conditions would 
have very little chance of getting in on 
the ground floor. Where the water is at 
considerable depth or its presence is not 
fully proved, the development of a supply 
is a gamble which you could not afford 
to take. 

In our judgment the best chance for 
you would be to write to the Department 
of the Interior for information concerning 
the projected reclamation of arid land in 
order to establish soldier settlements. 
This land will not go to soldiers exclu- 
sively although they will have the prefer- 
ence, and you should be able to obtain an 
allotment if the plan goes through. 

You might also write to the State Land 
Settlement Board, Berkeley, California, 
for information concerning its present and 
the new projects. With your capital you 
should be able to secure one of the two- 
acre plots and houses set aside for farm 
workers and with this as a beginning you 
could gradually enlarge your holdings. 
You will find that the Land Settlement 
Board will select localities in which the 
climate is healthful and beneficial. 


Homestead Laws 


Q. Some eighteen years ago I took up 
a homestead of 140 acres, proved up on it 
and obtained my patent. I understand 
that since then Congress has passed legis- 
lation authorizing 320- and 640-acre 
homesteads. Can you tell me whether 
my previous use of the homestead act 
bars me from taking up more land under 
this new legislation? I would also like to 
know in general what the conditions are 
under which the new rights can be exer- 
cised and where land suitable for these 
enlarged homesteads can be found.— 
E. B. M., Hotiister, CALIFORNIA. 


A. The fact that you took up 140 
acres eighteen years ago doesn’t bar you 
from exercising rights under the enlarged 
homestead act. But the total amount 
you have taken up previously will be 
deducted from the amount which is 
allowed you now. Under one act you can 
take up 320 acres of semi-arid land upon 


wwhich no water is available but which 


can be used for dry-farming. Under 
another act you can take up 640 acres of 
land chiefly available for grazing, but you 
must take up this grazing land within 
fifty miles of your present ranch. 

As you can see, Congress intended to 
make possible the development of dry 
farming land which can never be irrigated. 
Under the usual circumstances 160 acres 
is not enough for profitable dry farming. 
An area of at least 320 acres is needed, as 
it is the usual custom to summer fallow 
one-half of the land. But we wouldn’t 
advise you to go into dry farming unless 
you have had a fair amount of experience, 
possess ample capital and are willing to 
take the risk of losing two or three crops 
in succession. The dry farming area is 
confined largely to Eastern Montana, 
Southern Idaho, parts of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New “* sad 

The grazing homestead is designed to 
make it possible for the small stockman 
to have pasture of his own. We believe 
itis a foolish law, as land which ts fit only 
for grazing under the arid Western condi- 
tions will support a steer for each ten 
acres under favorable conditions, and 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


First Phase The treaty has been signed. The Great 
of the Great War is over. But peace has not yet re- 

, > snarling world. E » is 
Wer ls Qeee turned to the snarling world. Europe is 


filled from end to end with bitter fear and 
rancor, with hatred and malice so vindictive, so personal 
that their like has not been seen since the Thirty Years’ 
War made of the Old World a stinking charnel house. In 
all belligerent Europe there is scarcely a father who does 
not dig his nails into the palm of his hands when he pictures 
to himself the manner in which his son died; mothers and 
wives and sisters without number curse those who killed 
and maimed the men dear to them, and into the breasts of 
their children they are planting the seeds that some day 
will bring forth the crimson blossoms of vengeance. 

It was a war of peoples. The scythe of the killer swept 
through every home and levied bloody toll from three gen- 
erations. Of seventy million families only those of the 
rulers escaped. For a thousand years there has been no 
conflict that left deeper, more universal scars on Europe’s 
body than the war which has just passed out of its first phase. 

And beneath the multicolored flames of new and old 
national antagonisms there is the ominous red glow of class 
hatred and impending social strife. Already in the east the 
red glow has become a conflagration in which the flames of 
nationalism have been absorbed by the scarlet blast of 
proletarian revolution. 

Will the treaty that has just been signed heal the scars, 
subdue the fires and guide them back into the work of pro- 
ductive peaceful rivalry? 


The most important question that now 
confronts the United States is this: Shall 
the Senate ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
including the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, or shail it reject the pact? 

The importance of this question lies not in the puerile 
contentions of Senators Lodge, Knox and Reed that the 
League of Nations Covenant will rob the United States of 
its sovereignty in domestic affairs, that the League will be 
dominated by a dozen assorted kings, by the colored races, 
by the Catholic hierarchy or what not, any or all of them 
able, according to the senatorial camouflage artists, to force 
the United States of America to do something against its 
own vital interests. 

The very idea of any power or combination of powers 
issuing orders to the United States is so sublimely silly that 
only hard-shell party politicians troubled with congenital 
mental astigmatism and incipient paresis could advance it 
in a serious discussion. Even a cursory reading of the Cove- 
nant shows that the League has no more teeth than a hen, 
that it is paralyzed from the chin down, that no nations 
except the losers can be compelled to do anything against 
their will and that the only factor able to preserve the life 
of the puny infant is the wealth and the man-power of the 
United States. 

The assent or the withdrawal of the United States can 
make or break the League, but the League can not, political 
hogwash notwithstanding, interferein the internal, domes- 
tic affairs of all three Americas, North, Central and South. 


To Ratify or 
to Reject the 
Covenant 


~ 





While the Peace Conference was finishing its labors, the oldest inhabitants of Oregon gathered on the campus of the state university at Eugene 
to attend the unveiling of the statue created by A. P. Proctor to honor the memory of the Northwestern 
pioneers. The statue is a gift of Joseph N. Teal 











